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(Sinleitttng. 

§ 1- 

!Dcr SSBibctftreit unfercr Scbürfniffc ti^ctfö mit bcm 9laturlauf, 
t^ettö mit bcn gcfcttigcn 3#ättbcn, ba§ ©d^citem unferet gcbcn^^ 
glätte, cnbfid^ bic 5Rcuc unb bic ^totVitl, toie bcr eigenen ©ettft*» 
Derbammung ju entgelten fei — biefe ÜÄotiije pfammen regen bie 
gtage an : toie fotten toir l^anbeln, um äu|eteö geben^glüd unb in** 
neren ijtieben jugleid^ ju erlangen? 

3n biefer grage fd^on liegt bie SSotauöfefeung, ba§ eö ixo% ber 
unenblid^ ijetfd^iebenen (Situationen, in benen fid^ bie ©njelnen be^ 
finben, bod^ allgemein au^f^red^bare unb aligemein gültige SRegeln 
jut Srteid^ung biefe« ^klt^ gebe* 

3luffud^ung unb f^ftematifd^e 3SerInä:()fung biefet ^Regeln ift bie 
Slufgabe ber ^taltifd^en ^i^ilofo^i^te* ^ffxt Slntoenbung ba*» 
gegen auf bie f^eciettften ©njell^eiten be« geben« ift ebenfo bem 
|)taltifd^en Spalte ju überlaffen, toie ettoa aud^ bie Slntoenbung ber 
aligemeinen ©efefee ber ÜÄed^anil auf bie Umftänbe eine« befonberen 
gaüe« inbiioibuelien @d6arffi nn unb einen gl ügid^en ®riff loerkngt 

§2. 

Sin fid^ erftredtt fid^ bal^er bie^^raltif d^e $]^iIofo^)i^ie leine«^ 
»eg« blo« auf bie allgemeinen ©runbfäfee, nad^ toeld^en bie göbßd^«^ 
leit ober S^abell^aftigleit berOefinnung beurti^eüt toirb, unb beren 
3ufammenfteliung ben beftimmteren Flamen ber ÜÄoral ober Stl^il 
öerbienen toürbe* ©je umfagtj^felme^^ 
flugi^eit; toeld^e ben grtoerb beräuferen ®üter fidler fteüt. Sie 
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einfädle. ©iAÄtong iebod^, ba^ lein anhext» ®ut un^ bcfricbtgcn 

toiftbc il^tft *baö innere bet ©elbftbitttgung, ba§ femet unmtttelbat 

:ihix-*tie ©eftaltnng unfete^ eigenen ®emüt^5, ni^t ob er b ie ber 

'"kii getttoelt in unferet ©etoaltjtel^ t beftimmt fogleid^ bie Untetorb^ 

nnng ber einjelnen Slnfgaben» 

gnerp flnb biejentgen SSotfd^riften anfjufnd^n, beten ®e^ 
folgung unferem 5)anbeln eine üon allem ßtfolge unabi^ängige ©iffi^ 
^ung ettoirbt Srft bann, toenn bie« feftftel^t, toie iilbtxffciupt ge^ 
i^anbelt toerben fott unb batf, lommt bie aufgäbe ber Srfinbung 
betjlenigen gotmen be^ gebend, burcä^ toeld^e in Uebereinftimmung 
mit biefen ®efe^en unb jugleid^ mit Stüdfid^t auf bie beftimmten 
3Ser^aItniffe be^ irbifd^en gebend bet ÜÄenfd^en bie größte ©umme 
ber äußeren ®üter öertoirttid^t toerben lann. Die ^^ilofo^i^ie muß 
fid^ atterbing^ in biefer Sejiei^ung auf äJorjeid^nung beftimmter 
Sbealbitber befd^ränleu- !Die b ritte 9lufgabe, bie nod^ übrig bleibt, 
nämlid^ bie äufjeigung ber Sunftgriffe, burd^ bie e^ im toirllid^en 
geben gelingen lann, iene Sbeale ben Umftänben nad^ fo toeit aU 
mäglid^ ju realifiren, fann fie nur beif|)ietett>eife mit l^eranjiei^en, 
muß aber il^re 3lufffifung bem toirfiid^en geben fiberlaffen. 



^tftex S^anpttf^eit. 



(grfte^ Äa^)iteL 

^uffu^ung ber etMf^en $rinci|iien. 

§ 3. 

®ie grage 'S33ie foUen toir l^anbeln' lann man juerft 
burd^ ^ttilitiminz be^ ©ubiect«, alfo unfern eigenen S33efen^, 
JU beanttoorten unb au5 ti^m bie Slrten be« 5)anbeln^, bie feinem 
begriff entf^^red^en, abjuleiten ijerfud^en* 

3n ben Anfängen afler Suftur ift biefer ®efid^t^^)unft in fel^r 
ungfinfltger ffieife l^errfd^enb getoefen: je nad^ feiner befonberen 



© tcttung in ber ® cf cttf d^af t ift ba iebcm ©njelncn eine befonberc 
Wct feineö ^anbelnö gegen einen 3ö)eiten J)orgefd^tieben toorben, bie 
toeit aitmdi)tn lonnte t)on ber, bie einem !J)ritten gegen einen SSierten 
julant. ®o ^atte ber greie gegen ben ®daJ)en, ber grennb gegen 
ben geinb, ber ©tammeögenoffe gegen ben gremben feine gang eigene 
tpmfid^en {Redete nnb ^fftd^ten* ®rft ber groge 5)ru(f, ber i^ier^ 
anö entftanb, l^at nad^ unb nad^ bie 9lnfmer!fanileit baranf gelenft, 
bat ^^ ^jSij|tL.S5eIefee beö fittüd^en ^anbelnö geben mng, bie für 
3 eben gegen Jeben Stnbern ^^eryfljd &tenb finb* 

2luö ber allgemeinen 5Katnr be^ ÜÄenfd^en alfo toürbe man 
biefe ®efefee ableiten muffen, ättein aud& in biefcr bef feyen go f fung 
ift biefe Aufgabe yjd&t^ I&gbar. ®ie toürbe jnnäd^ft, toenn fie ge** 
lijft toäre, bod^ nnr jn einer &ffxt füi^ren, bie blogjü rjßenf d^egj^ 
a ber nid^t für anbergfl2 JiflL®eifter i)erbinbKd& toäre. 3Son ben i^cd^ften 
Oefefeen aber, bie nnfer ^anbeln beftimmen fotten, lönnen toir nid^t 
jugeben, baß eö anßer ii^nen and^ nod^ anbere gäbe, oi^ne bag ba*» 
bnrd^ bie nnbebingte SBürbe nnb ÜÄajeftät litte, bie toir loon il^nen 
verlangen. 9ln§erbem aber: toenn toir nnn and^ bie 9latur be^ 
3Kenfd^en genan erlannt i^ätten, fo toöre e^ bod^ nid^t felbftioerftänb^ 
lid^, baß bie 9lufgabe ber ©ittlid^Ieit barin beftänbe, fid^ biefer SRa^ 
tnr anjnfd^üeßen nnb bnrd^ ^anbeln baö fortjufefeen, toojii bie 
5Äatnr J)on felbft treibt 3n ber 2^at ^at eö in ber ©efd^id^te ber 
SÄenfd^i^eit nid^t blo^ ® d^nlmeinnngen , fonbem aöcetifd^e ©tim* 
mnngen ton aSößern nnb S^ükaÜzxn gegeben, toeld^e ba^ ©ittlid^e/ 
nid^t in ber ©efoignng, fonbem in ber gefliff entlid^en ©eläntpfung j 
alter natürlid^en eintriebe fanben nnb biefer Ueberjengung atte ©ütei/ 
beö Sebenö opferten. 

Sßitt man biefe toiberftreitenben SWeinnngen J)ereinigen, fo 
flnbet man leidet, baß biejenigen, toeld^e ben 2lnfd^lnß an bie 9latnr 
»erlangen, nnter biefer 'Statur' be^ SRenfd^en nid^t bloö feine 
ti^otfäd^fid^ (PW^^^^ nnb geiftige) ©efd^affeni^eit, fonbern aud^ baß 
mitioerftanben , tooju fein geben nnb bie Sluöübung atter feiner 
gäl^igleiten fül^ren fott, b* ff. nnter 'jggt ur' b^rftanben fie bie natura "^ 
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l^eiBefttmmunf^ . 9iutt aber tofirbc bte^ eine bloße SCautotogte 
fein, ' b^er aWenfd^ fotle bog ifjun, toom er Befttmmt fet\ (£^ läme 
ijtelmel^r barauf an, biefe ©eftimmung felbft ganj erfd^ö^fenb unb 
nnjtoetbentig getoiß anöjnf^^red^en* 

^ain tpäre_ nSti^tfl^ bag toir ben i^öd^ften ^fammtitp ed be^ 
Seltlouf^ erlcnnen, ferner bte ©teile genau beftimmen fönnten, bie 
ba^ menfd^Hd^e ©efd^led^t in biefem $Iane be^ ®anjen einnimmt, 
fotoie bie Setftnngen, bie il^ni beötoegen obliegen, unb ba§ toir enb* 
Ixäff ba ja bod^ imnter ber eingelne SDienfd^ baö ©ubject be§ ^an^ 
beln^ ift , aud^ nod^ ben befonberen $tafe befiniren Knuten , ben 
jiebe einzelne ^erfon innerl^alb be^ menfd^lid&en ©efd^led^t^ einnimmt* 

^ierau^ toürbe nun folgen, bat ^er Snl^aft ber l^öd^ften fitt^ 
Kd^en ®efefee nur burd^ eine unemelHd^e ^jEenntn^ gefunben 

werben Ii5nnte^ öon ber totr. aße^iua^ben, baß fie burd^ menfd^Kc^e 
^äfte nur mit geringer Slnnäl^erung nitx^arVft auögefüi^rt toer*' 
ben lann* S^ ift aber Har, baß eti^ifd^e ©runbgefefee, loenn fie 
aSerti^ i^aben foBen, ganj im ©egenti^eit bem einjelnen SKeufd^en 
unmi ttelbar Kar unb getoiß fein muffen* ©a^ l^eißt: e^ muß 
eine ©timme be^ ©etoiffen^ geben, bie im einjelnen gälte über 
göblid^Ieit ober S^abeli^aftiglcit einer Jjorgeftettten ^anblung rid^tet. 
SBiefid^ bann biefe einjelnen f)anblungen unter einanber ijerbin*' 
ben laffen, um einen ©efammtjuftanb ber SKenfd^i^t l^erijorjubrin^ 
gen, ber fid^ in ben $Ian ber SBeft i^armonifd^ einfügt, b a ^ f ann 
ber ©egenftanb weiterer toiffenfd^aftlid^er ßrlenntniß bleiben, aber 
beginnen !ann eine Unterfud&ung barüber nur bann, toenn jene 
einjelnen Urt^cile beö (Setoiffen^ loori^er feftfte^en* 



§4* 

!t)a toir alfo au5 bem ©egriff be^ i^anbelnben ©ubject^ bie 
95ett)flid^tungen jum ^anbeln nid^t ableiten lönnen, fo loerfuc^en 
toir e« mit bem ^räbicat, b* i^. toir fud^en irgenbtoie auö bem 
©egriff ber^anblung biejenigen ju beftimmen, bie un« obliegen» 



yinn toütbc c^ gar ntd^t^ l^dfen, btc guten ^anWungcn aW 
btcfe au^jufüi^rcttbctt nami^aft ju mad^cn» ©cnn im Slttgctttctnctt 
laffctt btc ©cgtiffe 'gut' unb 'U\t Ictnc ÜDcfinttiott ju, btc nid^t 
barauf jurüdltefe, baß tott bie ctften au^füi^ren fetten unb bte 
anbeten ntd^t 9Kan bebarf ballet ein gang unmittelbar Hare^ 
fiennjeid^cn , toobutd^ ftd^ bicjenigen öerrati^en; ju benen toir öer^ 
p^xäittt finb^ 

!Dicö fiennjcid^en i^at bet (Subämoni^mu^ in bemSöegtiffe 
ber '8uft' gefunben* 3ebct anbete ^totd lann in grage geftettt 
toerben, nur in Sejug auf ßuft ober ©lud toürbe e^ abfurb fein, 
nod^ einmal ju fragen, toarum gerabe bie^ unb ntd^t fein ®egen^ 
ti^eit ijertPirKid^t toerben fofle* ©o e rfd&eint bie Mt. at!^ ber. ein^ 
m abfolut fi$ felbft be|a^enbe ^,ga..mUgI^ii3&- äMC^. ba^ $an^ 
^LMJ&lUlUtföae^ -bÄ^jiuiiäe an .M eni})|e^Ien«^ 

P>^^l^JäJ^MM^^ Slttein fo toid&tig o^ne ^toeifel ber 3«^ 
fammeni^ang ber 8uft mit ben eti^ifd^en $rinci<)ien ift, fo reid^t fie 
bod^ nid^t au«, o^ne Seitere« felbft aM S^xinAp aufjutreten» 

aSoüIommen Kar ift un« nur bie Suft eine« beftimmten 
Slugenblid«- UnUar bagegen ift e«, toie im ä^fammen^ang be« 
geben« gel^anbett toerben muß, bamit nid^t eine 8uft ber anbem 3©.* 
brud^ ti^ut unb bie größte (Sefammtfumme ber miJgüd^en Suft reatifirt 
toerbe* S tuf biefe größte ®umme aber muß confequent ©er i^in^ 
arbeiten, ber üitx^aupt in ber 8uft ba« ^rmciip be« ^anbelnS 
finbet S« toürben ba^er bie ^Regeln be« fittlid^en §anbetn8 nad^ 
biefer eubämoniftifd^en 2^i^eorie burd^ bie grfai^rung beS gangen 
aJienfd^engefd^led^t« gefunben unb atö bie fitugi^eit«regeln überliefert 
toerben muffen, bereu Snnei^attung im getoöi^nttd^en äJerlauf be« 
geben« bie burd^fd^nitttid^ größte ÜÄenge be« genießbaren ®tüde« 
ijertoirlfid^t 

SRan fieHi>ciß bie« nur S33a]^rfd^eintid^leit«regeln fein 
toürben, bie aud^ 9lu«na]^men geftatten müßten. ®ie toürben ba* 
burd^ nid^t mit ber abf o tuten 83 ürbeübereinftimmen, bie unfer 
©etoiffen ben loon un« bafür erlannten fitttid^en (Srunbfä^en ju*' 



f^cibt, toic benn nbttffawpt ba^ ®cti)t[fen bag ®ttebgn -Jiad& 8uft 
an fid^ tabello« unb notfitUd^, aber ntd^t i m mtnbcftcn ^)erbtcnftfi d& 
finbct; tjtdmci^r btcfcn leiteten ©crt)^ anbeten noäf anfjufud^en^ 
ben ^anbtnng^toeifen loorbe^äft, bte bnrd^ ben 3toe(f bet eigenen 
8uft nid^t beftimmt toerben- 

§ 5. 

3n tjöttigem ©egenfafe i^ietju ift i)on rigoriftifd^en 2lnfi(ä^ten 
(in nenerer 3^ "^^^^ S a n t) bel^au^stet Sorben, bg g fittlid^e ^ on^ 
betn i^abe gar leine SRüdfid^t anf ben grfolg ^ n nei^men, bürfe 
fiberl^an^Jt nid^t bnrd^ einen (Segen ftanb beftimmt toerben, fon^ 
bern ^abe feine SKatnr nnb feinen S33erti^ nnr in einer formeUen 
©efd^affenl^eit. 

Sie gormet Sanfö toar biefe: "^anbte fo, bag bie [bei bcr 
Sßal^t beine^ Sntfd^Inffeö befolgte] STOafime beineö ^anbelnö fic^ 
jnr attgemetnen ©efefegebnng eigne\ hiergegen ift jn bemerlen, 
ba§ biefe gormel nid^t bloö eine 3lrbeit t^eoretifd^er Ueberlegung 
öoranöfefet, bnrd^ bie in iebem gatte jnerft bie beftimmte SIRafime 
gefunben toerben mu% nad^ toeld^er ber Sntfd^lnß jn faffen toärc, 
fonbern ba§ eS and^ überl^au^jt eine Siänfd^ung ift, iebe SRüdffid^t 
auf ben i^eran^Iommenben ©rfotg unb auf bie ©rjeugung t)on (BIM 
burd^ biefen ©runbfa^ auögefd^Ioffen ju glauben^ Sßenn eö näm^ 
Ixäf ganj einerlei ift, toaö bei unferem §anbeln eigentlid^ l^erau^^ 
lommt, fo gibt e^ gar leine aßafime, bie man nid^t aW allgemeines 
(Sefefe aufftetten lönnte; loietmei^r eignet fid^ ju einer fotd^en 3Ser^ 
attgemeinerung j- ©♦ biejenige, 3ebem baS ©einige ju nei^men, eben^ 
fogut ate bie anbere, 3ebem ba« ©einige ju laffen- Die erfte füi^rt 
freilid^ ju lauter Unorbnung unb Ungtüdt, unb nur bie anbere ju 
SDrbnung unb (S>tM. Slber biefer Unterfd^ieb i^at bloS bann S8e^ 
beutung, toenn man aW felbftijerftänbHd^ fd^on jugibt, atteö ^an*' 
beln muffe auf bie Srjeugung öon ©ütern unb bereu ®enug 
gerid^tet fein. 



ÜDtefct SSetfud^ Äanf« bctoctft olfo nur, baß aud^ btc am 
ftrcngftcn gemeinte SDiotal gar ntd^t jebe äJerlnüpfung mit bem ge^ 
ffitd^teten Segriffe bet 8uft loetmciben lann. 

§6. 

®er erfte biefet STOängel, nämttd^ bie Slbftractl^eit unb 3n^ 
i^altlofigleitber i^öd^ften gotmel toirb loon ^erbart ijermiebem 

3m ©egenfafe ju bem ©treben nad^ 5l6Ieitung alter ©njet^ 
l^eiten au^ einem einjigen ^rincij), einem ©treben, ba^ bei ber 
t^eoretifd^en grienntnig be« Sßeltbaue^ feine befd^ränfte (Süttigfeit 
i^at, l^ebt f)erbart l^erijor, bag bie fittlid^en ©rnnbfäfee, bie baö ^an«* 
beln beö einjetnen SDienfd^en im einjelnen Slngenbüdt beftimmen 
foflen, nid^t blo^ unmittelbar Itar unb getoig fein, fonbern 
aud^ einen beftimmten Sni^alt i^aben muffen. ÜDarauf alfo 
lomme c^ an, bie einfad^ften elementaren SSeri^ältniffe eine^ SBiBenö 
8U einem anbern auf jujäi^len, bie ixbex^anpt t)orIommen lönnen unb 
als bereu ÜÄobificationen ober S^^f^^J^w^i^f^fei^^S^^ ^ß^ i^te ßagen 
beS gebend ju betrad^ten finb, in toeld^en Semanb eine Siegel für 
fein 5)anbeln toünfd^en lann. SebeS biefer elementaren ^txff'alu 
niffe fei ber ®eurt|^eilung unfern ©etoiffenö tjorjulegen unb bie 
Slnttoort beffelben abjutoarten, bie in einer beutlid^en ©illigung ober 
aWißbiBigung biefer ober jener beftimmten SSer^attungöart beö 
Sotten« beftei^en toerbe. ®o gelange man ju einer 5ÜLtitiajyjjLlJU 
lid6^r®runburti&eile ober '^raftjjjjer 3been'> 5Die SKög* 
lid^feit toirb nid^t geleugnet, ba§ eS oielleid^t einer t^eoretifd^en Söt^ 
trad^tung gelingt, biefe SDie^rjai^l au« ®nem ^rincij) ju bebuciren. 
Slttein, toenn eS gelingt, fo i^at bloö unfer 2Bif f en tt\oa€ getoonnen, 
bie ©etoig^eü, SSBürbe unb 3Serbinblid^Iett ber |)ra!tifd^en 3been felbft 
i^ätte nid^tö baburd^ gewonnen unb toürbe nid^tö verlieren, toenn 
biefer aSerfud^ mißlänge. 

§ 7^ 
SBenn nun baS ^^raltifd^e geben ein einjigeö i^Bd^fte« $rinci() 
ntd^t t)erlangt, fo ift e« bod^ anber« mit ber ^raltifd^en ^l^ilo^ 



I 



fop^ie, bte M SStffenfd^aft fxöf ntd^t mit bem begnügen lann, u>ad 
ali nnmittelbare 9iegel für iai geben ffxnxtxä)t, fonbem aud^ no($ 
n)iffen miU, ob btefe 9iegeln in bet Zffat aU iai le^te für unfte 
(Einfid^t (Sneid^bare gelten ntäffen, nnb nid^t ))ielnte^r eine (^gän^ 
}ung ))erlangen. 

3lnn ift an fid^ fd^on unn>a^rfd^einlid^, bag in einer Seit, bie 
mir bo(^ ald ein jufammeni^ängenbed ®anje auffaffen \s>o\itn, bie 
gum $)anbeln berufenen ©eifter burd^ eine SDie^rja^I jufammen" 
l^angtofer ^öd^fter ®ebote bel^errfd^t »ürben. !Cie gorberung aber, 
f ür biefe STOei&rl&eit ein t?er!nüpfenbeg ganb m ^näftn, entfielt aud^ 
nodb t)on anberer ®eite ber. 

!Carin nämlic^ lönnen »ir $)erbart nid^t beiftimmen , ba§ er 
Sonnen bed ^anbelnd annahm, benen an fid^, oi^ne aQe Siüdfid^t 
auf einen (grfolg i^rer äu^fü^rung, ein unbebingter äSerti^ unb 
felbftöerftänblid^ t)er^)ffid^tenbe Sraft juläme. aöBenn er bie Offene 
barungen be« ©eioiffen«, bie und biefe gomten lennen leieren, ald 
'Siy^JÜifÖ&eJJrt^eHe' begeid^net, fo muffen »ir ben Unterfd^ieb 
berfel&en t)on ben geioB^nlid^en t^eoretifd^en nod^ anberö bc^ 
ftimmen ate er felbft getl^an ^at S)ie äftl^etifd^en Urt^eile ber 
«illigung unb SÄigbilligung, alfo: 'S)ie« gefäOt' unb'3ened 
mißfäßt", finb blo« il^rer f^jrad^Iid^en gorm nad^ Urti^eile ober ©ä^e; 
baö aber, »aö burd^ fie auögebrüdt toirb, ift gar leine !CenI^ 
^anblung mel^r, fonbem ein®efü^I t)on ßuft ober Unluft 
!t)enn burd^ bie ©egentoart biefer ®efü^Ie aüein unterfd^eibet fid^ 
ba^;. tt>a« toir 'billigen' unb 'mißbilligen' nennen, »on ber 
©enl^anblung beS bloßen gürioa^ri^ alten« ober 5Rid^tfür^ 
toai^ri^altenö. 2Bir lönnen bai^er fagen, baß fold^e äfti^etifd^e 
Urtl^eile vibttffaWft nur in einem geiftigen SBefen möglid^ finb, ti>el= 
d^ed bie gäi^igfeit i^at, Suft unb Unluft gu füllen. Sine gang doU^ 
lommene 3ntefligeng, ber biefe goi^igleit fehlte, »ürbe gar nid^t 
toiffen, toeld^en inneren 3^f*^tt^ ^^^ ^"^^^ ^^^ 9iamen ber SSiüi" 
gung Don bem bloßen gürtoal^r^alten nod^ unterfd^eiben fönnte, 

S3ir lönnen baffelbe nod^ anberd audbrüden. 92e^men toir 



an, in bcr idnim fficft feien nur fold^e Bloö intetßgente SBefeit, 
benen 9ltteö gaitj aW^flöIttg tft. 6« ift bann offenbar gar lein 
®runb mei^r gu benlen, »arum anftatt eine^ tcri^anbenen 3"^^"*' 
beö a, üBer ben fic^ 5Wiemanb freut ober Betrübt, burd^ $)anbeln 
ein anberer b ^ertorgeBrad^t toerben müßte/ über ben fid^ gleid^faM 
Sliemanb freuen ober betrüben toürbe* Sbenfotoenig gäbe eö einen 
®runb, toarum anftatt b nid^t ebenfogut c ober d ober jeber be^ 
liebige anbere 3wftÄtti> i^erborgebrad^t toerben bürfte. 5D. f). in einer 
fold^en SSBelt toürbe e^ gang unöerftänbüd^ fein, baß eö beftimmte 
SRegetn gäbe, toeld^e bie geiftigen 3Befen gu irgenb einem beftimmten 
§anbeln ter^jflid^teten unb il^nen ein anbere^ »erböten, SBo 
e^ fold^e ©efcfee geben fott, ba muß eö irgenbtoo in ber SBelt einen 
^unft geben, »o baö eine §anbeln gu einem ^ntoaä)^ ton ©lud 
ober 8uft, ba^ anbere gu Unglüd ober Unluft fü^rt. 

aBie aud^ immer ber nod^ nid^t Äare naivere 3itf^wtwen^ang 
gtoifd^en ben fittlid&en ®efe^en unb ber 8uft unb Unluft fein mag, 
fo biel ift i^ier fd^on getoiß, baß ein unlösbarer 3wf^ww^^^Ä^8 
ftattfinbet, unb baß aßeö Sieben »on burd^auö i)er<)fßd^tenben gormen 
beS f)anbeInS, bie gar feine ©egiei^ung auf ben i^erauöfommenben 
grfolg Ratten, ein t)iefleid^t fei^r ebel gemeinter, aber gang mißtjer^ 
ftänblid^er gormelbienft ift. 

§ 8. 

^ ^i^^i>, ^♦^ tn?^,^^^'^^^^^^ t)or^jeb£r-JSerbinbung ber 
guflMttUtjDen^^^ ptoeilen gu bem äuö^ 

bnid: 'ba« ®ute gefaße, toeil eö an fid^ gut fei, nid^t aber fei eS 
gut, toeil eö gefafle'. 

S)iefe Slntitl^efe galten »ir für falfd^. !Die beiben SluSbrädte 
' mt fein ' unb " gefatle n" ober ä^nlid^e, bie man il^nen fubftituiren 
möd^te, i^aben eben gar nid^t fo öerfd^iebene JBebeutung, baß ba« 
e ine aU ®runb be« anbern bienen lönnte. @ie begeid^nen bielme^r 
>)olflommen ein unb baffelb e. @ö gibt gar nid^tS in ber SEBelt, toaS 
ei^er einen ffierti^ i^ätte, bebor eö in irgenb einem genußfä^igen 



SBefen eine 8uft ctjeugt i^at Sltteö, tt>aö bem t>oxanit% ift nxäft^ 
ate eine gle^gulttge Il^atfad^e , bct man einen eigenen fficrt^ 
Bio« antici^)irenb mit Öiüdfid^t anf bie baranö entfte^enbe 8nft ju** 
fd^reibt 

Slnf bet anbeten Seite aber mng man bebenlen, ba§ ia '^ujt 
fjd^led^tl^in' (in bet Slflgemeinl^eit, in toeld^et toit biefen Flamen 
in fold^en Uebetlegnngen btand^en) gat nid^tö ift, n?agjd^ P\^^o^ 
fogifd^et B"ft<tnb jiemate tmt!Rd& toetben !8 nnte, mithin aud^ nid^tö^ 
tt>aö al« ^xtl nnfete« $)anbeln« übetl^au^Jt anfgeftettt toetben lönntc. 
®o tt>ie e« feine 'SSetoegnng fd^led^tl^in' gibt, fonbetn nut fold^e t)on 
beftimmtet ©efd^tmnbigleit nnb Öiid^tung, fo toie man fetnet nid^t 
""gatbe übetl^anpt' fielet, fonbetn nnt 5Rot^ obet ®tfin 2C., fo gibt 
e« niemafö eine "" guft jM sä^n, bie blo« gtößet obet getinget 
toäte, fonbetn iebe toitfßd^e nntetfd^eibet fid^ angetbem qualitativ 
t>on iebet anbetn, fo toie ®tün t)on SRoti^, obet ein üDutaccotb t)on 
einem ÜWottaccotb. 

ffienn man bie« fibetfie^t unb tjetnad^Iäffigt, fo ift e« bann 
natütUd^, bag man t)on bet gujt bloö üDa« im Sluge behält, loa« 
aßen ii^ten t^otmen gemeinfam ift, nömKdfeJpkJP o^Ttl^nenbe S l ffertion 
bii_genie|mbe|L.Sliy^^ 3n SSegug i^ietauf nun fteilid^ f^ttd^t 
unfet ©eioiffen beutlid^ genug unb tjetuttl^eilt ben Sgoiömu«, toel'* 
d^et aüe Dbjecte, aSet^ältniffe unb ßteigniffe mit tjööiget 9itd^tad^^ 
tung i^te« f^jecififd^en Sni^att« aU bloße SSefötbetungömittel be« 
eigenen SEBo^Ifein« tetbtaud^t, ungefäl^t fo, »ie man gemeine unb 
loftbate ©toffe aW §eijungömittel confumiten lann, um biefelbe 
gleid^attige äSätme i^ett)otjubttngen. 

SBead^tet man bagegen bie obige ©emething, fo lann man aud^ 
umgelel^tt baö Suftgefü^I be« genießenben ©ubject« aU ba« eingige 
SKittel bettad^ten, butd^ toeld^e« bet in ben üDingen liegenbe f^jeci*^ 
fifd^e ffiett^ obet il^te eigentlf^ümlid^e ©d^önl^eit unb aSotttefftid^Ieit 
etft gut »al^ten äBitllid^feit gebtad^t toitb, — ettoa fo, toie baö 
Sid^t bie !J)inge befd^einen muß, bamit i^te öetfd^iebenen gatben 
entfte^en, bie fie ia in bet ginftetni§ nid^t i^aben^ 



§ 9. 

sasir ^aitn biö ic^t nut ba^ gactutn fcftjuftcttcn it^u^t, ba§ 
c^ jene aUgemctne unb aBfttacteSuft ntd^tgibt, bic man ate 
3tel bc« §attbcln« aufftcttcn lönnte, unb baß anbctfcitö gctmen 
bc8 ^anbcltt«, bte a^t feine SSejiei^ung auf bicfe« 3tel Rotten, 
eBenfoioemg ben Si^araltet einet üet^jflid^tenbenSBürbe befi^en 
lönnen* 6ö fragt fic^ iefet, »a^ nn^ biefe ©etrad^tung für bie 
toiffenfd^ftlid^en ^totdt ber <)ra!tifd^en ^i^ilofo^^i^ie i^elfen lann. 

©ei^r alt ift ber ©ntourf, ber ©egrtff bgx«2ttft .eigji^^ ju 
b eren ^rittci|3 ni^t , toeil er leinen ^ruHTju Unterorbnungen 
ber i)erfd^iebenen*®üter barbiete^ 9lun ift rid^ttg, ba§ bann, toenn 
man einmal biefen ©egriff mit Slbftraction öon bem d^aralterifttfd^en 
SnffaU ber genoffenen ®üter einfeitig mit bem fubjecttöen ®enu6 
gleid^bebeutenb fefet, bicö nod^ ein ÜKei^r ober Süiinber, aber leine 
Slbftufung qualitativ) »erfd^iebener (Süter möglid^ ift Mein eineö^ 
ti^eil« fottte man ä^^g^ftc^en, baß gauj berfetbe ÜBangel anäf allen 
anbern für tjomel^mer gehaltenen ®runbbegriffen ber St^if anfängt 
Slud^ fie laffen jtoar bie Süiöglid^Ieit »erfd^iebener arten beö ®uten 
ju; tt>enn fie aber in ben gaü fcmmen bie aöBerti^e biefer Slrten 
Dergleichen gu muffen, fo folgen aud^ fie anberen ®efic^t^^)unlten, 
bie mit jienen ®runbbegriffen nid^t toeiter jufammen^ängen» 2lnber^ 
feit« ober, ba »ir einmal ben d^arafteriftifd^en 3n^aft ber öerfd^ie^ 
benen »irlßd^en guftformen nid^t tergeffen, fo lönnen toir eben^ 
fo, toie toir nur au« ßrfai^rung vübtxffanpt bie Stiften j »on 8uft 
lennen lernen, aud^ bie »erfc^iebenen SBerti^e berfelben unö unmittet 
bar burd^ bie ©timme beö ©etoiffen« offenbaren laffen, unb eö 
ift nid^t« atö ^ebanterie, biefe Äenntniß auö biefer Queüe nid^t 
annel^men p »oßen, fonbem für fie einen met^obifc^ tieffinnigeren 
Urf<>rung ju öerlangen^ 

ffiäre enblidf bie ®aäft fo einfad^, toie fie je^t fd^eint, fo gäbe 
e« »eiter leine aufgäbe für unö: toir toürben in jebem rjaü nur 
biefer ©timme be« ®etoiffenö gu folgen i^aben* @ö brandet aber 




ttid^t toettföufttg bcmctft ju tocrben, bag bicfe ©timmc unjtoeibeutig 
nur über einfädle unb reine SSeri^ältniffe eineö SBtttenö jum 
anbem f<)rid^t. S)ie metften Slufforberungen gum $)anbeln liegen 
bagegen für unö in üertoidelten SSerl^ältniff en , bie fid^ leincm 
Jener einfad^en gälte rein unb allein, fonbem terfd^iebenen ju^ 
gleid^ unterorbnen laffen unb bai^er ju einem Sonfßct entgegenge^ 
fester Sntfd^eibungen beö ®ett>iffenö führen* §ier lann bie dni^ 
entfd^eibung niemafö anberö aU mäf ^jraltifd^en ©runbfätjen ge* 
troffen »erben, bie baö ©etoiffen felbft nid^t unmittelbar befifet, fon-» 
bern bie man aug b er Sebenj ^rf al&rung lernen mu^, unb toeld^e 
bie für i)er^)flid^tenb ju l^altenben aßgemeinen S5ebingungen angeben, 
unter benen im ®anjen unb ©rogen bie gröf tmöglid^e ©umme beö 
®uten in bem menfd^lid^en geben tjertoirÄid^t »erben fann* 



3tt>eite« fta»)iteL 
2)te einfad^en fittlid^en Sbeale. 

Unfere näd^fte JBetrad^tung gel^t nid^t auf bie fielen gormcn 
beö ©enuffeö ein, bie unö fd^on burd^ unfere Drganifation unb 
il^re SBed^fetoirlung mit ber 2lutentt>eft möglid^ gemad^t »erben. 
3)Wt Sluöfd^tiegung bief er f i n n ü d^ e n 8uft, nad^ ber ju ftrebcn natfir-» 
Ud^ aber nid^t terbienftlid^ ift, befd^ränlen »ir unö auf bie Sluffu-» 
d^ung berjenigen einfad^en §anblungö»eifen, »eld^e bie feinere unb 
geiftige 8uft einer unbebingten SÖiüigung ergeugen unb bai^er ju* 
gleid^ ate gorberungen auftreten, »eld^e ber fittlid^e ®eift ju 
befriebigen i^at. 

SBir fönnen aud^ fie nid^t eigentlid^ met^obifd^ ableiten, fon^ 
bern nur, inbem »ir ben S5egriff bcö f)anbeln^ in feine eiujelnen 
SWerlmale jergUebern, eine {Rei^e »cn ®elegcni^eiten fd^affen, bei 
benen »ir unö auf bie eingelnen 5luöf<)rüd^e beö ®e»iffenö befinnen. 



5Jiun btaud^cn »tr ba^ § anbellt ctgcntltd^ nur i)cn einem 
anbern Segtiff ju untetf Reiben, bem be^ äBttlenö, Sit finben 
bann^ ba§ §anbeln Moö ba öorfommt, tt>o eine beioußte 35ot^ 
ft eil uns beffen, toa^ baburd^ etreiti^t tt>itb, ber 3[u«gang8t)unlt 
feiner SSettoirllid^ung ift; l^m entgegengefefet ift baö 'blinbe' ©it.' 
fen ber 5RatutIräfte* 2lßein baö blo^e ©etougtfein reid^t nid^t au^; 
^anblnng ift berjenige SSorgang nod^ nid^t, ber au« einer aSer<^ 
fnil()fung öon SScrfteöungen in un^ nad^ irgenb toeld^en ©efefeen 
mit Sloti^toenbigleit entf<)ringt unb burc^ Uebergang auf ben 
Äör^jer ju einer äugerlid^en ©etoegung »irb* 3ÖBir fe^en im ©egen«^ 
ti^eit öcrauö, ba§ aud^ iene 35orfteflungen jtoar unentbel^rftd^ für 
bic Sntftei^ung be^ ^nbelnö finb, aber nid^t felbft eö erjeugen, 
bag fie bielmel^r für ben SBiüen nur ÜKctibe finb, bie i^m ben 
berfd^iebenen 3ÖBert^ möglid^er ^anblungen borfül^ren, aber bie 
SB a 1^ I ja)ifd^ ,i|[nen i^m JJ&erlgff en. 

!5)ie bieten ©d^toierigfeiten, bie in biefem ©ebanfen üegen, ber* 
fparen toir auf f^jöter; für je^t be]^au})ten mir, ba§ für bie getoöi^U" 
lid^e 5lnfid^t jebe ^anblung jugleid^ ei ne_[reie San blung ift, unb 
ba6 bq^er unter ben ©egriff be^ §anbeln^ unjäi^üge fogenannte 
SCl^aten, bie toir atttäglid^ auöfül^ren, gar nid^t gehören* !Die meiften 
unf erer Äör^jerbetoegungen, aud^ voo fie einen ^rotd i^aben, j. 39. 
einen ©egenftanb ju erreid^en ober gu bermeiben fud^en, finb nid^tö 
weiter aW böttig toiüenlofe, burd^ einen 3ÖBiöen toeber erzeugte nod^ 
immer burd^ i^n unterbrüdbare 9lad^ti)irlungen, bie fid^ nad^ pfftfi» 
fiologifd^en ober ^)f^d^oIogifd^en ©efe^en an unfere früberen 3«^ 
ftänbe fnüjjfen, qlfo bur d^ unb au^ unö gcfc^el^en, aber nid^t 
bon ung ^^an toerbem " 

3Bir bef darauf en bal^er ben 92amen beö '^anbeln^' auf bieje^ 
nigen gäüe, too eine 35orftettung berfd^iebener möglid^er §anblung3^ 
toeifen, ferner eine aSorfteüung i^reö berfd^iebenen SBert^c^ unb enb* 
lid^ eine Sntfd^eibung jtoifd^en il^nen borangegangen ift, toeld^e toir, 
gleid^biel je^t ob mit Siedet ober Unred^t, ber freien ©eftimmung 
unfereö Söißen^ jufd^reiben* 



1 



§ 11- 

^äfttn tDxx barauf, bag ^anblitngen nxä)i am einem blinb^ 
totrlenben ©runbe, fonbetn an« einem betougten SÄotiüe unb 
iVoax and einer ®d^^nng bed ^txtffti eined ))otgefteIIten 33er]^altend 
entfi>tingen fetten, fo »erben »ir 

1. (gttegbatfeit be« ©emüt^ö für SÄotiöe unb jene SBätme 
beö ©efüi^U tjetlangen, bie in jebem SugenMid auf baö ©lud 
ober Unglüd t^eilne^menb eingebt, tpeld^ed fie burd^ ii^re ^anblungen 
enttoebet änbem toitt ober burd^ attgemeine (Srnnbfäfte gu änbem 
genöt^igt ift. dagegen iene unbefted^Ud^e tottlommen falte, mafd^inen^ 
mäßige {Reblid^feit, bie attgemeinen ©efe^en immer gei^ord^t, uner^ 
freut burd^ bad ©lud unb unbefümmert um bad Unglüd, tüä^ 
fie erfd^afft, fann im »irttid^en geben an bem rid^tigen Drte ettoa« 
fei^r SWi^Iiieö fein, ift aber an fid^ nur ©egenftanb fittUd^er ^Oix^^ 
bittigung, 

2ln biefer (Srregbarleit be« ©emüt^e« finb breierlei nähere SBe^ 
ftimmungen nod^ befonberö ju ertoäi^nen: 

L toirb natürlid^ bie Sntenfität berfelben i^ren SÖBerti^ er«^ 
i^ö^en* SBir verlangen 

2. aber neben biefer ©röße ber Srregbarfeit aud^ ii^re SSiel^ 
feitigleit, 3m Seben mag e« toieber torfommen, ba§ mit ber 
2:^eilung ber ärbcit aud^ eine Ii^eilung ber Smpfänglid^Ieit jum 
aSortl^eil beö attgemeinen SBol^Ibefinbend eintritt, ba atterbingö ©n-» 
feitigfeit i^äufig tottlommen mad^t in ©ejug auf baö, toaö fie treibt, 
ättein für fid^ genommen ift jebe fold^e SÖefd^ränlt^eit fittUd^ nn^ 
fd^5n, burd^ toeld^e unfer §anbeln jur Slei^nßd^Ieit mit ben tonn-» 
berbaren Sunfttrieben ber Zffkxt i^erabgebrüdtt toirb, benen eben^ 
fattö bie freie SRegfamleit unb nad^ atten ©eiten gerid^tete ^mp\anz^ 
Ixäfldt ber ^^antafie fe^It gnbtid^ toirb man 

3^ bie (grregbarfcit nid^t bloö oielfeitig, fonbern aud^ ^jro^jor-» 
tional bem loirllid^enSBert]^ ber 5Dinge ioünfd^en, oon benen 
fie ©nbrud erfährt: fie fott baö ©roge ernft, baö Meine leidet, 



nid^t 21ÖC« mit ildä^tx gcicrlid^Iett unb glctd^et C)attttä(!t9lctt it^ 
treiben. 

n. SÄotiöe fotten aber nid^t bloö ÜWotii)e bleiben, fonbetn ju 
SOBitInnaen auf bie Slugentoeft füllten, burd^ mläft fid^^anblnngen 
t)on®efinnun8en untetf d^eiben, 3n bief er SÖesiei^ung f ann man 
ganj allgemein bie fittlid^e S3orfd^rift aufftetten: '©u fottft i^an*» 
beln' — unb man tt>irb bamit fagen tt>oßen, ber ÜWenfd^ fotte 
feinegtoeg g barauf toarten, bag ii^n bie Umftänbe ^toingen ^ über^ 
^anpi tta>a^ gu t^un, fonbern mit erfinb erifd^er 3nitiatit)e fofl er 
fid^ einen SSereid^ »äi^Ien, in toeld^em er buF^^tn §anbeln ®üter 
ber ©d^öni^eit, beö ©lüdteö, ober ber ©ered^tigfeit öertoirlßd^en lann. 
Wlt^ blo« contem^jlatiije Seben bebarf in jiebem ©ngelfaüe 
feiner befonberen S5ered^tigung unb lann niemals aügemein^bem 
ti^ätigen itien t)orgejogen werben* Di^nei^in bringt btoö biefe« 
le^tere bie aSeri^ättniffe i^ertor, bie einen »firbigen ©egenftanb ber 
&^ntem))Iation au^mad^en. 

3m (gingeinen lann man biefen allgemeinen SCuöf^jrud^ in brei 
ti^etten : 

1. fott toeber ba^ §anbeln auf baö an fid^ Unmöglid^e un^ 
frud^tbar gerid^tet fein, nod^ ein Sampf gefüi^rt »erben gegen baö, 
toa^ uni)ermeiblid^ ift. !Cieö ift ber ©ebanle ber {Refignation, 
burd^ toeld^e aöe unfere S^i^ätigfeit auf reelle unb erreid^barej 
3iele eingefd^ränlt toirb. 

2. aber: biejenigen $Iäne, beren Slu^fül^rung miJgttd^ ift, fott 
man nid^t bloö ate $Iäne liegen unb, toie i^äufig i)orIommt, i)or 
ber gemeinen Arbeit unb ÜWüi^e fid^ fd^euen, bie aßein gu ii^rer SSer«^ 
toirKid^ung führen ifann- ÜDieö ift aüer ^od^fliegenben ©d^toärmerei 
gegenüber bie gg rberung b er Sne^AJi-/ *^^^ ^^ ^^^ ©rogen toiöen 
aud^ ba^ Kleine nid^t »era^tet 

3. enbtid^ aber lann eö $)anblungen geben, bie nid^t bloö mög<^ 
lid^, fonbern nad^ unferer Uebergeugung burd^au^ 4feH.^l« fi«*^* 
IDann toirb geforbert, bag unfer §anbeln unb unf er SBiüe in lieber^ 

2* 



cinftittttttung fei mit unfcrer Uebetjcugung. S)ic^ ift btc gorberung 
bet ©ctoiffcttl^aftiglcit, bic man aber tid^tig beuten mu§: in 
aßen gälten, n>o tt>ir »iffen, ba§ eö »erfd^tebene Uebetjeugungen 
gibty i^abcn toir blo« bann bie ^fftd^t, ber nnftigen unbeirrt ju 
folgen, tt>enn toir üJbtx^aupt genöti^igt finb ju l^anbeln- iDagegen 
ift e« ein »erberblid^e^ ^rindj} be^ ganatiömu«, unfere Uebcp 
geugungen aud^ ba burcä^fe^en ju tooüen, tt>o gar feine ^fttd^t jum 
§anbeln t)crliegt 

ni. 3ebe §anMung mn^ irgenb einen B^f^^"*^ irgenb eine^ 
ffiefen« ober S)inged enttoeber öeränbern ober i^n gegen .broi^enbe 
aSeränberung fd^üfeen. 3n S3eji|g auf biefen 3n]^alt ber §anb^ 
lung fönnen toir 

'1. fagen, baß überaß tooi^Igefäöig bie ^ie tat ift, toeld^e jebe^ 
92atur<)robuct unb jebe^ 9iaturereigni6 , baö in bem ^tane be^ 
©anjen feine berechtigte ©teöe einnimmt ober einjune^men fd^eint, 
mit 2ld^tung ungeftört fein unb fid^ enttoidetn tagt, ja (fotoeit 
bieö möglid^ ift) feine ©nttoidlung unterftüfet, niemals aber ftörenb 
barein eingreift, o^ne burd^ einen befonberen ®runb baju bered^tigt 
jU fein- iDiefer ©runbfafe tjerurti^eilt jeben jtoedEtofen 3^tftörung^ 
trieb aud^ gegen Unbelebte^; i^ren größeren fittüd^en SÖBertl^ cr^ 
langt natürtid^ biefe ^ietät in bem SSeri^öItnife t)on ©eiftern p 
©eiftern, unb bitbet bann ba^, tt>aö toir SB ol^Ito ollen nennen* 
@^ lann ^ ' * 

2. torlommen, baß gtoei an fid^ jutäffige Jöeftrebungen t^er^ 
fd^iebener ©eifter fid^ an einem unb bemfetben ©egenftanb begegnen* 
@ö gefäüt bann, loenn leiner t)on beiben auf feiner au^fd^Iieglid^en 
©efriebigung beftel^t, fonbern beibe fotoeit jurüdtreten, ba§ beibe 
tl^eitoeiö gleid^mägig befriebigt toerben lönnen. !J)iefe ©elbftbegren^ 
jung ober SSittigfeit toirb »on §erbart aU Urf^jrung beö ditä^t^ 
betrad^tet* ßnbtid^ 

3» gefäüt bie 33 er gel tun g, b. i^. toenn gu einem SBißen, ber 
ein beftimmteö ÜÄa§ öon SBol^l ober SBei^e veranlagt l^at, ein cnt^ 



^red^cnbcö ÜWag bcö go^ncö ober bcr ©träfe juvüdlci^rt. ©od^ ift 
ju Bcmcrtcn, ba§ tt>it i^ierauö jtoar bie fittUd^e ^fltd^t betS)anI*' 
batictt fci^t leidet, bagcgen gar nid^t fo unmittelbar unfer 5Red^t 
ableiten lönnen, bie ©träfe felbft ju ijoüjiel^en nnb unö an bie 
®teüe be^ ©d^idfate ju fefeen, toeld^eö un^ befriebigen tt>ürbe, toenn 
e^ ton felbft bie SSergeltung übernähme* 

§ 14. 

IV. 5Kod^ ein i)ierter 3^8 S^^ört ju nnferem i)cüftänbigen SSe*» 
griffe beö ' ^anbelng\ 3Son ben S^^ieren geben tt>ir gtoar iu, ba§ 
fie mand^erlei 'ti^un', aber ton '$)anblungen' ^>flegen toir bei ii^nen 
nid^t ju reben. 3ÖBir fe^en nämlid^ i)orau^ (gleid^oiel ob mit ^täft 
ober Unred^t), bag bie Zffint immer fogleid^, burd^ bie Slnregung 
eineö Slugenblid^, ju einer momentanen Si^ätigleit beioogen toerben, 
nid^t aber burd^ ©runbjäfte, »eld^e fie burd^ bie ^Bearbeitung 
ti^rer grfal^rungen fid^ gebilbet unb ate ben bcftänbigen ®runb 
aller i^rer $)anblungen feftgefefet i^ätten. ÜWit einem SBort: ^ge^ 
jBrt j^um '^anbeln' ein ^^etfanlt^feit ategubject. hiermit ift 

1. »erlangt Sonf ^quenj im §anbeln: nur baöjenige, »a^ 
an^ fold^ einem beftänbigen Si^aralter fliegt, nid^t aber bie incon^ 
fcquenten fd^önen 5luftoattungen erfai^ren unfere fittlid^e ^Billigung. 
Dann aber »erlangen loir 

2. jugleid^, bag nid^t jebe einzelne §anblung attemal auf einem 
gefä^rlid^en Äam^jfe jtoifd^en biefem S^arafter unb ben Slntrieben 
be^ Slugenbftdtö berui^t SSielmei^r aU »iel ^ö^ere^ 3beat ber ©itt-» 
lid^Ieit unb ate etioaö,,toa£jmterj[nb^ 

§atjjrfd|einy^ bie baö rid^tige ^an^ 

beln aW eine jtt>eite5Ratur erfd^einen läft, unb bie toir unter bem 
5Ramen ber* 'C)eiKgIeit' aud^ ba »erei^ren, too fie fiberl^aupt gar 
nid^t einen frfli^er vorangegangenen Sam^jf annei^men tagt. @nb^ 
lid^ ift e^ 

3. burd^auö nid^t ein fittUd^e^ ®ebot, bag Siner gerabe fo fein 
unb i^anbeln foK, »ie ber 2lnbere. 35ielme^r fott ieber feinen eigen** 



/ 



tffümliäftn inbiöibueUcn e^aralter fittlid^ fo auÄbttbcn, baS 
et babutc^ ®fttcT etjcugt ober felbft ein fold^e« ®iit tovtb, toeft^ 
fein anbetet in bet SBeft genau mit betfetben gatbe unb (gtgcn^ 
t^ümlid^Ieit batjufteflen tjetmag, 

§ 15. 

J)iefe t)etf(]^iebenen 3beale, bie tt>it iefet aufgefü^tt i^aben, finb 
i)on t)etfd^iebenem SBettl^. 

!Cie etfte ®xvippt (§11) lann man aW ^iatutgaben begeid^nen, 
übet bie »it unö fteuen, tt>enn fie ba finb, beten gänjüd^et SÄangel 
aßetbing^ iebe etl^ifd^e Seutti^eilung aufgeben »ßtbe, beten 3nten^ 
fität abet ioäf t)on bem lebenbigen ©emüt)^ ntd^t tt>ittIfitU(]^ gemad^t 
toetben, fonbetn il^m nut aW ein gu etteid^cnbeö 3^^^ t)otf(ä^toeben 
lann. 

!Die jtoeite ®xuppt (§ 12) f}aupt[aäßäf entfptid^t bem, toa« 
^etbatt untet bem 5Ramen bet einen 3bee bet 'SSoWommenl^cit' 
obet untet bem ©afee öeteinigte, aüe« ®to6e unb ©tatle gefafie 
im 35etgleid^ ju bem Steinen unb ©d^toad^en. ©d^on in feinet 
eigenen ©d^ule ift bemetft toctben (§attenftein), bag biefe« ®e^ 
faßen nid^t eine eigentUd^ eti^ifd^eSSittigung unb ba§ biefe^35oü^ 
lommeni^eit' nid^t felbft eine eti^ifd^e S3otttepd^feit, fonbetn nut 
eine fotmelle ©eftimmti^eit ift, bie gtoat fut fid^ 3nteteffe obet 
©efaüen ettegt, übtigenö abet auf fittlid^e« unb unfittltd^e« 
§anbeln gleid^mägig antoenbbat ift ®ie toat ^iet bloö ju et-» 
toäi^nen, »eil oi^ne fie baö flttlid^e $)anbeln nid^t beftei^en lann, 
nid^t abet toeil eö unmittelbat in ii^t beftänbe. 

5lud^ bie t)iette ®xnppt (§ 14), bie ben i>etfönlid^en ßl^ataltet 
betrifft, f daliegt fid^ bem an: fie enthält gotmen, in benen nid^t 
allein ba^ ©ittlid^e, fonbetn nid^t minbet aud^ ba^ Unfittlid^e feine 
^öd^fte äuöbilbung etpt 

5Rut bie btitte ®xnppt (§ 13) enthält bieienigen fittlid^en 
3beale, toeld^e an fid^ unbebtngte Billigung ettegen. 5lbet aud^ 
untet ben btei ©liebetn' biefet ®xnp)pt giü bieö eigentlid^ genau nut 



üon bem SBoi^ltoonen. ©enfen »tt unö nämlld^ (ba^ 2. ®lteb 
bicfer ®xvofpt anlangcnb) einen '®treit' gtoifd^en itod Sräften, bie 
»Ott i^m gar leinen ©d^nterä jn entpfinben fällig finb, fo toörben 
toxx in i^nt eine burd^auö gleid^güttige ^at^aäft feigen, bie nid^t 
tt>eniger totxtff to&xt, aW ber anbete gafl eine^ einträchtigen 3n^ 
fammentoirlenö ebenfo blinbet Gräfte. !Der '®tteit' nii§ fällt 
Hoö unb feine ftiebUd^e Sluögleid^nng gefällt, toeil toit i)on i^m 
(Sntftei^nng i)on Unlnft, i)on biefet aber S3etminbernng betfelben 
ertoartem Sbenfo (baö 3. ®lieb angei^enb) SSergeltnng, toenn fie 
in einet blofen med^anifd^en SSetti^eilung »on 3uftänben beftänbe, bie 
5Wientanbent tooi^l ober toe^e ti^un, toürbe um nid^tö beffer fein, 
alö jebe Un^>roj>ortionalität unb jiebeö Ungleid^getoid^t ®ie i^at 
et^if d^en 3ni^alt auöbrüdttid^ bloö fofem fie'S3erbienft' unb '8o^n', 
'®d^ulb' unb '©träfe' öerfnüpft, toeld^e tjier SSegriffe o^ne aßen 
angebbaren ®tnn fein toürben, toenn fein (Slement ber SSJelt 8 u ft 
ober Unluft enqjfinben lönnte. 

3Bir lommen bai^er auf ben gang einf ad^en früi^eren ®runbgeban^ 
fen jurfidt: fittlid^e SSeurti^eilung be^ $)anbelnö gibt eö nur unter 
ber aSorauöfefeung, bag bieö §anbeln gu 8uft ober Unluft füi^rt. 

S33 e i t e rjfber_ fügtM^.Öißteiö^ll-iiil^^ 
b^^ ©treben nad^ eigener^ Jo nbem nur bag nad^ . grieugut^g 
fr7w5^eTMüd[ett^ bag mithin bie 3b^ee be^ SSBo^'l^ 

toollcn« ben eingigen oberften ®runbfafe aße« fittlid^n $anbelnö 
tiefem mug* 

©ritte« Sai>iteL 
S0tt ber Steilieit be« miUni. 

§ 16. 

üDie ntoralifd^e Seurti^eilung red^net un« unfere §anblungen 
nt^t blo« ate aSottfommeni^eit ober 9Kangel, fonbern al« 3Serbienft 
unb ®d^ulb gu. 



X)tefe betben 99egtifte ^aben bet geix>S^nItd^en Uebetlepng immet 
jinnto^ gcfd^icnen, tocnn mä^t tjoraiiögefcftt »erben bürfte, baß bie 
^anblung, melti^e gefd^el^n ift, ebenfogut ffittt unterbleiben fönnen, 
bo6 fie alfo nid^t bie not^toenbige golge unferer geiftigen 3»' 
Pnbe, fonbem burd^ einen freien Slct be^ SSillend entftan^ 
ben ift 

!Cie änfid^ten, bie über biefe 'grei^it beö ffiitten«' ftreiten, 
i^ben u>ir ie^t burd^juge^en. 

§ 17- 

3n fid^ üoßlomnien Rar unb o^ne SBiberfprud^ ift ber ganj 
entfd^iebene !Cetermini«mu^, ber atte ^anblungen belebter SSBefen 
auö i^ren inneren geiftigen 3#änben mit berfelben attgemein^ 
gefe^lid^n ^^lotl^toenbigleit ^erijorge^en lägt, toie bie ^ji^^fifd^en S3Sir^ 
Inngen auö i^ren bünben Urfad^en- 

S« gibt nur eine S:i^atfad^e, bie un« überl^aupt auf ben ©n^ 
fall bringen lann, bag e^ fid^ mit ben §anblungen anber« tjerl^alte, 
aW mit biefen SBirlungen, nämlid^ bo g ©effi^ I ^^^ j^.jy ^ ^^^^ ^^ 
®elbftt)erbamjtiung. I)amit fefet fid^ nun ber Determinismus 
fo auScinanber, baß er in biefem ©efü^l nur einen 3^^!'^^^^ *>^ 
Unluft fie^t, gang äi^nlid^ berjenigen Unluft, bie totr über un« felbft 
ennjfinben, toenn unS ettoaS mi^ingt ober toir eine aufgäbe nid^t 
löfen lönnen. Sfiur beSi^alb, toeü tt>ir unangenei^me ffiirlun«' 
gen t)on §anblungen empfinbcn, bie t)on uns felbft ausgegangen 
finb, Iniipfe fid^ an jeneS ©efü^t bie Xäufd^ung, als Ratten bie 
$)anblungen, bie t)on äugen nid^t bebingt toorben finb, aud^ leinen 
notl^toenbigen ®runb i n u n S gehabt, unb bie Unluft, bie im gaß 
beS ÜÄigttngcnS fid^ gegen baS äugere $inberni§ unfereS Ji^unS 
rid^tet, fällt in biefem anbem galt, too unfere eigenen $)anblungen 
uns üerbriegen, auf uns felbft gurüdt unb gibt bem ®efü^I ber {Reue 
bie eigent^ümüd^e gärbung, burd^ bie eS fid^ t)on jeber anberen Un^ 
jufriebeni^eit unterfd^eibet Dag toir aber nun aus biefem ©efill^l 
auf eine 'greii^eit beS aöBiüenS' fd^KegeU; ift ein 3rrt]^um, ben toir 



Bfoö bcgci^ctt, tocü »tr ittd^t btc (gntpci^ungötoeifc btcfcö ®c^ 
ffi^W burd^fd^auen* 

9lud^ »)tafttfd^ liege f^ btefe 5lnf^t burd^fü^ren^ 2Äatt lönnte 
fnüiäf leine ^anblung mel^r ju SSetbienft unb ©d^ulb anted^nen, 
fonbettt mügte fie betrad^tett toic baö SSeti^aften bet Sii^iete, ba^ 
UttüetmeibKd^ il^rem 5latut:ett entf^Jtid^t 2lbet eBenfo natütUd^ 
toürbe man eö finben, baß baö SSeti^aften be« ©nen {Regungen bet 
{Rad^c ober einer SSergeltung im 2(nbetn erregt, bie bann nid^t me^r 
aU eti^ifd^e ©träfe, fonbem nur aU nted^anifd^e ©egentoirlung gegen 
empfangene ©nbrüdte anpfeifen toären* 

SOBem biefe ganje aSertoanblung be« menfd^Iid^en SeBenö in 
ein i)erbienft^ unb fd^ulbtofe^ ®pkl beterminirter Äräfte gefäüt, ber 
ift ti^eoretif d^ nid^t ju toiberlegen. Der JBetoeggrunb, fold^en än^ 
fid^ten jU toiberf^jred^en, liegt burd^auö btoö in einer unBetoeiSbaren 
aber ftarfen unb unmittelbaren Uebergeugung, ba§ e^ fc nid^t fei 
unb bag beröegriff eineö ©oUenö unb einer ißer^jftid^tung, 
toeld^er in bief er änfid^t . gar feine ©teße finbet, im ©egenti^eit bie 
aflergett>iffefte unb untoiberf^jred^Iid^fte SSebeutung i^abe- 

§ 18. 

SRand^erlei SSerfud^e l^at eö gegeben, 5Rot]^tt>enbigIeit nad^ 
bem ßaufalgefefee mit ber getoünfd^ten grei^eit s" ^^^* 
einigen. 

aber eö ift juerft ein 3rrti^um, toenn §erbart meint, um 
eine §anblung fittfid^ jujured^nen, lomme e^ bloö barauf an, bag 
fle getooUt fei, aber nid^t barauf, tt>ie biefer äSiße felbft entftan^ 
ben fei. SSBenn man fid^ mit bem Urf^jrung ber $)anblung au^ 
einem SSBotten begnügt, fo mad^t man Dielmel^r fd^on bie SSorau«*' 
fe^ung, bag biefer 3Bitte burd^ feine Urfad^e beterminirt fei 3Äan 
tijürbe fid^ bagegen mit jenem Urfi)rung nic^t begnügen, toenn auö" 
brüdtlid^ ber SBitte aU eine innere ©etoegung befinirt toürbe, bie 
nad^ allgemeinen ©efefeen untjermeiblid^ au^ früi^eren geiftigen 3«^ 
ftänben entf^jringt. 



/ 
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(gö ift ferner gasiJrrig, i^ a§ 'bie mi^re greii^ett mi t Jtoti^^ 
toenbigtett ibenjLiW' f^., SÄan lann aflenfafi« bie confequente 
SnJtot(iiuriOtficirSBef enö , ba« ol^ne aßen äußeren ä^^fl «wr 
feiner eigenen 9latur folgt, mit bem 5Ramen ber greii^eit beeilten* 
$U(ein biefer tDilllärlid^e S^lame bebentet bann bnr(3^and ntd^t<, 
toaö mit ber f tttlid^en 'grei^eit be^ 3Bitten«'> bie toir toünfd^n, 
3nfammeni^an8 i^ätte. üDenn biefe lefttere grei^eit tjerlangt bnr(ä^au«, 
ba6 ber ®eift in feinem SSBoöen unb §anbeln nid^t bloö tjon äußeren 
Urfad^en, fonbem aud^ t)cn feiner *" eigenen 5Ratur' unabl^ängig 
fei, baß er nid^t blo^ bie Sonfequenj beffen auöfüi^ren muffe, toa« 
in biefer feiner 5Ratur ^jräfcrmirt ift, fonbern baß er in iebem äugen«^ 
Mid um!ei^ren, auö biefer SSa^n heraustreten unb mit einem ganj 
neuen Slnfange bie gclgerid^tigleit feiner ßnttoidlung abbred^en Wnne» 

ÜDaffette gilt brittenö gegen Sant'S 35erfud^, in bem jett^ 
lid^en ®eifte«Ieben tjoöftänbige «ebingt^eit atter f^jäteren 3uftänbe 
burd^ bie früheren, alfo i)öttige Unfreiheit angunei^men, bagcgen bem 
®eifte aU einem 'üDing-an^id^', alfo gleid^fam in einem unjelt-» 
l i d^ e n 5Dafein, toeld^eö bem jeitlid^en Seben ju ®runbe liege, eine 
einmalige greii^eit ber ©elbftbeftimmung jujufd^reiben, burd^ 
bie er fid^ benjenigen (S^arafter gefd^affen i^abe, ber nun in bem 
SeitUd^en itbtn fid^ unabänberlid^ in feine Sonfequeujen ergießt. 
©Icid^öiel tt)ie e« fid^ mit ber meta<)]^^fifd^en 3uläffigleit biefer «n- 
^ fid^t teri^alten mag, fo gibt fie unö ftatt beffen, tooran toir 3ntereffe 
nehmen, eöoaö ^nbereö, toaö un« gans gteid^gfiftig ift. SBenn toir 
nid^t in biefem seitlid^en geben, baö toir allein lennen unb leben, 
iene ©elbftbeftimmung in iebem äugenblidt toieberi^olen lönnen, fo 
»erben toir nid^t bafür getröftet burd^ einen freien Slct, ben »tr in 
' einem unö ganj unbelannten !Cafein fotten tjoßjogen ^aben. 



§ 19. 

5Dem 35erfud^e, biefe greii^eit su red^tfertigen, muß bie 
grage üorangei^en, ob er nid^t burd^ bie tjori^erige ©etoißi^eit 
au«nai^mölofer®eltungbe^eaufalgefefee«i)erbotenioerbe. 



!Dtefc ®cltuttg fettft lann man au3 ber Srfai^rung ober 
aM a^Jttortfd^ctt ©tfinben aWetten tooUtn. 

SSJaö baö Srfte betrifft, fo lann man nid^t einmal bci^au^Jten, 
baß eben bie Srfal^rung bie ©ültigleit be6 Saufalgefcfeeö für aüe 
23^eile beöSflaturlaufö lel^re* !Denn t)iele ®ebietc finb l^ier nod^ 
fo unbelannt, baß toir nur t>on ben tooi^Ibelannten au3, in benen 
biefeö (gefefe unjiocifel^aft ixlt, feine ©ültigleit aud^ auf fte fiber- 
tragen» !J)aß bieö mit 3ied^t gefd^cl^e, leugnen loir nic^t, l^alten 
aber nid^t für felbftöcrftänblid^, baß biefelbe ©efefemäßigleit aud^ aße 
Sii^eilc beö tjöüig anberö gearteten geiftigen ititn^ bcl^crrfd^e. 

©urd^ birectc ©elbftbeobad^tung lönnen toir ben a3c= 
toeiö bafür enn>irifd^ nid^t erbringen, ©tauben toir in tjielen gäüen 
nad^ioeifen ju SJnnen, toic unfer Sntfd^Iuß burd^ bie vorangegangenen 
geiftigen ^n^ünit beterminirt toorben fei, fo IBnnen toir baffelbc in 
eben fo jai^Ircid^en anbern gälten gar nid^t 2lber aud^ bie erften gäüc 
finb jiocibeutig. ©enn jioei ÜRotitje a unb b fibertegt toorben finb, 
unb bann eine §anbtung ß auögefüi^rt toirb, toetd^e bem b ent- 
f^jrid^t, fo entfielet nad^i^er freitid^ für unö attemal ber ©d^ein, 
al3 fei ß natürlid^ burd^ b unb beffcn Uebermad^t über a mit 
5Wot]^ioenbigIeit i^erbeigeffii^rt. Slttcin für bie 3ntenfttäten ber 
3Äotit)e a unb b befifeen toir gar leinen ÜRaßftab, nad^ toetd^em 
toir fie oor ber cntftei^enben §anbtung abmeffen SJnnten* !J)aßb 
ftärler gctoefen fei, ift btoö eine §^<>ot]^efe, bie toir ex post 
mad^en, toeil toir eben baran getoöi^nt finb, ©irlungen in ber 
5Watur au6 fotd^em Uebergetoid^t einer größeren firaft über bie 
* Heinere abjuteiten. 5We]^men toir bagegcn an, eö fei eben ein freier 
©itte getoefen, ber für ß entfd^ieb, fo toirb Mt^ fid^ ebenfo ju 
oeri^alten fd^einen. 2lud^ bann toerben toir nad^i^er b at« ba« 
ftärfere ÜRotit) betrad^ten lönnen, nur toirb fein Uebergetoid^t bann 
eben oon bem freien Sntfd^tuß l^errüi^ren, mit toetd^cm ber 
äBitte fid^ für eö entfd^ieb. 

Sitte ©etbftbeobad^tungen finb bai^er jtoeibeutig. ÜRan l^at fic 
JU ergänjen gefud^t burd^ eine®tatiftil, bie fid^ über bie §anb- 



V 



lungcn g^njer aSolMmcngen ctftrcdt 3)?an glaubt gcfunbcn ju 
i^abcTt, ba^ in gießen 3^^^^^ ^"^ glctd^et aSoItemcngc eine glet^ 
Slttjai^l betfelben aSetbred^n mit gtößter 9iegelmä§igfeit )x(Sf toie^ 
betitele. 

35iefe JRefuItotc betui^en auf fei^r unglaubtofirbigen SBered^nun- 
gen. iffiären fie inbeffen fieser, fo »ütbe i^te Deutung jtoeifel- 
l^aft fein. ®äbe eö itgenb einen gel^eimni^öoüen (Srunb bafür, baß 
im SBeltlauf ein beftänbige^ aSetl^ältniß jtoifd^en ber ©umme bct 
guten unb ber böfen Elemente ftattfinben muffe, fo lönnte ftd^ boci^ 
biefe ®efe^mä§igleit nur auf bie (Sefinnungen begiei^en, bie ba^ 
eigentlid^ ®ute unb Söfe finb, nid^t auf bie jur Sluöfül^rung ge^ 
lommenen ^anblungen, bei bereu Slufjä^lung bie aüeröerf^iebenften 
®rabe ber öoöi^cit unb ®üte unbeaci^tet bleiben, mläft ju $anb^ 
lungen t)on berfelben 2lrt geführt ^aben, unb ebenfo unbeaci^tet bie 
inneren a3ett)egungen , bie burc^ äußere ^inberniffe bon ber 83c-» 
gel^ung einer Zffat abgel^aften »orben finb. 33oÜIommen finnio« 
bagegen ift bie leichtfertige öel^aujjtung : "^ju ber iffidtorbnung ge- 
l^öre eine beftimmte ^a^ tion 95erbred^en, gleid^öiel »et fieÄu3fibe\ 
' ^näf bie anbere SJarfteüung, nad^ »eld^er eben biefe aSerbred^n 
feine conftante ^a^ i^aben, fonbern mit ber Sage ber Umftänbc 
fid^ änbern, bereift nid^t ba^ aSorl^anbenfein eine« ®efe^e5, nad^ 
»eifern bie ßntfd^eibungen berSBiüen erfolgen müßten, fonbern 
jeigt nur, baß bie oben bemad^läffigte immer oor^anbene ©ummc 
beö aSöfen balb mel^r, balb toeniger ©elegenl^eit gum Uebergang in 
beobad^tbare Sii^aten finbet 

Snblid^: mag nun jene conftante ober biefe variable fd^n^ 
bare '(Sefefemäßigleif ftattfinben, fo ift e« überl^au^Jt eine SBiflför, 
fie für me^r aU eine 2:^atfad^e, fie alfo für eine tt>irllid^e®e- 
fe^lid^Ieit aujuerlennen. SBäre in ber Z^at jeber SBifle boü«» 
lommen bebingungöloö frei, fo toürbe jebe regelmäßige ober unregct^ 
mäßige Sleußerung in Sil^aten ebenfo gut möglid^ unb ebenfo tt)emg 
räti^feli^aft fein, aW jebe anbere. ©aß man alfo in ben beobad^teten 
Slnjal^Ien ein fold^e« beterminirenbeö ®efefe oermutl^et, gefd^iel^t fd^on 



unter bcr ajorauöfcfeung, baß alle btefc Stetgniffe bebingenben 
Urfad^en unterliegen. 3Ran fann bai^er auf btefem 2Bege leinen 
©egenbetoeiö gegen bie greti^eit finben, toeil bte ganjeöe^ 
trad^tung unb ber ganje ®runb ber SSertounberung über jene an< 
geblid^en 3iegelmä§igleiten fd^on auf beut aSorurtl^eil ber felbft*» 
öerftänbUci^en Sebingtl^eit aller Sreigniffe beru^^t* 

(Sinen anberen SBeg f(J^Iägt man ein, inbem man bie auö" 
nai^mölofe ©ültigleit beö Saufaljufammen^angeö aU eine unferem 
©eifte angeborne unb für fid^ eötbente SBal^rl^eit betrad^tet, 
toeld^e iebe greii^eit unmögüd^ mad^e. 

9Zun tft aber ju bebenlen, baß eben ber unenblid^e 9ie- 
yireffu^ ju bem biefe 2lnna]^me nöti^igt, bie abfoIute~®üItigfett 



be^ ßaufalgefefeeö öerbädbtig madbt. 3n ber SCbat finb j. 35. bie 
5Waturö)iffenfd^aften genöti^igt, jum ^Begreifen ber SBelt nid^t bloö 
eine Unjai^I öerfd^iebener Elemente, bie ol^ne Urfai^e immer 
toaren, fonbern aud^ eine Unjai^I öonöetoegungen tjorauöjufe^en, 
bie jtoifd^en ii^nen in beftimmten JRtd^tungen gefd^ei^en. SCuö einer 
anfänglid^en äWenge burd^au6 rul^enber Elemente ift feine öe«* 
t^egung JU erjeugen. Söie todt man nun aud^ eine tcettere Slblei^ 
tung nod^ öerfud^en mag, fo fe^t fie bod^ immer tt)ieber neue öe^ 
megungen öorauö, unb man tft ju bem ©eftänbniß genßti^igt, eö 
fomme nid^t ju ber SBtrlltd^Ieit an^ irgenb einer Urfad^e ©e*» 
tt)egung i^inju, fonbern fie fei, urf ad^Io6 unb üon 2lnfang, ©e*» 
megung. 

SlJiuß bieö nun einmal jugeftanben tperben aW ein 23^at* 
beftanb, fo gibt eö leinen ®runb, toarum ntd^t aud^ inneri^alb 
be^ Saufet ber ©tnge fid^ öoßlommen ntnt Slnfänge etneö toetteren 
(Sefd^ei^enö jeigen foüten, bie in bem grüi^eren leine SBegrünbung 
finben, looi^l aber, nad^bem fie einmal in ben 3^f^^^^^^^^8 *>^^ 
3BirfIid^!eit eingetreten finb, biejienigen golgen nad^ fid^ Jtel^en, bie 



t^ttcn in ti^rcr ie^tgcn aSetfni^jfung mit ber übrigen SBclt naci^ 
aßgcmcincn ©cfe^n gd^iJtcn* 

^ierauö »erftcl^t fid^ t)on fclbft, ba§ febct foliä^e "neue anfangt 
alfo lebet Sntf^lH§ eineö freien SBiüenö, rfidfid^tUd^ feinet 3^' 
ftanbelommenö unerlUrlid^ fein muß, benn 'erÄären' l^eißt nic^t« 
toeiter, ate jeigen, baß ein beftimmte^ ßreigniß nac^ aßgemcinen 
Siegeln bie golge feiner äntecebentien ift. !55ie Unbegreifli^feit ber 
freien Sntfci^Ueßung ift bal^er lein ®egengrunb gegen ii^re Slnnai^mc, 
fonbem eine ßonfequenj i^re^ eigenen ©egriffö* 

§ 21. 

SDieti^obologif (^ <>flegt man femer einjutoenben, e« fei ein u n # 
juUffiger !J)uaIi«mu3, bie beiben ^rind^ien be« !J)etermi^ 
niSmuö unb bergrei^eit nebeneinanber in ber ffielt i^errfd^en 
ju laffen. 

äüein blo« ben Slni^ängem be« erfteren erfd^eint bie« ate ein 
35uaU3mtt«. !t)enn toenn man t>on bem ©egriffe einer notl^ipcn- 
bigen aSerInüj>fung auögel^t, fo ^at man freiließ leinen ®runb, auf 
bie greii^eit ju lommen. ©e^t man bagegen bie lefetere al« tjor* 
i^anben t)orau6, fo finbet fic^, baß fie f eiber, um nurate ba« g^ 
bad^t toerben ju lönnen, toaö fie fein toitt, eine gtoar nici^t au^ 
fd^üeßlid^e, aber l^öci^ft auögebel^nte ®eftung be« Saufalgefefee« })o- 
ftulirt Senn jum toirflid^en §anbeln fann ein freier Sntfd^Iuß 
niemals lommen, toenn eö nici^t ein ®^ftem t)on Singen, 35er- 
i^ältniffen unb ßreigniffen gibt, bie unfei^Ibar naäf allgemeinen ®e- 
fefeen juf ammeni^ängen , fo baß ber ©iüe, toenn er einem biefcr 
Elemente einen ä^f^^^b * jugefügt i^at, mit öottlommener ©id^r- 
i^eit barauf reci^nen lann, e« toerbe barauö nur a über lein an- 
berer B^f^^^^ ß folgen. Sonnte bagegen auö einer Slnfangötoir- 
fung a afie« ÜRiJgüci^e ß, y, ö tc. mit gleichem 3ieci^te folgen, fo ^ht 
\xä) aße« §anbeln auf, loeil man niemals getoiß loäre, burci^ ben 
getoä:^lten 5lnfang beffelben ein beftimmteö ^iel ju erreid^en* 



I 



golgftc^ fci^lic^t ba« ^rinci^ ber Steilheit baö anbete bc« !J)c= 
tennitti^mu« in fic^ ein unb bcr SBottontf etncö üDnaUömuö tft 
gtnnblo«* 

®ne anbete gtage tft, ob ein fo fteiet ©ifie unfeten eti^ifc^en 
Slnfotbetungen entf^Jtid^t ÜRan äußett ^äufig, eine fo blinbe (SnU 
fd^eibnng, bie ba« ®nte nic^t nm beö ®uten loiüen ti^ne, fei lein 
äJotjng beö ÜRenfd^en, fonbetn eine nnöetnünftige fittfic^ loetti^Iofe 
gä^igleit 

ÜDagegen ift golgenbeö ju etioibetn : (Sanj mit Unted^t f<)tid^t 
man t>on einem ^ 'Minben^ StSillen . SDenn üon Slnfang an i^aben 
tt>it ben SSJitten nic^t afö eine ifolitte, füt fid^ fettft tjotl^anbene 
Staft, fonbetn nnt aU eine ©etoegung in AntS£LM. M^n leb en ^ 
bigen ®eif te^ alfo nnabttennbat öon bem »ctoug tfetn unb t>on 
bet Setti &bentti^eiln ng tjetfd^iebenet möglid^et §anblungen angefei^en» 

Sie« abet fd^eint un« auc^ i^inguteic^en* ©obalb bie Äennt- 
niß beö SBetti^e« bet §anblungen öot^anben ift, toitb eben ba- 
butc^ bet ©itte beö ®eifte3 juted^nungöfäi^ig, bet fid^ füt bie eine 
obet anbete entfd^eibet. Äeine6toeg5 abet l^at man an^et bem 33ot-* 
l^anbenfein biefet Stienntniß aud^ nod^ eine med^anifd^e SBitffamleit 
betfelben anjunel^men, butd^ toeld^e fie bie 9iid^tung be« SÖißen« 
beftimme* SSoWommen unftud^tbat finb namentlid^ aße aSetfud^c, 
eine fold^e SSJitIfamleit jioat jUjugeftel^en, abet fie aU bloße '©n- 
labung' obet '3ncIination' be« SBiüen« nod^ öon einet tjöttigen 
Detetmination beffelben untetfd^eiben ju lootten* 

Snbfid^ mu§'${n5ugefügt toetben, baß gat nid^t bie Steilheit, 
) alfo bet nod^ unentfd^iebene SBitte baö Object motalifd^et S3e^ 
utti^eilung ifi ÜRan lann biefe Steilheit an fid^ tjöüig toetti^lo« obet 
unöetnünftig nennen, abet fie ift bie Conditio sine qua non, ba^ 
mit 35etbienft obet ©d^ulb eineö ©ittenö möglid^ loetbe* ßtft bet 
entfd^iebene SBitte, loeld^et nun bie Steilheit aufgei^oben i^at, 
ift ja nad^ feinem Snffalt böfe obet gut, fönnte abet leinet J)on 
©eiben fein, toenn et nid^t auf biefe SBeife entftanben toäte* 



§ 23. 

SBcnn man ba^ 93ortgc jugtbt, fotoett man bie gtcil^ett föt 
ftci^ betrachtet, fo finbet man bod^ neue ©d^totetigleit, toenn man 
fie in bem Bufammeni^ana mit bem SDied^ani^mu« unfere« (Seelen- 
leben^ betrad^tet, in ben fie bod^ noti^toenbig lommen mug, tt>etttt 
fie toitffam fein tottt. 

2)enn jeber (Sntfci^lu^ be« freien SBittenö finbet in unferem 
®emüt^ Bnftänbe, tl^eU« aSorfteöungen t^eilö ®efü^Ie t^eU^ ®trc^ 
bungen üor, bie er enttoeber änbern ober gegen beöorfte^enbe äen- 
berungen fd^üfeen mu§. S)a nun biefe 3wpänbe alte o^ne äitm^d 
nad^ aßgemeinen (Sefe^en gufammen^^ängen, alfo unter ben ©egriff 
eine« SDied^aniömu« faden, fo »ürbe ber SBiüe, um l^ier etttHi« 
leiften ju Knnen, fid& attemal in eine beftimmte Sraft t>on be* 
ftimmter ®rö§e öertoanbeln muffen, bie gerabe i^inreid^t um nad^ 
ben ©efe^en biefeö äWe^ani^muö bie verlangte ©irfung l^ertjor- 
jubringen. 

©iefer fonberbaren gorberung lönnte man burd^ bie ©ei^au^y 
tung auömeid^en: ber SBiüe ti^ue nid^t« atö toonen. Ob ba«, 
tt)aö er toiü, aud^ nur in bem 3nnern ber ®eele öoübrad^t, ob olfo 
bie Seibenfd^aften, bie ii^m entgegenftei^en, übertounben toerben ober 
nid^t, baö l^ängc nid^t üon i^m ab; Jjielmel^r muffe ber@efammt- 
juftanb beö ©emüti^ö glüdtüd^er SBeife fo fein, ba^ au« i^m bon 
felber bie öon bem Söiöen getoünf d^te SBirfung folge; too nid^t, fo 
l^abe e« bei bem guten SBitten fein JBeioenben. 

I)iefe SDieinung ift Wo« in religiöfen ©ebanlengängen un9 
geläufig. S)a« ®ebet j. ©., @ott möge unfern fd^toad^en aBitten 
ftärfen, bebeutet nid^t: ®ott foüe für un« tootten; bieö öielmel^r 
bel^alten toir un« felbft üor. aber toir bitten, bafe bem SBitten bie 
I tt)irlfame Sraft öerliei^en toerbe, bie er an fid^ nid^t :^abe; unb 
loir finb bann geneigt, aud^ unfere moralifd^e ©eurti^citung burd^ 
ben bloßen guten Söitten jufrieben ftetteh ju laffen, ben ÜRangel 
j\ber Sluöfüi^rung aber auf bie menfd^tid^e ©d^toäd^e jU fd^ieben. 



(So ift jicboc^ ntd^t mögüd^, bicfc Slnfid^t butc^jufü^rcn. ^mn 
man fic fc^arf bcfttmmt, b. ^. ben ©tuen nid^t bloö im SlÜge^ 
ntctnen ju fd^toac^, fonbern an ftd^ tJöIHg untotrlfam fein 
la^t, fo ift nid^t ntel^r ju fagen, toobutd^ er fid^ bann nod^ öon 
einet Mögen ti^eotetifd^en (Sinfic^t »on ber göBIjdSMt ^ber Sdo^^txt 
citter^anblung nnterf^eibe* 3Öie toenig man nun aud^ baö 3Befen 
be^ äBUtenö bntd^ anbete ©orte tefd^reiben lann, fo ift bod^ geioi§, 
ba§ toir nur ba öon i^m reben, too auger btefer ©infid^t ein ge^ 
toiffeö 3Rag J)on Slnftrengung ju i^rer SSertoirlttd^ung öorl^anben 
ift* 5Daö i^eigt: ieber SBiÜe ntug irgenb einen ®rab toirlfamer 
^ntenfttät l^aben* 

®oß nun bamit biegreii^eit beftei^en, fo lönnte aud^ biefer 
©tätlegrab burd^ nid^tö auger bem SSJiÜen bebingt fein, unb toir 
toürben alfo verlangen muffen, bag eine tJöttige Steilheit nid^t Bio« 
bie SRid^tung beftimme, toeld^e ber äBitte nei^men toirb, fonbern 
aud^ bie Äraft, mit toeld^er er in biefer 3iid^tung fid^ burd^fefeen 
toirb* 3ft bai^er unfer guter SBilJe einmal 'ju fd^toad^' geioefen, 
um unferen geibenfd^aften ju toiberftei^en, fo ift baö für nn^ nid^t 
eine Sntfd^ulbigung, fonbern eine 8 e fd^ulbigung* Unb in ber S:$at 
^jflegen toir in unf erer ® elbftbeurti^eilung jenen Slu^brucf f jufd^toad^'] 
nur im ®inne eineö S^abelö gegen unö ju gebraud^cn. 

hiermit enbigen toir biefe Slnal^fe, ft)eld^e nur barauf bered^net 

fein lonnte, ben tl^eoretifd^en SSoriourf ber Unbenibarleit ber Srei*' 

i^eit ober ii^rer Unjuläffigfeit in bem ©aujen unferer SBeftanfid^t 

jurücfjuioeifen, bie aber jugleid^ bie burd^au« <>arabofen, beöioegen 

Vaber nid^t toeniger mögüd^en SSorfteüungen auftiii^ren foßte, bie 

Iman f äffen mug, toenn man^id^ entf daliegt, biefe t^eoretifd^ nnU^ 

Itoeiöbare greii^eit aW 'ein ^oftulat ber <>raltifd^en aSemunft' an^ 

' juerlennen. 



«otje, ^)raltif(!(>c Wtofop^ie, 2. «ufl. 



^metier ^anpttf^eit. 



Uebergang« 
§ 24. 

JHe ftü^tx bci^attbeltcn cti^ifd^cn 3bealc, beten SDlittelpunlt ju* 
lefet bte 3bee beö SBo^tooüenö tft, galten toir für berBmblid^ ffit 
alle ®etfter, tote au(3^ fonft beten 9?atnt bef d^affen fein mag. ^ct^ 
folgen abet Knnen toxt bte aSetiottßtd^ung betfetten natütltä^ blo^ 
in unfeten ttbif(3^en SSeti^ältniffen. 

S)a3 golgenbc etfd^etnt ba^ct att eine 2lnmenbung be^ SSoti* 
gen anf bie (Situation betüRenfci^entoelt, allein »it toünf(3^ten 
bieö nid^t fo öetftanben, aU tt)enn biefe 2lnioenbungen nut Sei- 
f^jiele bct allgemeinen et^ifd^en 3been toäten, b. l^. SBei^' 
f j>iele, an benen im ®tunbe bloö b a 3 t)on aSettl^ ift, »a« in il^nen 
nod^ baö Slllgemeine toiebeti^olt, lo^i^tenb ii^te f<)eci eilen @igcn* 
ti^ümlic^Ieitcn toetti^lofe B^S^^^ii toäten, bie nnt nid^t f eitlen 
Knnten, tocnn baö Sittgemeine tealifitt loetben fott. 

aSielmel^t umgelci^tt: etft in bicfen Sinjelfotmen, tt>eld^ 

baö Sittgemeine annimmt, lommt bet »eid^ti^um be« SBetti^e^ jum 

35otfd^ein, ben e^ au5 ftd^ entioicfeln lann, abet nid^t cnttoidtelt, 

fo lange e« allgemein bleibt !J)ie Siebe bet ©efd^ted^tet, Sltctn- 

unb (Sefd^toiftetliebe, gteunbfd^aft , Äametabfd^aft :c, finb f<>eciette 

butd^ bie ^latutöetl^ältniffe bet ÜRenfd^en öetanlaßte gotmen be« 

©ol^liootten«, J)on benen lebe in ii^tet lebenbigen d^ataltetiftifd^en 

gätbung t)iel mei^t loettl^ ift, aW baö attgemeine SBol^tootten an 

ftd^. Unb cbenfo finb anbete beftimmte 2;ugenben, bie nut butd^ 

jene 5Ratutbebingungcn beö menfd^lid^en gebend möglid^ toerben, füt 

j)iel mei^t ju ad^ten, att füt bloße 8eif<>iele ii^tet attgemeinen Dbet- 

begriffe. 

§ 25. 

üDie Slnotbnung bc« ©toffeö toitb einfad^ fein. (£« ift 
jicmlid^ nufelo« unb nut eine logifd^e Untetl^altung, ju untetfud^en, 



« r 



vb bte t>talttf(ä^c $^tlofot>]^tc aW ein ©Aftern öon ^fttd^tcn, öon 
JRec^tcn, J)on Siugcnbctt ober t)on ®ütetn ju gcftaften fei 
Sitte btefe fotmalen ©egtiffe toüxben boc^ tmitter Wo3 benfelben 3tt^. 
i^alt JU bel^anbeln ^aJen, beffen aSettoitllid^ung tott cntoeber öon 
unö, atö unfete 'Wtci^t\ ober i)on Slnbern gegen unö, aW unfer 
9ie(^t^ Jjetlangen ober bte toxx ate Sl^ätigleitötoeife Semanbeö, ober 
aW burc^ fie i^ergeftettte« ^robuct fd^öfeen unb öerei^ren. 

ßein etnjiger btefer Slttgemeinbegrtffe aber loürbe auö fid^ felbft 
i^erauö ju ben einjelnen gefud^ten Unterarten filieren, itt>ox totr 
nid^t bte beftimntten ©njelöerpftntffe lennen gelernt l^ätten, in ®e^ 
gug auf toeld^e biefe fo aögemeinen gorberungen erft ein beftinintteö 
®e<)räge annei^nien fönnen* 

!Da3 i^eip alfo: toir niügten aud^ bann auögei^en t)on ber 
©erüdtfid^tigung ber 2lnioenbung^<>unIte, toelc^e unferem fitttid^en 
©treten burd^ bie 5Waturi)er^ältniffe gegeben finb, unter benen toir 
leben* 

ÜDiefe aSerl^ältniffe felber ftetten toir unö ntd^t ate einen orb^ 
nungölofen Raufen öor, fonbem folgen atterbingö berSlnnai^nie^baß 
bie fd^öt>ferifd^e Sraft, toeld^e unö in fie tjerfefet i^at, ettt)aö mit ii^nen 
geioollt ^at, ba^ fie alfo eine Sieii^e georbneter eintriebe 
bilben, burd^ bie unfere fittlid^e ©nttoidlung geleitet tcerben fott. 

2lttein aud^ nid^t ntei^r, aU fold^e eintrieb e. SBir meinen 
nid^t, ba§ Sitte«, m^ bie Statur t^ut, für un« ein fittlid^eö ÜRufter 
fein lann ober baß atteö Unnatürlid^e aud^ unfittlid^ fei. Ueberatt 
finb t>xdmtffx bie 5Waturt]^atfad§en nur alö Srmai^nungen jum 5Kad&- 
beulen barüber ju faffen, burd^ loeld^e 2lrt be« ^anbelnö i^nen baö 
größte möglid^e ®ut abäugetoinnen fein tDürbe. 

ÜDiefe grage enblid^ ftetten tt)ir nid^t jum erften 3Kal auf, 
fonbem fo lange ba« 3Renfd§engefd§led^t ejciftirt, ift eö befd^äftigt 
getoefen, fie ti^ätig aufjulöfen burd^ Stiftung ber großen eti^i" 
fd^en Snftitutionen, bie fid^ burd^ atten SÖed^fel ber ®efd§id§te 
i^inburd^ in öerfd^iebenen ©eftalten erhalten i^aben. 



V .• 






§ 27. 

S33cnn tott nun cincÄti^etl« ol^nc btefe gcfci^ic^tüd^e 95orar6eit 
bcö SWcnfc^engef^Ie^tö tax ntd^t aufmcrifam toetben toürbcn auf 
Slüc«, toaö ©egcnftanb unfeter ©ci^anblung fein müßte, fo ift an^ 
beretfettö au^ bteö gef(3^td^tltd^e ©tteBen ntemaUabgef(3^Ioffen* * 
f 5Dte <>rafttfd^e ^^üofo})^ie jebe« 3ettalter3 i^at ballet bte «uf- 
gäbe, au6 ben menfci^l^ett Snftitutionen baöjeiitge au^gufc^etben, 
toaö nad^ ben BW ju btefem 3^^^^^^^ gemachten gefc^ic^tttc^en Sr^ 
>';/ fal^rungen in feinen toeiteren golgen unb ßonfeqnengen mit beS 
aßgemeinen et^ifc^en Slnfotbernngen nici^t fo übeteinftimmt, toie eö 
frühem ^t\tm f(3^ten* Ober anbete gefagt: bie t>taltifd^e ^l^ito- 
fot>^ie ift felbft ein Zffdl biefe« t>raltifci^en Sefttebenö ber SWenfd^^ 
l^eit, au^ ben gegebenen S^atutüeri^ältniffen baö möglici^ größte ®ttt 
}U getpinnen. 

35on biefem ®efid^t^j)unfte auö lann fie, namentlid^ toenn man 
fie na(3^ i^äufigem ®ebraud^ mit bem 5ßamen bc^ ' 9ia tut rec^t«' 
begeici^net, in einem unMaten SSeti^altniffe ju bem ju ftei^en fd^'eincn, 
toaö im engeren ©inne '9ted^t' i^eißt hierüber reid^t eö jefet üotU 
fommen l^in, unö fo anöjnbrücf en : bie <>raftifd^e ^]^ilofoi)]^ie ^at 
nur bie 34££l.ä^ bejeid^nen, bereu aSertoirflid^ung man anftrebeu 
mn% fo ofTeS \xäf de lege ferenda in einer menfd^üd^en Slngelegen- 
i^eit i^anbelt- ^n einem gültigen unb öerbinblici^en '9Jed^te' Knnen 
ii^re S9e]^aut>tungen nur auf bemfelben SBege toerben, auf bem »ir 
fester jebe« JRed^t in ber ®efeüf(3^aft »erben entftei^en feigen. 



aSierteö Äa^iteL 
S^on ber Sinjelfierfon« 

©oioo^l fein !Dafein, alö bie ÜRögßd^feit ber gortfefeung bef- 
felben unb jeber fittlid^en 3lu^bilbung »erbanlt ber Sinjelne fo 



fc^r bet mcnfc^üd^cn (ScfcHfcä^aft, in ber et cnti^alten x% 
baß man t>on ii^m ben Slnfang bct SBctta^tung nur bann mad^cn 
fann, tomn man baö !J)afctn btefct mcnfd^üc^en ®efcKfd^aft bereit« 
öorauöfefet, fie aBer nur afö aSieti^eit anberer Sinjelnen anfielet, bie 
nod^ burd^ leine beftimmten Snftitutionen , fonbern Wo« burd^ bie 
aWögßd^Ieit eine« aSerlei^rö üBeri^au^jt untereinanber juf amnten^ängen. 
Unter biefer aSorau^fefeung läßt fic^ fragen, toorin ber fitt^ 
lid^e 3^^<*/ i^i^ ^flid^t uni> baö JRec^t ber einjelnen ^erfonen 
beftel^e. 

S)ie erfte ^Jragc ift »erfd^ieben beantwortet t)on ber antilen 
SBilbung unb öon ber d^riftlid^en. 

S)em Slltert^um erfd^ien ber ÜRenfd^ oi^ne beutlid^e änlnü*» 
^jfnng an einen über ba« irbifd^e geben l^inauögei^enben ^n^ammm^ 
l^ang öorjugötoeife alö ein 9laturgefc^ö^3f, beffen nid^t fotDoi^I 
fittüd^er al« über^au:()t natürüd^er ^toed nur barin befte^en 
fonnte, aüe fon ber 5Watur »erliei^enen lör^jerlid^en unb geiftigen 
gäi^igfeiten jur intenfii)ften unb jugleid^ i^armonifc^ften 2lu3bitbung 
ju bringen. 

@« ift nid^t nöti^ig, baö 9tid^tige i^ieran i^eröorgui^eben , vooifl 
aber ju bemerlen, baß in biefer 'fd^önen' Snttoidttung be« 3nbi^ 
i)ibuum« bod^ ein 31^8 i^^* Sgoiöntu fliegt. !J)iefe gange SbxU 
bung ift nid^t eine SSorbereitung bef'^Ifte ju einer au^su fü^ren^ 
ben Jlrbeit, fonbern fie ift fo ©elbftjioedt, baß ber ©elbftgenuß ber 
eigenen fd^önen ^erfönUd^feit unb i^rer fidleren ^altung gegenüber 
aüen 5lngriffen i)on außen ben einjigen 3n]^aft biefe« geben« bilbet* 
2»an fann be^^atb fagen, baß ba« afterti^um für aöe äfti^etifc^en 
unb formalen Slemente, toeld^e bie fittlid^en 3been entl^alten, 
fe^r em^3fänglid^ geioefen ift, bagegen fe§ r toenig für ba« lefete 
^rinci^j, be« SÖobtooßen« b. ^. be« üDienfte« für Slnbere, baö ben 
üjlittel^junft ber et^ifd^en 3been au«mad§t. 

!Den ©egenfafe i^ierju bilbet, unter bem ©nfluß be« S^ri^ 
ftenti^um«, bie Ueberjeugung, baß eigen tlid^ jeber ÜKenfd^ nur 
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Ij ptjtt_!Dtenftc für Slnberejberufcn fct, ba§ ba« ©cfttebcn, in 
feiner eigenen* *^etf^n "afie möflUd^en SSorttepd^Ieiten jn concen^ 
triren, im ®runbe nur ein '£tänäenbe8_8a£ter' fei, bie tool^rc @ttt- 
Ii(ä^!eit aber in tjöttigem aufgeben be« eigenen ©elbft unb in ber 
Slufot>ferung ffir Slnbere beftel^e. Äud^ i^ier ift nid^t nötl^ig ba« 
jRid^tigc i^eröorjui^eben unb faft cbenfotoenig niJtl^ig, ju bemerfcn, 
baß ber !J)ienft für Änbere toeber jene aft]^etif(3^e Silbung au^fc^Uegt, 
nod^ fiber]^au^)t in einer. unb ebin^len äufopferung beftel^en 
lann, toeld^e, tt)enn fie t)on 2löen geübt tDürbe, gorjein angebbare« 
^ejultat erjeugen tofirbe. 
\ S« bleibt alfo nur übrig, bie antife ©elbftgenügfamleit, oi^ne 

bie äfti^etifd^e ©Übung aufjugcben, baburd^ ju crgäujen, bag aöe 
burd^ fie erlangten Sräftc ber ÜDurci^fü^rung eine« 8eben«ati>e<fe« 
nad^ ÜRotiöen be« SBoi^tooKen« ju (Sebot gefteßt »erben- 



§ 30. 

©ud^en »ir bie« tl^ätige geben junad^ft ini35er]^Sttni§ jur 
2lu|entoelt ju beftimnien, fo tt)eifen toir jtoeierlei gurüdt 

3uerft jebe a«cetif($e JRid^tung, toeld^e ber ©ittlid^Ieit 
burd^ glud^t t)or jebem natürüd^en ®enuffe ju bienen glaubt unb 
toeld^c bann, toenn fie an bie ©teile be« ®enuffe« nid^t« änbere« 
al« Sntfagung unb Söebürfniglofigleit fefet, nur jur aSerarmung be« 
geben« füi^rt unb bie (Sntftei^ung uujä^liger ®üter ber ©d^iJnl^eit 
üeri^inbert 

Sbenfo toeifen tm bie öei^au^Jtung gurüdt, ein blo« contem* 
:|>latiJ)c« geben fei t)ornei^nier al« ba« tl^ätige. 3ebe SontenHJla*» 
tion finbet einen ii^rer toürbigen Stoff nur in ber Srinncrung an 
bie ©ed^felfäüe unb aSer^ängniffe be« toirllid^n geben«, ©elbft 
bie aSetrad^tung ber 5ftatur ertoedtt toerti^öolle (Sebanlen nur für 
ben, ber in il^ren ©ngeli^eiten ©^rnbole für bie i^nt befannten 
aScrtoidtlungen unb göfungen be« toirllid^en in ©d^nterj unb guft 
ben ganjcn SÄeufd^en ergreif enben geben« toieberfinbet 



2lu(3^ bte anttle Scöorjugung ber ßrlenntni^ unb eine« 
btano6tif(3^en geben« muffen toxx jutildtoetfen/ S« l^at im ®anjen 
unferer ©tibung fretlid^ feinen gnten ®inn, ba^ man bie "SBal^r- 
i^eit"* um i^rer felBfttoißen unb oi^ne unmittelbare aiüdfi^t fud^en 
foöe. ®lci^tt)o^I ift e« ebenfo tid^tig, ba| bie 3lufgqbe^ !?)a^ m^\ 
ift gang genau fo, toxt eö ift^ im ©eivu|tfein nod^ri^ ju re-^ 
^robucireii, an fld^ nici^t ben geringftcn fittK%n .^ertj^ot, SBir ; 
jäftüCLxmtn für 'ägiffe jtI$Af.t' nur beötoegen mit ^täft, toeil ts>xx 
ti^eilö ben 5Wu^en ii^reö ^Betriebe« für baö ®anje beö menf(3^ti(^en 
geben« fo gut einfel^en, baf toxx barauf öerjid^ten, für lebe ein - 
3 eine SSJa^r^eit eine befonbere Slntoenbung ju feigen, anbern- 
t^eilö aber, toeitber allgemeine Si^aralter ber ©ai^ri^eit, i^re 
Sonfequenj unb bie ÜRannigfaltigleit S)effen; toa« mit ®i(3^er]^eit an^ 
tt)enigen ^rinci})ien folgt, un« eine aSertoirllid^ung iDeffen i)or 2lugen 
fteßt, tt)aö toir in ber fittlic^en SBelt burd^ unfere §anblun^ 
gen errei(3^en foüen. 

(Settji^ ift bai^er nur baö t^ätige t>raftif(3^e geben ber 
<Sd^au^3lafe, ben toir für unfere Sräfte fud^en folten; alle ßontem- 
Dilation aber unb alle 3l«cefe finb nur al« momentane gebenöformen ^ 
äuläffig, toeld^e bie i^ier gemad^ten (Srfal^rungen für ba« fernere | 
geben, ober bod^ für Slnbere toieber nufebar ju mad^en fud^em 1 

§ 31. 

üDer 3n]^alt biefeö t^ätigen geben« toirb un« junäd^ft burd^ 
unfere natürlid^en ©ebürfniffe beftimmt. (gr^altung be« 
geben«, SSermel^rung feiner Sequcmlid^feit, Slbtoei^r be« eigenen 
©d^merge« unb Si^eilnai^me an ben geiben Slnberer, bie ber Siatur^ 
lauf unbermeiblid^ l^erbeifül^rt, bilben bie ©elegenl^eiten, toeld^e ti^eil« 
formelle 5lugenben, toie gleig ®ebulb Orbnung«liebe unb ßon^ 
fequenj, erjeugen, t^eil« jur 2lu«übung be« SSJoi^lto ollen« um 
fo mannigfaltiger einlaben unb mai^nen, je löielfad^er bei größerer 
(gntioidflung ber menfd^lid^en SSeri^ältniffc bie gefeitigen ßonflicte 
toerbcn, loeld^e jur Setoä^rung fittlid^er Z^txim^mt aufforbern* 
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beftimmte MufgaBc auf (£tbcn t)on ®ott jucrtl^cUt beult, finbct boriu 
uatürlid^ beu ®ruub, jcbc »lUIürfid^c SJcrfütjung bicfet auferlegten 
Prüfung aW gteöel angufei^eu* 

®auj naäf äl^nl^en ©npffen finb uufete Segriffe bon ptx^ 
yönVxäftx Sl^Tc berfd^iebeu. Mein, toeuu toir aud^ no(^ fo mel 
unfeter &fxt fd^ulbtg ju fein glauben, fo i^at ba« bod^ ben ©tun, 
baf totr folc^e ^fßd^teu ntd^t gegen unö aW Befttmmte Ctnjel^ 
})erfon, fonbern gegen ben aud^ in unö lebenbtgen ©egtlff bet 
^erfon fiberi^au^Jt unb gegen beffen SBetti^ im 3«fcitttnien]^attg 
ber SBeltotbnung ju ^aben glauben. 



günfte« SajjiteL 
@^e unb Santtlie« 

§ 34. 

5Da8 erfte beftimmte fitttic^e 3nftitut, bie (£^e, ift auf eine 
5Watutt]^atfad^e gegrünbet, beren eigene 9iot^ti)enbigIeit unb ©ebeu* 
tung toit gar nid^t berftel^en. !Denn eö ift toxxR^ nid^t gu fagen, 
tparum eigentlid^ ber ®egenf afe ber ©efd^Ied^ter ba fein mfiffe, 
ber ja felbft in baö ^flangenreid^ l^inabreid^t; unb aße l^ierüber 
berfud^ten !J)eutungen laufen in ®j)ielereien au^. 

allein baö fd^abet gar nid^t«. !Die äiufgabe ber liraltifd^en 
^]^iIofot>i^ie ift bloö bie: gu unterfud^en, toie man biefe Siaturti^at^ 
fad^e gum Söeften leieren unb i^r fo biet fittlid^e« ®ut att möglid^ 
abgewinnen lönne. 

3n ber Söeanttoortung biefer grage unterftüfet un8 nun bie 
5Waturbeobad^tung f el^r tocnig. !Die Sil^iertoeft geigt un8 aQer^ 
i^anb 5öeif<)iele ber ^ol^amie unb SÄonogamie, ber ^ol^anbrie unb 
^ol^g^nie, unb bie Sii^iere beflnben fid^ aße tooi^I babel 5E)ie groge 
aSerfd^iebeni^cit ber 8eben«fraft in ben öerfd^iebenen Seben^aftcm 
lägt aßerbingö eine @$e gtoifd^en (gltern unb Sinbern unnatür-' 
lid^, aber bie gtoifd^en ©efd^toiftern bielmei^r red^t emjjfel^Iett«^ 



mxtff crfd^ctncTt. 5lud^ btc Unbeplfltci^lcit ber Stnber motttjtrt blo« 
ein ttmpoxcLXt^ ^n\ammtnUitn bct Sttcrn ju t^rcr Stjtci^ung. 
Slüc biefe '©inic bcr 5Ratur' ftnb in tjcrfd^iebcitcn Bitten unb natio- 
nolctt Sulturen tolrlfid^ befolgt toorben» • 

§ 35. 

!J)cr §au^3tj3unft bcr ntobcrnen Slnfid^t über baö 3beal ber 
(Si^e ttegt in nnferer ©d^äfenng be« SBerti^e^ unb bej^re^jigr 
SSerfönliÄIeit. 

!J)er üRenf^ ift gtoar nid^t aßein ©elbftjtoed, aber er ift eö in | ' 
bem üRaße, baß er nicmaW lebigltc^ att ÜRittel für anbere ^mdt | 
benufet toerben barf. 5Die erfüüung beö ^iaturatoedeö ber gort^ i } 
})flanjung bringt nun ben OÄenfd^en in biefe ©teüung allgemeinen ' i 
9fiaturlräften untertt)orfen ju fein unb mit bem ©genften feiner j ' 
^erfönlid^Ieit, feinem ÄBtt)er, einem 5lnbern bloö aB ÜKittel jur | i 
(SrfüKung biefe« ^mde^ ju bienen. \ 

SSJir bei^auj3ten nad^ S a n t ' ö SSorgang, baß biefe ööüige Ein- 
gabe bie )fitx[intxä)t (Sf)Xt nur bann nid^t fd^äbigt, toenn fie bur(3^ 
ebenfo t)öüige unb auönai^mölofe Eingabe ber anbern ^erfönlid^feit 
in ©ejug auf alle 3ntereffen be« geben« ertoibert toirb* 

§ierau« folgt guerft, baß bie &ft leine temj^orare 35ereini- 
gung, fonbern eine ®emeinf(3^aft be« ganjen geben«, atter menf(3^- 
lid^en unb göttfid^en Sntereffen fein muß, baß ferner nur ÜRono^ 
gamie biefem Sbeal mt^pxxdft, toeil ftet« biejenige Partei, bie in 
ber ÜRei^rjal^I in ein gleichartige« SSerl^ättniß ju einem einjigen ein- 
tritt, qn SBert^ verliert unb in bie ©ebeutung eine« benufebaren 
agittel«8urüdtritt. ß« fotgt enbtic^, baß ber Inbegriff ber ^fßd^ten, 
bie bon ben (g^egatten gu übernei^men finb, überaü nad^ ber natio- 
nalen ®itte ein i)oflIommen beftimmter ift unb nid^t nad^ Söelieben 
ber 3ttföötmentretenben neu beftimmt toerben lann. ?Rur ber Snt^ - 
fd^luß, in biefe« Snftitut eingutreten, berul^t auf einem freien 3Jer- 
trage ber beiben ^erfonen A unb B, ber Sni^alt be« Snftitut« 
felbft ift nid^t burd^ SSertrag abguänbern» !J)ie« entf^^rid^t anbem 



analogien; j. ©. Ärtefl«bienft, äemtcr k. fönnen ftetoiöifl aufgcfud^ 
unb anflenommen n>ctben, aber bie iDicnftöorfd^riftcn muffen bann 
fo flenommcn n>ctben, n>ie fic an \xäf feftftei^en. 

§ 36. 

!Dic J)ofl!ommene fittUd^c ©leid^toerti^taWt beiber S^egatten i^cBt 
bic 9lot^tocnbigfeit niäft auf, baß in Sejug auf bic SlcuSerKci^Ieiten 
bet ßcbenöfü^tung ein einjiger äBitte entfd^eiben muß. @ö öerftel^t 
fid^ ballet jtoar J)on felbft, baß bcr 3Kann feine Sntfd^lüffe fo öiel 
toie möglid^ mit ben ©ünfd^en unb Slnfid^tcn bet grau in Uebet^ 
einftimmung bringt, aber ebenfo, baß bei bleibenber 3ßeinungöt)er' 
fd^iebeni^eit bie ^errfd^aft i^ierüber, alfo bie SSertretung na(3^ außen, 
bie SBai^t beö ©oi^nort^, bie Slnnai^me eineö Slmteö, bie dniSitffÄ^ 
bung über bie SSertoenbung bc6 3Sermögen6 ii^m attein angei^Srt, 
toäi^renb ber grau i^erlömmlid^ bie Leitung be6 inneren $auötoefen« 
jufäöt, unb $Rang unb ©taub unb bie gefettfd^aftti(3^e Si^re beö 
SWanne« jugteid^ aud^ auf fie übergei^en. 

§ 37. 

So gibt leine ®etoalt auf ber JBett, rotläft eine Si^e jtoifd^en 
itoei ^erfonen machen ober red^tlic^ erjtoingen lönnte. Si^r einjiger 
Urf^jrung ift immer bie freiwillige Uebereinfunft ber Parteien. 

Da inbeffen jebe dift inneri^atb einer ©efeUfd^aft geführt 
toirb, t>on toeld^er fie für fid^, i^r ©genti^um unb i^re Stod^Iommen 
Sld^tung unb SRed^töfd^ufe J)erlangt, fo ^at bie ©efeüfd^aft ein JRed^t, 
eine folenne SSerlünbigung be« gefaßten gntfd^Iuffe« ju forbem 
unb ii^ren eigenen äBiöen (ber 2lnerlennung jene^ Sntfd^luffe« ober 
ber Seanftanbung beffelben) au^juf^jrec^en. 

SDen ^totd ber 2lnerlennung, toetd^e jugleid^ bie aSer<)fKd^^ 
tung jum SRed^tdfd^ufe beö Slnerlannten einf daließt, verfolgen aüe 
bie bürgerfid^en ober Krd^üd^en Seremonien, bie man i^äufig irrig 
aW etgentltd^e 'Si^efd^tießung' bejeid^net. 



Sebröcanftqnbung aber lantt UTf»)tün8lt(^ nur im Stttcr*' 1/ 
^ft^ y^.®^\^^\^^^^ ^^^ 5"^ aSerti^ctbtgunfl be6 fittltd^cn ®ctftc6 gc«^ // 
fd^ei^cn, ben fic in fid^ i^errfd^cnb cri^altcn toitt. SDie ©cfcttfd^aft 
fann bai^cr eig^ntficä^ nur iDicjentgcn au8 ti^rcm Umircfö J)crbannen, 
bte i^rcr ©Ute fid^ ntd^t fügen motten, ober fie lann tem<)orär 
bte 3lu «Übung beö anerlannten SRed^W jur SHd^lteßung fu^^jen^ 
biren, bi« Sebingungen erfüllt finb, unter benen fie o^ne ©d^aben 
für fid^ felbft bte (Sf)t anerlennen lann. SStflein an unb für fid^ 
l^at bie ©efeflfd^aft lein SRed^t, ©träfe auöjuüben gegen §anblungen, 
bie bloö i^ren 2lnfd^auungen »iberf^jred^en unb bie nod^ nid^t i^r 
jtt ^)ofitiJ)cm ©d^aben gereid^t ^aben. 

3u benjenigen atlgemeinen SStnfid^ten, bie unfere moberne ®e= 
feöfd^aft um jeben ^reiö aufredet ju eri^alten fud^t, gei^ört fo ba« 
aSerbot ber Sigamie unb ber (Si)t jö)ifd^en ©efd^toiftern unb 
näd^ften SSertoanbten* ©aö tefetere nid^t, toeit eö einem (nid^t 
nad^toeiöbaren) '®ebote ber Statur' n)iberf<)räd^e, fonbern mxl eine 
tid^tige fittUd^e ©nfid^t bie SSermifd^ung t>erfd^iebener fittlid^er U 
aSerl^ältniffe J)erurti^eilt, beren jebeö bloö rein für fid^ feine eigen* 
Ipmlid^e ©d^öni^eit unb äBürbe entfalten lann. ^ 

§ 38. 

$Die ©efeöfd^aft l^at leine Sered^tigung, eine beftei^enbe (Sf)t ju 
ißfen; fie mug außerbem annei^men, baß lebe mit bem 3Sorfafe 
ii^rer Unlöölid^Ieit eingegangen fei. 

brennt fie ber Zoi, fo bleibt eö ©etoiffenöfad^e be« über* 
lebenben Z^tiU, in toie toeit er fid^ nod^ gebunben füllen toitl. !J)ie 
(S^feüfd^aft lann eine jtoeite S^e anjuerlennen nid^t t>ertoeigern, ba 
fie bei allem i^oi^en äBerti^e ber @^e fie gleid^tooi^l nur für ein 
irbif d^eö unb in feiner Slu^fd^ließlid^feit burd^ ein 9laturberi^ältni§ 
begrünbete« 3nftitut anfeilen lann. 

©d^toieriger finb bie fragen, in toie toeit bie ©efeßfd^aft bie 
t)on ben ß^egatten getoünfd^te ßöfung ii^rerfeit« anerlennen barf. 
6« ift nufelo« i^ierüber Sntfd^eibung au« bem "öegrif fe' ber S^e 
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ju fud^en. ©enn btcfet '©egtiff ' ift felbft blo« ba« bon un« fcft^ 
gefteQte 3beal, metd^ed mir enetd^en mSi^^ten* 3e toetti^DoQet aber 
ein 3beal ift, um fo un^eilDoöer jtnb feine miglunaenen S3enmTl^ 
lid^ungen. Unb e« i^ilft 5Wi(^W, biefen leiteten immer bic (Sonfe* 
quenjen cntgegenjuftetten, bie au« bem Sbeal fettft folgen. 

Unfer lefeter ^to^d fann nid^t ber fein, migglücfte SSerfud^ jur 
Suöfüi^rung be« 3beal6 ju unterhatten, fonbem nur ber, mit bem 
flertuflften ®(3^aben für bie aögemeine ©ittlid^fcit ba« Ungifid ouf^ 
jui^eben, ba« in biefen mißgtütften Si^en liegt. 

äße ©efe^gebungen i^ierüber folgen bai^er jtoei ®efl(^t6^>ttnften. 

3uerft ber ©orge für bie ^eiligi^altung ber S^e: burd^ (Srfd^ioe^ 

rung ii^rer Trennung, loobei man mit Wecä^t verlangt, bag ba, »o 

einmal bie Siebe baö öerbinbenbe Stement fein foß unb jugleid^ 

außer bem 8eben«genuffe aud^ gegenfeitige fittlid^e gSrberung 3ö)ed 

ift, toeber SranH^cit nod^ anbere« Unglüd, nod^ SBai^nfinn, nod^ 

au(^ SSerbred^en unb Safter^aftigleit i^inreid^enbe« 9Roti») ju bem 

Segei^ren ber Sirennung fein bürfen. Slnberfeit« aber folgt man 

bem ©ebanlen, in ben gäöen bie Sirennung anjuerlennen, too 

ber eine J^eil auSbrüdtid^ bic 3toecfe ber &)t enttoeber burd^ b6^ 

üd^e« SSerlaffen ober burd^ an bie ®teöe ber B^^^^igung getretene 

<)erfönlid^e SSerfoIgung unmiJglid^ mad^t. ©n äuölunft^mittel bei 

biefen ©d^toierigleiten ift ganj fod^gemäg bie änerlennung einer 

factifd^en Trennung, toäi^renb baö fittlid^e S3anb al« ungeWft 

gilt unb eine anbertoeitige aSer^eirati^ung ber getrennten nid^t 

jugelaffen toirb. 

§ 39. 

SDie B^eijai^l ber ßltern mad^t an fid^ beutlid^, bag ba« Äinb 
nid^t i^r SBerl, fonbem ein öon ber aögemeinen SBeltorbnung ii^nen 
anJ)ertraute« ^fanb ift, gegen toeld^e« fie toegen ii^rer gei^eimniß^ 
Doöen 2:i^eilnai^me an feiner Srjeugung JRed^te unb ^flid^ten i^aben, 
bie fämmtlid^ auf bem ©ebanlen berui^en: ba« ßiub [ei einj|ttj[to 
tiger fittlid^er ©elbftänbigfeit beftimmte« SBeJen, beffen Suttoidtlung. 
fie ju biefem ^xtU ju fßrbem ffaitw. 



9fiut btc antile (Seringfd^ä^ung bc« tociWid^en ®efd^lcd^W tonnte 
ju bem ©cbanicn einer patria potestas füllten, toetd^e ba« bebin^^ 
gungSlofe JRed^t über Seben unb Slob be^ ^nbe^ unb eine niemaW 
abgeftnfte 2lutoTttät übet beffen f})ätere8 ©d^tdfal bent SSatet ju^ 
[(abrieb. 

SDte m Obern e ßrjiei^ung fud^t im ©egcnti^ett bte \pakxt ®tli^ 
ftänbigleit ju fid^ern unb bie ©elbftentfc^eibung über ba^ fernere 
geben, bie äBai^I be^ Serufö unb bergleid^en niögfid^ ju mad^en. 
Sßx^ bai^iit finb bie ßttern ftanbeömäßige Sri^altung unb Stuöbil" 
bung ben Sinbern fc^ulbig. ©iefe bagegen lönnen nid^t ntei^r 
Jjerlangen, aU bie SUZittel ber Sltern geftatten; unb ba fic anber^ 
über^au^jt nid^t ejiftiren toürben al^ burd^ ii^re ®eburt in biefer 
S^amil ie,. fo ntüffen fie bqmit ebenfo juf rieben fein, tote mit bem 
© d^i(f fate in biefem unb nid^t in jenem 3^ttatter unb in einer be*» 
ftimmten Station geboren ju fein, 

äRanc^erlei SontroDerfen bringen in ber Srjie^ung bie ti^at^ 
fäd^lid^en Umftänbe i^erJ)or, bie bem Segriff ber @^e fd^on nid^t 
entf^jred^en. 

Unbeftreitbar i. 33, i)ahtn bie Sttern leine S5er})flid^tung, i^ren 

religißfen ©tauben ju J)erleugnen, toeil er eventuell nid^t ber lünf*» 

tige ii^rer Äinber fein bürfte, (Dagegen ift nid^t rid^tig, toa^ ^äufig 

1 U^aupttt unb geübt toirb, baß man nämlid^ öett^flid^tet fei, öon 

; frü^ an unb gefliffentlid^ ben reügiiJfen unb fittUd^en ®efid^tölrei6 

ber Äinber ganj beftimmt ju formen unb ju befd^ränlen. ÜDie @r«^ 

j toägung, baß aud^ ber getoiffefte f üb jectiöe ©taube bod^ ein 3rr^ 

1 tffuvx fein lann, muß barauf i^infüi^ren, ben Äinbern jtoar fein 

anbere« SDiufter aufjufteöen at« ba^, toeld^e« man felbft billigt, im 

Uebrigen aber Don einer foui)eränen Sei^errfd^ung i^rer geiftigen 

(Snttoidttung abjuftei^en. ^iJf.d6.iebene« ©taubenSbelenntniß ber 

gltern nun aber toiberf^ri^t an fid^ bem §beal ber S^e. g« ift 

bal^er nid^t möglid^, ani bem 'Segriffe' berfelben allgemeine dnU 

fd^eibungen j, 33. über bie Sonfeffion ju geben, in ber bie Äinber 

JU erjiei^en finb. $ier lann bto^ enttoeber äußerlid^ burd^ ®efefe^ 
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flcBung ober in icbcm ^ccteüen gaße naSf ®rönben ber öltttafett 
uttb Dj)|)ottunttät entfdteben tpctben* 

Son beut Serle^r ber ^tn\^t\u 

§ 40. 

Obgleid^ baö totd^agftc fxttl^c Snfritut ift bod^ bie gamilie 
nid^t gefd^idt, bie aUgcmcinftcn pttUd^cn ^flid^tcn uttb 9ltäfit, 
berSKenfd^cn gegen SDZcnfd^cn, ju lehren. !J)a in i^r überaß 
ein Sanb ber ^ietät ^txx^äft, fo Derjci^t [ic ju ml, toa« an ftd^ 
Unted^t ift, unb forbert anbetfeit^ mei^r afö attgemeine ^flt^t ift. 

SDaffelbe gilt noc^ i)on })attiard^aUfd^en Sultuten ber 
SSiJßer, bie oi^ne 3wfc»tnmenfto6 mit anberö gearteten unb bei gleid^^ 
förmiger Sebenötoeife eine fei^r f})ecialifirte ceremonieUe @itte 
auögebilbet l^aben, mlä)t i^r ganjeö geben be^errfcä^t. SKan finbet 
gerabe i^ier getoi5^nlid^ große $ärte ber ©trafbeftimmungen. Sebeö 
SSerge^en toirb übtx^aupt aW eine ßm})örung gegen biefc gel^ciügte 
©efammt^eit ber ©itte geräd^t oi^ne JRüdfic^t auf ben abgeftuften 
SBerti^, ber ben t)erf(ä^iebenen julommt* 

S)ieö änbert fid^ erft, tocnn ber B^fammenftog mit anberen 
SSößern leiert, baß eö aud^ anbere ©itten geben lann, bie aud^ 
ju menfd^tid^em ®tüdf unb jur Silbung füi^ren. iDann tritt bem 
Segriff ber '©itte' ber beginnenbe ©egriff eine« aUgemeincn 
'SRed^t^' gegenüber/ beffen 3ni^alt ba J)erbunlelt ift, too befonbcre 
^ietätöbanbe ©tatt finben unb nur ba beutüd^ erlannt toirb, too 
einanber fonft frembe aWenfd^en nur im SSerlei^r auf irgenb eine 
5lrt jufammenftoßen, 

§ 41. 

S)ie urf<)rüngtid^fte ^flid^t beö SWenfd^en im aSerle^r ift bie, 
ieben Slnbern ungefd^oren ju laffen, bi« er ben äBitten einen 35er^ 
lei^r einjugei^en eröffnet i^at. 



gjtemanb l^at bälget ba^ 'Sitäft, beut änbcrn uttbctlangte S)tenftc 
aufjubtängcn, obtool^l er jugteid^ bte ^fßd^t l^ot, fld^ tooi^tooüenb 
gcflcn btc Sntcnttonett beö 2lnbetn ju t)cri^alten, fobalb fic ti^m lunb 
tocrbctt* Sebc Sci)otmuttbmig ober Jebc negotiorum gestio kbarf 
immer ii^re« Bcfonbcten SRccä^tögtunbe^, bct cnttocbet in f^jcdcttcn 
aSerl^öltniffen bcr beiben ^ctfonen (g. SB* Sltetn unb Äinber), ober 
in frühem Sreigniffen (j* ©• geleifteten SDienftcn), ober ancä^ in ©e^ 
jug auf SKand^e^ in ber l^errfd^enben ©itte ber ®efeüfd^aft liegen 
lann. 3)ie legiere namentKd^ geftattet S3tele«, toaö au^brüdßd^ 
abgetoei^rt toerben muß, toenn man in ii^m eine Störung ber ^er-» 
fönlie^feit fie^t 

äluö biefem ©runbfafe ber ^)erfi5nlid^en Unantaftbarlelt folgen 
im getoS^nücä^en Umgang J)ielerlei ^fltd^ten ber ©iöcretion* 9lte^ 
manb barf ben 2lnbem jum Dbiect feiner 9lad^forf(ä^ung unb feiner 
3fieugierbe mad^en* 5Riemanb ^at umgelel^rt ba6 JRed^t, loenn er 
einmal in Sejie^ung ju änbern tritt, feine inbiJ)ibueHe Originalität 
änbern aufjubrängen, fonbern i^at bie ^fßcä^t, fid^ allgemein fiblid^en 
Umgangsformen ju untertoerfem 3n Sejug auf bie§anblung, 
bie 3emanb geti^an i^at unb bie nun nid^t me^r ju bem 3nnem 
feiner ^erfönlid^Ieit, fonbern ju ber gemeinfamen 3Belt gei^ört, in 
tt)eld^er 2llle leben, i^at 3eber baS SRcd^t, lobenb ober tabelnb ju 
urti^eilen; bagegen ben S33erti^ ober Untoerti^ ber gangen ^er«^ 
fönlid^Ieit ju meffen, auS toeld^r eine§anblung floß, ftei^t nur 
©Ott JU unb ift J)on ©eiten ber SKenfd^cn eine 3nj[urie, bie freiließ 
meiftenö, aber bocä^ nid^t auöfd^ließlid^, ate fold^e bloö bann entpfun«^ 
ben toirb, toenn fie in Säbel beftcl^t. 

©elbftmftänblid^ ift baö urf»)rünglid^e SRed^t ber grei^ 
i^cit, b. 1^. be^ freien ©ebraud^« feiner Äräfte unb ber freien SBal^t 
ber ^kU, toorauf fie gerid^tet toerben. 3n ber ©efellfd^aft 



itntetUegt bied Ste^t, mie jebe^, Sefd^tanlitngen, beten SRag but^ 
folgenbe ^aSebingungen befttmmt ift: 

1, ntematt lann eine mottt>Iofe ^SBeraubnng bet gretl^ett ju^ 
läffig fein, aber 

2. muffen bie SnottDe fi(^ and^ anf ben ju S3ef(^&nlenben 
)>eTfönIt(3^ bestellen, alfo niemals in feiner STbftantmnng unb bet^ 
glei(3^en, fonbetn nur in feinen eigenen !C^aten ober In feinen Sc* 
jiei^nngen jnr ©efettfd^aft ober in ber {Rüdfitj^t anf ba« ®emein^ 
U)o]^I liegen, bent feine DöQige Unbefd^räntti^eit fd^bIi<J^ fein tDärbe. 
@d ntug 

3* iebe juläffige grcii^eit^beraubung nur tem^^orär fein; eine 
Ieben«längli(3^e toürbe jeben Unterf<^ieb jtoifd^en ber ^Hd^tancrfennung 
ber greii^eit im ^rinci^j unb ber bloßen ©u^^jenfion ber Suföbung 
einer anerlannten aufgeben. Snbli(3^ mug 

4* bie grcii^eitöbcraubung auä) nur <)artien fein, fo bag jte 
bie <}erfßnlid^e JRegfamleit nur naäf beftimmten JRid^tungen labert, 
nici^t aber baö ganje geiftige unb Ktt^erlid^e geben öinculirt 3m 
letzteren %(iüt beftänbe ein SBiberf^jrud^ gegen ben Segriff ber $erfon, 
bie jtoar in Dielen Wüdfid^ten aW SDKttet ju ^to^dtn pd^ barf 
braud^en laffen, ober nid^t gleicä^ einer ©ad^e J)otIftänbig ber S5e^ 
friebigung äußerer 3^^*^ bienen. 

aitten bicfen iJorberungcn ö)ibcrf<)rid^t bie eigentlid^e ® claJjerei: 
ber erften inx^ bie blo§c ©etoalt ber erften ©efangennai^me ol^ne 
JRed^tögrunb, ber jtoeitcn unb britten bur(3^ SrbU(3^Ieit unb 8eben«^ 
längüc^Ieit; ber i)terten mi5d^te fie gern tt>ir!fam tt>iberf^)re(ä^en 
unb fd^eitcrt bIo6 baran, bag toenigften^ ©ebanlen ©cfinnungcn 
unb IJräume jieber §cnf(^aft "eineö Slnbern entjogen ftnb* 

ÜDie gcfd^id^tlid^en ®rünbe ber antilen ©daöerei mad^en 
ii^re ^}f^d^oIogifd^e ßntftei^ung begreiflid^, oi^ne fie ju red^tfertigen* 
Sriegögefangenfd^aft erfd^ien aU eine ©d^cnlung be^ ßeben^, 
baS man l^ätte tauben f önnen, unb fotglid^ bie« ü^itn afö Sigen^ 
ti^um beö ©iegerö. aSerfd^utbung, bie nur burd^ geiftung t>on 
9lrbeit abjutragcn toar, red^tfertigte bie £)etention bcö ©d^ulbner« 



inxäf ben ®IäuWget bi« jum äbtrag btcfcr Setftung, red^tfetttgte 
aber nid^t bte Ucbcrtragung btcfe^ ptt\Miäfm Wx^pxnäfi an einen 
©ritten, mitl^in nid^t bie SSerläuflid^Ieit be« ©claöen. 

®anj unjnteid^enb finb bie ® d^ulgtünbe, mit benen äti«^ 
ftotele^ bie ®clai)erei feiner ^dt rechtfertigte: e« gäbe IBniglid^e 
©eeten, bie jnnt $enf(^en geboren finb, nnb anbere, bie fid^ felbft 
3U leiten nid^t i)erftänbett. S^ gibt leinen SRid^ter, ber mit Wed^t 
ju nrt^eilen i^ätte, ju toeld^er Staffe jebe einjelne ®eete gel^öre* 
Unb felbft toenn ber ganje ®rnnb rid^tig toäre, toörben an« ii^m 
jtoar ^flid^ten ber ©arm^erjigleit gegen bie Unmünbigen, 
ober niemaW ba« JRed^t fließen, fie aW ® ad^en jn bei^anbeln nnb 
i^ren eigenen ©itten gn nnterbrüdfen* 

!J)ie moberne ®clai)erei f)at minbeftenö ben 35orjng, fid^ anf 
Siacennnterfd^iebe jn grünben, bie fei^r bentlid^ finb, nnb i)on 
benen man mit jtoeifeli^aftem SRed^t eine geiftige Unfä^igleit ber 
SWeger bejengt jn feigen glanbt, an« benen man aber fidler mit Un^ 
xtäft biefelben nngei^iJrigen i$olgen einer fonöeränen ^errfd^aft über 
biefe niebere JRace i^erleitet, 

"greti^eit" bebentet nnr bie allgemeine SKöglid^Ieit be« ®ebrand^« 
nnferer gäi^igleiten» aber and^ Don jeber etnjelnen §anb^ 
Inng gilt, baß fie nrfj^rünglid^ ref})ectirt toerben mnß, fo lange 
nid§t befonbere SWotiöe be« ©egenti^eitt t>pri^anben finb, nnb baß 
c« bai^er fittlid^ nnred^t ift, fotooi^l fie p i^inbem, aW and^ fid^ fo 
jn benei^men, aW toäre fie ilber^an})t gar nid^t gefd^ei^en. 

hieran« folgen juerft eine SDienge Heiner JRegeln ber gnten 
fiebenöart, bie toir übergei^en, bann aber ber Urf|)rnng nnferer Se* 
griffe t>om Sigenti^nm. 

@« finb toenige §anblungen benibar, bie nid^t in ber Umfor^ 
mung ober Senn^ung änßerer ®egenftänbe jn irgenb einem ^totät 
beftänben. Seber ©egenftanb nnn, anf ben nod^ 5Riemanb einen 
fr filteren 5!lnf})rud^ ^at, toirb babnrd^, baß ein SBille fid^ feiner be^ 

4* 



mäd^ttgt unb t^n jum SRtttel feiner 3(b{!d^t maäft, ber SH^ofttton 
aQer Snbetn entjogen* 

!Da nun bie Sil^ttglett bed SOtenfd^en 3^^^ ^^ t>emU!Uttet 
©eftalt t>etfoIgen lann, bte ntd^t butd^ eine ftettge 2:^glett auf 
einmal ertet(3^t »erben lönnen, fo folgt ferner, baß auc^ lofil^renb 
ber Raufen beiS ^anbeln^ bie einmal au^ef:|)rod^ene Vb^t M 
ffiißen« ref^jectirt »erben unb ber ©egenftanb för bie lilnftige toei» 
tere aSerffigung be« erften SBiHen« refcrtnrt bleiben mu|. ^tcrbnrt^ 
gei^t ber SS ef i^, ber in forttDäi^renber ^anbi^abung ober ©enuftung 
eine^ Objecto bcftel^t, in ba« (Sigentl^um^red^t über, toeldfe«, 
äußerlid^ ttnfi(3^tbar, aud^ toal^renb ber ^Attn fortbauert, in voel^en 
fxä) ber ©gentpmer öietteid^t gar nicä^t im Sefife ber ®aäfe Befinbet 

!Da toir aber ben ganjen ®runb biefe« {Redete« in ber fxtt^ 
lid^en ^flid^t fanben, ben SSitten einer ^erfon ober ben ^tan, ben 
biefer SBitte verfolgt, in ©ejug auf eine ®ad^e nid^t ju l^inbem, 
fo toftrbe baö ©gentl^umöred^t (fo lange e« fid^ blo6 de lege ferenda 
l^anbelt) bann loieber feinet ®runbe^ entbei^ren unb alfo erU«^ 
fd^en, toenn burd^ eine 3eit i^inburd^, bie für menfd^lid^e SSerptt^ 
niffe groß genug ift, biefer S33itte ber Senufeung ftd^ burd^ gar feine 
toirflid^e §anblung ate fortbauemb bejeugte. S« gei^ört nid^t i^ier^ 
i^er, fonbem ber fj^edeüen ©efefegebung an, bie Sebingungen ju 6e^ 
ftimmen, unter benen ein fold^e« 3Serlaffen aufgeben ober ©rlBfd^n 
be^ (Sigenti^um^ angenommen toerben barf. 

e^ J)erfte]^t fid^ femer, ba§ aud^ o^ne Unred^t ba« nid^t auf^ 
gegebene 'Sigentl^um' be^ ©neu in ben factifd^en©efift eine« 
änbem geratl^en fann* S)ann toirb bie ©efc^ebung JRed^t tl^un, 
toenn fie jioar bie SSerfolgung ber früi^eren Slnf<)rüd^e möglid^ 
mad^t, sunäd^ft aber, um nid^t atte SSeri^ältniffe in unHare« ©d^toanlen 
JU bringen, ba^ SRed^t be6 gegenwärtigen ©efi^er« anerlennt 

§ 44. 

3(uf bemfelben ®runbe berufen unfere erften SJorfteöungen 
über ba« Srbred^t 



So gehört ju bem SBefcn bet ga mitte, ba^ jtoat bie 35 1 3^ 
^3ofition fibcr baö SSctmögcn bcm ^au^^ertn aufteilt (Sletd^^ 
kDoi^I i^abett an bemfelben ol^ getneinfamem ®efi^ aud^ bie ül&rigen 
gamiKettgtieber ein getoiffe^ {Recä^t, ba^ beutti(3^ x\t, toenn man 
e^ mit bem völligen SDiangel attet 9ied^Wanf|)tüd^e gtember t>tx^ 
gleid^t !Diefe^ bereite t>ori^anbene SRed^t trüt nad^ bem Siebe 
beö $au«]^ettn, burd^ beffen gtögete« e^ fuö})enbitt toar, in ©ir^ 
fam!eit !J)ie naiveren SBeftimmungen, in todäftx 5ltt unb aSerti^ei^ 
lung bie« gefd^iei^t, i^ängen gtogentl^eite öon ber ®itte ber (Sefeß^ 
fd^aft ab. 

(Srö^ete ® d^toierigfeiten bieten bie teftamentarifd^en a3er^ 
fügnngen. IDaß ber äBitte einer Werfen nicä^t über ii^r geben i^in«* 
auSteid^e, ^at nnr infofem äBai^r^eit, baß fie il^n burd^ ?>^Mifd^e 
Sraft ober ^anblnng nid^t mel^r burd^fefeen lann. @ö fragt ftd^ 
ober, ob nid^t eben bie 3lnerlennung teftamentarifd^er Verfügungen 
ba« ergänjenbe üKittel ift, burd^ toeld^eö biefe SBirIfamleit be« äBitten« 
i^ergeftettt loirb. 

9lun ift tooi^t Har, baß afle menfd^Iid^e 6ultur barauf berui^t, 
baß bie 5Wad^toirInngen be« ©njelnen and^ nad^ feinem STobe er^ 
i^alten bleiben, unb nid^t jiebe Generation loieber J)on Dorn anfängt, 
afö toären bie früheren nid^t bagetoefen* 35iefer attgemeine ©ebanle 
nöti^igt un« bal^er, eben bie SDWttel ju biöigen, loeld^e biefe Sonti«^ 
nuität ber menfd^lid^en arbeit möglid^ mad^en. !Dagu gel^iSrt, baß 
toenigften« ba, too bereit« beftei^enbe i$amilienanf<)rfid^e nid^t öor^ 
i^anben finb, unter Umftänben aber felbft mit SSerüirjung biefer, 
ber Sebenbe ein ^täft i^qt, bie SDWttel jur gortfefeung feiner äBerle 
5Dem JU übertragen, jU bem er ba« meifte SSertrauen i^at 

üDagegen muß fid§ bie f^jfitere Generation aud^ ba« SRed^t ber 
Sritit unb ber Slenbcrung borbei^alten» ÜDa ber SBiße eine« Sin^ 
jelnen nid^t mit Slfltoiffen^eit Derbunben ift, fo lann bie 5Rad^Iom^ 
menfd^aft nid^t auf etoig Derbunben fein, jtoedtlo« ober sioedtoibrig 
geworbene 33erfügungen über ®üter ju ad^ten, »on benen ein befferer 
©ebraud^ mi5glid^ ift. 



§ 45. 

®et größte Zfftxl M aSerlci^t« befielet nxäft in fHutWungett 
an dugcrett Dbiccten, fonbetn in SKttti^etlung Don Sorftel^ 
lungen. 

3n Wcfet ©cjui^nng tft juerft bcr allgemeine @aft, 'man muffe 
immer bieföai^ti^eit fagen', hnxäf bie Söebingung einjuf c^tSnlen : 
'toenn man üittf^catpt Wed^t unb ^flic^t i^at, irgenb ettoo« ju 
f &u^txn\ Unb beibe^ i^at man fei^r i^aupg nid^t in Sejug anf 
bie SBal^r^eiten, bie man lennt 

ÜDann aber muffen toir jtoeitenö i^in jnffigen : SHemanb l^ot ein 
JRed^t f d^led^tl^in, Don bem änbem SBal^rl^eit jn »erlangen, fon^ 
bem ^at bie^ dttäft immer blo^ enttoeber anf ©mnb ganj be^ 
ftimmter ©erl^ältniff e , in benen er jn bem (gefragten ft^t, ober 
auf ®runb ber atigemeinen ®ittc, bie er fo gut toie jener anerlennt. 

graglid^ ift nur, ob bann, toenn bie« 9ted^t jur gorberung ber 
SBai^rl^eit fe^ft, bie Slnttoort eine Untoal^rl^eit entsaften barf. 
SBenn j* ©• unter Sebrol^ung be« geben« eine äuölunft i>erlangt 
toirb, bie für ben gefragten ober 2lnbere gefä^rlid^ locrben lann, 
barf bann bie ®efa^r burd^ Unioai^r^eit abgetoanbt »erben? 

5Die 3lntU)ort i^ierauf muß toenigften« nid^t mit bem Äbftä^eu 
Dor bem befannten ®a| 'ber ^totd l^eiügt bie SDWtter für abgc-» 
ti^an gelten* a)enn e« ift gauj unmöglich, oi&ne eine näl^ S>efi^ 
nition biefem ®a^ jebe ©ültigleit ab juf^jred^en, ba toir t^n bo(3^ 
in ber grjiei^ung, in ber 8lu«fibung ber ©trafgetoalt, im Srlege :c 
fei^r i^äufig befolgen unb außerbem getoö^nt ftnb, bie g8ttlid^e ©elt^ 
regierung gerabe um be«toitten a« 1>reifen, »eil fie bur(^ ba« tieffte 
Unglüd jur ©eligleit ffi^re. 

35er le^te gaü gibt bie niJti^ige Sonection an bie §anb: ber 
an fxäf gute Btoed nämlid^ i^eUigt bie SIÄittel blo« für benienigett, 
ber anbertoeitig SRed^t unb ^flid^t l^at, biefen Btoecf nid^t blo« ju 
toünfd^en, fonbem felbft burd^jufefeen unb babei aüe« Änbere al« 
SDKttel jur 2lu«fü^rung ju benufeen. 



^ierau« toütbe für unfern gaü folgen, bag bent etjte^et, 
bem ditäft unb ^ffid^t bet Settung etne^ nnfelbftänbtgen ftpmben 
©ebanlengang^ julommt, ntd^t jebc Untoal&ti^eit üetBoten fein lann, 
obgleii]^ i^x ©ebraud^ but(^ ben legten ^ts^td ber Stjlel^ung, bte 
Sül^tung jut ©elbftänbiglett, not^toenbtg fei^t etngefd^tänlt fein 
mu^. UnmögUd^ aber barf ber Seigrer, beffen ^fßd^t ble gort' 
^>fl[angung ber SBai^r^eit ift, baö Untoal^re witti^etten. (Segen ben 
geinb, gu bem man im ©tanbe ber Sjlot^toel^r ift, l^at man ba« 
9ie($t ber Släufd^nng in fei^r anSgebei^ntem SKag :c 

Slßein btefe gange (Srlaubniß jnr Unioa^r^eit toirb toefentUd^ 
befd^ränlt juerft baburd^, bag ber Srfolg einer Unioai^ri^eit im 
fangen t>iel fd^toerer gu bered^nen ift, aW ber ber SBai^rl^eit; unb 
toie für ba« gange menfc^Iid^e ^thtn nur bie festere bie ©afiö be^ 
3ufammentoirlen« fein lann., fo ift aud^ für eingelne gätte bie 
SBai^rl^eit bod^ fidlerer unb bie SSeranttoortlid^Ieit für bie golgen 
einer felbfterfunbenen Untoai^ri^cit brüdtenber ate für bie ber t>on 
un8 unabi^ängigen äBai^r^eit. 

(gnblid^ liegt in jeber ßingellüge eine getoiffe ©efd^ämung 

für bie ^erfiJnlid^Ieit üDenn enttoeber um fid^ gu entfd^ulbigen, ober 

um Uebel gu t^txffiittn, ober um anbere ^\s>tdt gu erreid^en, fielet 

fie fid^ unfäi^ig mit ber 2lnerlennung ber toirKid^en SBelt auögu*» 

fommen unb genßt^igt, an ba« gu at>|)eüiren, loaö nid^t ift; einen 

gang anberen @inbrud( mad^en bai^er bie Si^araltere, bie nid^t bann 

unb toann tügen, fonbern confequent burd^ Erregung falfd^er 

Sßorfteüungen über bie ©emütl^er ber SKenfd^en einen (Sinflug au«= 

üben, ber formeü eine Slrt t>on SSorfei^ung bilbet unb ben loir ba^ 

i^er geneigt finb, blo^ barnad^ gu beurtl^eilen, ob bie t>erfoIgten 

3toedCe gut unb ber (Seift beö Xäufd^enben getoaltig genug ift, um 

ii^n gu biefem 2lnf})rud^ auf geiftige §enfd^aft über Slnbere gu be^ 

ted^tigen, 

§ 46. 

hieran fd^Uegen fid^ bie »ertrage, b. ^. fittttd^e »erptniffe 
befonberer Slrt, bie gtoifd^en gtoei ^erfonen nid^t gu beftel^en braud^en, 



fonbem blod burd^ \ffxtn einfttmniigeit SHKen entfte^iu ®ie ftnb 
aUtxümifi in nnfetem voxxltii^n Seben unter ben ©^n^ bon (8e^ 
fe((en flefteOt; aOetn biefe tofirben ni^t ben Sbttuf ffoHbtn fU jn 
fd^%n, toenn nfa^t in il^nen fel&ft ein beffen totobige« fttfiß^ 
SDlontent I&ge. 

Seber SSertrag läuft nun barauf i^inaud, bat ^i^ Serf)>ted^iau 
gen unb (9egen))etf))ted^ungen in beiben X^en SSotfteUnngen (EtliKkt^ 
tnngen unb $anb(ungen angeregt loerben, bie nur unter Simiue^ 
fe^ung ber (SrfäUung bed 93erf))rD(j^en in ben ganzen $Ian bed 
SeBen« )>a{fen. iDoi^er fe^t bie ftttlui^ 9SerbinbIi<$feit ber 93ertrfige 
^orau<, bag fein ^vi ben anbem über ben @inn ber fri^uttrieit 9eu 
ftungen täufd^t, tD&^renb e« bie ^id^t ieber ^rtd ift, bie ^ßettO^ 
lid^teit berfelben mit ii^ren eigenen Sebendumft&nben fdbft gu Übet^ 
legen* @in 93ertrag, ber auf Xaufd^ung berui^t, ift bol^ m^ 
gültig, ber leid^tfinnig eingegangene Heibt junad^ft ^erfetnbßd^. 

dS t>et^itfft ftd^ ferner, bag auf bie (Erfüllung eineiS erglonn^ 
genen aSerf})red^en«ber 3tt>ingenbe leinen änf^^md^ i^at Allein 
berienige, ber fld^ jtoingen lieg, toirb baburd^ feiner äSerbinblid^ldt 
nid^t lebig* 9Bar ber dni^alt bed SSerf))red^nd an ftd^ DerBted^e^ 
rifd^, fo barf e« freilid^ nid^t erfüöt »erben, aber in Orbnung 
ift bamit bie ®ad^e nid^t SSielmei^r trägt ber anbere 23^eil ben 
S5orti)urf, burd^ ba^ erjtoungene S3erf))red^en einen geinter begangen 
3U i^aben, ber gar nid^t lieber gut ju mad^n ift unb t>on loeld^m 
an« nur burd^ ba« a^^eite SBergei^en be« SBortbrud^^ toieber in 
einige Uebereinftimutung mit ben flttlid^en (^efe^en ju lommen ift 
hiermit »erlangen toir nid^t, ba§ Jeber fid^ iebem ^toanit mit äuf^ 
o|)ferung be« geben« entjiei^e, fonbem erlennen blo« bie menfd^Iid^ 
Z)^nma^t an, bie ii^r ©d^idtfal tragen mu§, nid^t immer Dormurf*' 
frei bleiben ju lönnen* 

iDaran fd^Iießt fid^ eine anbere grage. äüe SSerträge bejiel^n 
fid^ auf Seiftungen in naiver ober femer 3«^«"^ '^M^ ^^ 
toeig ^Hemanb Dorau«, @ie lann fld^ fo geftalten, baß bie ©rfül^ 
lung be« 33ertrag« unm^glid^ ober ju einer übermäßigen Saft loirb, 



ober bag bcr früi^ete 3Biflc fid^ änbctt» S)a^ leitete all ein lann 
nie ben aSettrag auf^eBen; benn biefer tottb tttd^t t>on jtoei SBillen, 
fonbetn Don jtoet tooüenben ^erfonen gefd^loffen. ®o tine nnn 
bie Werfen in allen anbern Stüdfid^ten .fid^ ald ba9 Bleibenbe 
©uBjiect Benimmt, bem aüe feine SSerbtenfte jngei^ßten, fo mn§ fie 
aud^, toenn e« fibetl^an^jt ein menfd^lid^^ geben mit Detnfinftigen 
BtoeÄen geben fott, für bie Sbentität i^re« SBiüen« einfielen. 3n 
ben beiben etften gäüen ifixt gtoar bie SSer^jflid^tnng übet^an^Jt nid^t 
auf; adeln e« ift fittlid^e ^flid^t be« anbern Z^dU, ein nner^ 
toartetc«, Don bem SSäillen nnab^ängige« SKiggefd^id fcinerfeit^ mit^ 
jtttragen, alfo ben ©ertrag jn mobificiren* am leid^teften loirb 
bie^ gefd^el^en, loenn t)on Dorn i^erein bie B^^^ffigleit eineö anber- 
zeitigen erfa^e« feftgefefet toirb, j. ©• in ber toirllicä^en ©efellfd^aft 
in (Seftalt Don ©elbäqniDalenten. 

ätt \iäf ift enblid^ jeber ©ertrag anf bie ^erfonen befd^ränlt, 
bie i^n gefd^loffen i^aben, nnb eine Abtretung einer gorbernng, loeld^e 
A an B i^at, an eine britte ^erfon C ift nnr in ber ©efeöfc^aft 
aW eine Dcreinbarte jur 5lblüränng ber ©efd^äfte bienlid^e äRag^ 
regel in cinjetnen gStten erlaubt 



Siebente« fia})itcL 
Son ber ©efellfdlaft 

©ie <}olitifd^en (Sangen ber Staaten finb l^iftorifc^ auf 
Dielfad^e jum Sii^eil sufäüige, gum Sil^eil unnatürliche Slrten ent^ 
ftanben unb gegen einanber abgegrengt* 

Da« lebi^afte ©efül^l i^ierDon Deranlaßte bie grage nad^ bem 
eigentlichen ®inn unb SRed^t biefer Dielen Silbungen, Don benen 
jebe fi(3^ gegen bie anbern gu eri^alten fucä^t unb ergeugte babei ben 
mobernen ©egriff ber '®efellfd^aft' aU einer SSieli^eit lebenbiger 
3nbiDibuen, bie gu gemeinfamer (grffillung aller i^rer Sebenögtoede 



Jjerbunben finb. 3n biefem ©innc fd^teti bet ©egrtff ber *'®efelt' 
fd^aft' ba« etsentlid^e rod^xt [ttüxäft 3nftttut }u Bejetd^nen, bem bte 
)>oltttf(j^e gorm be« '(Staate^' i^M^ftend eine beftimmte unter ge^ 
Scbenen Umft&nben not^kofnbtge (Snbfotnt gab. 

(Sd ejciftirt ballet aaerbtngd biefe '©efeUfd^ft' ie^ nid^t auget^ 
i^alb ber ®taaten, unb nteiftend tt>erben ii^re S(nf))rfid^ nutburd^ 
bte SDtad^tmtttel bet ©taaten burd^efe^ 3nbeffen setgen bod^ bte 
aUgemetnen unb gletd^fdtnttgen Untgong^fttten, bte ftd^ jie|t über bte 
Detfd^iebenften gänber tjerbreüen, bann bie Drgantfatton ber Ätrd^, 
ober aud^ bte ©td^eti^ett, mit koeld^er im internationalen ^nbel 
i^erlömmUd^e Slnfj^rüd^e auf ©efriebigung red^nen Knnen, ba| aud^ 
1^ n e eigentlid^ ^>oIitifd^e gotm eine fold^e guöertöf ftge SSereinigung 
bet SKenfd^en gu umfaffenben ^totden möglid^ ift 

SKan lann ballet ba6, toaö an^ biefem ©egriff einer *'@efeö^ 
fd^aft' fließt, in ber Zffcd ate ben größten S^^eil beffen betradften, 
toa^ f^jäter ber '©taat' gu organifiren unb ju fd^üfeen l^aben »trb. 

§ 48. 

3n anbern 3^*^" 8^^ ^.^»^ Z^W menfd^üd^e geben att Sor^ 
bereitung für ein fiberirbifd^e«, baö man gu lennen glaubte; unb 
eö finb be^i^alb aud^ in bie SSer^jflid^tungen ber '©efeüfd^aft' mand^e 
übergegangen, bie leinen ^totd unb leine unmittelbare ©ebeutung 
für baö irbifd^e geben i^attem 

SSon bicfen feigen toir ab, unb betrad^ten bie '©efettfd^aft' blo« 
einc«^eit3 fo, toie fte an bie 5Waturi)erpltniffe ber Srboberfläd^e 
gebunbctt ift, unb anberntl^eite fo, baß pe blo« beftrebt ift, bie grei* 
i^eit iebeö ©ngetnen mit ber Soejcifteng ber greil^eit aüer Änbern, 
bie irbifd^en Sebenöjtoede beö ©neu mit benen aller Slnbem in 
Uebereinftimmung gu bringen* 

§ 49. 
S33ir lel^nen ebenfo afle anbern gormen eineö ©octrinaria^ 
mu3 ab, toeld^er ber ""©efettfd^aft' gumuti^et, fid^ nad^ einem irgenbtoo 
anber« gefunbenen 'SKufter' gu conftituiren. 



@o iftc^ gang nufelo«, fic ba^SUIgcmctnc gu nennen unb 
bte ^etfonen ober t>xtlmtffx üfxt SBeftteBungen ate "(ginjelne«" unter** 
juotbnen. S« folgt batau« nxäft im SWtnbeften eine Slutorität, 
loel^e bie (8efeflf($aft fiBet bie (Singelnen au^juüBen i^ätte. Denn 
ein Slllgemeinbegriff brüdt eigentlid^ Bio« für unfetSDenlen lutj 
ba^ienige au«, loa« feine eingelnen SBeif|)iele ol^nel^in f^on finb» 
!5>a§ et bagegen eine gefefegeBenbe ©eioalt l^ätte, but(^ bie et 
biefe gingelnen ju bem mad^en lönnte, loa« fie fein foHen, ba« folgt 
nid^t au« feinet logif(ä^en 5Ratut al« Slllgemeine«, fonbetn mn^ in 
jebem gälte au« bet Statut bet @a($e Befonbet« Betoiefen toet^ 
ben, — 3n unfetem gälte toitb bie ©efcflfd^aft al« 5lltgemeine« 
biefe äutotität Bio« i^aBen, fo toeit fie öon ben eingelnen ^etfonen, 
an^ benen fie jufammengefefet ift, al« fold^e gefefegeBenbe ©eioalt 
anetlannt toitb. 

(Sanj unftu(ä^tBat aBet finb ooflenb« bie ©pieleteien, bie '®e^ 
fettf^aft' mit einem leBenbigen Dtgani«mu«, b. ^. bem eine« 
aWenfd^en obet 2;^iete«, ju oetgleid^en unb bie gunctionen be« lefe*» 
tetn jum 5IRuftet i^tet ©ntid^tungen ju ma($en* 2Wan üBetfiel^t 
ben loefentlid^en Untetfd^ieb, ba| jebet leBenbige ^'Otganiömu«' mit 
f ei^t oielen butd^au« felBftlofen S^l^eilen einet einzigen inbioibueüen 
©eele bient, toäi^tenb in bet '©efeßfd^aft' öiele inbioibueüe SBefen, 
beten jebe« füt fi(^ ©elBftätoed ift, m nut ju einet (Semeinfd^aft 
oeteinigen, bie äuget il^nen nid^t al« ein Befonbetc« SBefen ejiftitt. 

2Bit Beftei^en ballet batauf, baß bie '©efettfd^aft' o:^ne äße 
35etgleid^e mit etioa« 5lnbetem Bio« au« ii^ten eigenen SSetan^ 
laffungen, SSebütfniffen unb ^kUn Begriffen, unb ii^nen gemäg ein* 
geti($tet toetben muß. 

§ 50. 

©Ben be«toegen, loeil bie (8efeltf($aft oot 3lßem bie gteil^eit 
bet einjelnen ^etfonen foü Beftei^en laffen unb fie Bio« öeteinBat 
mad^en mit bet aßet anbetn, f($eint un« il^te etfte ^fli($t nid^t 
eine |)ofitioe ©ntid^tung, bie ju einem Beftimmten 3^^^^ füllten 



foQ, fonbem bte f)tntt)egtäumuns aUer f)tnbemiffe, todä^t bie Der^ 
f^iebenattlaen ©cftteBungen ber emjdncn ^pcrfonen in tl^rem 3^ 
fommenteben inxäf etnanber erfai^ren. 

S)te ©efeUfd^aft nimmt fi^ atfo guerft ber aüitmmm fittli^ 
Gebote an, bie fär aUen 33erle]^r ber SDZenfd^en gelten, imb fnd^t 
bie UeBertrctungen unb bie gotgen ber Uebertretnngen biefer 
®efefee au^gugleid^en. 5Run ift bie erfte grage, toorauf bie ©traf «^ 
getoatt Berul^t, bie fie fiäf in biefer ©ejiel^nng juf^reibt 

§ 51. 

Senn jn einem gnten SÜKen SDanI für bie ausübte i&cifyU 
tifat, jtt einem Böfen ein öcrgeftenbe^ Uebet im Sanfe ber !Dinge 
gnriWIel^rt, fo finb toir befriebigt nnb finben ben S38eWanf in Drb^ 
nnng; toenn aber im 8anf ber Dinge biefc SSergcItung an ^bleibt, 
fo öerftel^t fi(ä^ jtoar i)on fclbft, bag toir ben SDanI für SBol^ft^aten 
bnrd^ ciffnlx^t abtragen bürfcn* Dagegen fragt fid^, tool^er »tr 
ba^ ated^t nci^mcn, fnp|)lircnb an bie ^ttlU ber SBcttorb^ 
nnng gn treten nnb ba^ SBöfe bnr($ ©rgengnng nene^®6fen, 
nämttd^ bur($ ©traf übel, gn vergelten, SBenn toir and^ nod^ fo 
fel^r baöon übergengt finb, ba§ eine2]^at biefc ©träfe öerbiene, 
fo folgt baran^ für bie ©efettfd^aft nod^ gar leine SBered^tignng, fie 
an^gufüi^ren. (£3 bleibt alfo berUrfpmng be^ ©traf^9ted^tc8 
gn fnd^en, baö bte ^'Oefeflfd^aft' f id^ gnfd^reibt nnb ben ginge Inen 
abf|)rtd^t. 

Dag biefer SRed^t unmittelbar öon (Sott ftamme, ift i^tftorifd^ 
nid^t nad^gutoeifen unb bleibt eine {Rebenäart; bie blo8 ftarl »er^ 
fid^ert, aber nid^t betoeift, bag bieö 9ted^t ber ©efettfd^aft gulomme. 

gbenfotoenig lann fie eö befifeen unter ben bloö logifd^en Titeln 
beö "(Sangen" ober be« '3lflgemeinen\ aSielmel^r fragt fid^ immer 
toieber, toarum ii^r aU bie fem beftimmten ©angen nnbSfflge^ 
meinen bieö {Red^t unb biefe ^flid^t gulommen foH. 

SWan i)erfnd^t femer unmittelbar an« ben eti^tfd^en ©runbfäfeen 
e8 abguleiten: 3ebeö SSergel^en fei '5Kegation be« SRed^tö'; ba« SRed^t 



müffc but($ eine 'jtoetteSlegation' fid^ i^etfteflen; unfet aber fei 
bie^flid^t, bie[c ^erfteflüng auöjuf ulkten* dagegen ift ju fagen, 
baß "Sfiegation beö 9te($W' eigentltd^ nur eine SBel^auiJtung fein 
toütbe, namlxäf bie, baß ba« 9ted^t ni^t gelte. 3Bifl man aBer eine 
$anblung fo nennen, bie gegen ba^ SRe^t läuft, fo lann bod^ 
bie 'jtoeite 5Wegation', ba man gefd^el^ene §anblungen nid^t unge^ 
fd^ei^en ma^en lann, nur barauf fid^ ricä^ten, ben geftätten 3^^ 
ftanb toieber bem SRed^t entf|)re($enb ju öerBeffem. 

ÜDaranö tofirbe bie ^flic^t beö ©d^abenerfatje« unb ba« 
JRed^t, il^n jn öetlangen, fofort fließen. SBenn man ferner aud^ bie 
gortejciftenj beö B8fen SBiOen« annimmt, auö bem baö SSergel^en 
entf^>rang, fo lann ein antrieb jur SBefferung beö 3Serbred^er« 
folgen, inx^ beffen S3uße ber Sa3iberf|)rud^ gegen bie '9te($töibee' 
üoüfommen Derf($toinben toörbe. 

ÜDieö Beibeö nun »erlangt man jtoar, glaubt aber nod^ außer*» 
bem ju einer ©träfe bered^tigt ju fein, beren ®runb offenbar auö 
biefer bloßen 'SBiebcri^erftettung beö 9tt^t^' an fid^ niiä^t l^erge^ 
leitet toerben fönnte. D^nel^in aber ift eö ein toenig bloße Stebenö* 
art, Don einer 'Sränf ung ber 9te(3^töibee' ju fpre($en : fte felbft lann 
ni(3^tö leiben; foü alfo bo(ä^ no($ eine befonbere 'SBieberl^erfteBung' 
nöti^ig fein, fo muß man bie ©ubjecte auffud^en, toel($e burd^ 
bie angebliche '35erlefeung beö 9te($tö' n)irlli($ leiben. 

§ 52. 

!J)iefe ©ubiccte finb auöf(3^ließli(3^ bieeinjelnen lebenbigen 
*ißerfonen. SÖBären biefe ^erfonen aüe fo organifirt, baß fie un* 
fä^ig loären guft unb Unluft ju füllen, fo Derfte^t fid^* Don felbft, 
baß e« in einer fol($en SBelt lein @traf*»9ted^t mel^r geben fönne, 
ba iebe §anblung, bie gef(3^ä^e, aßen eben fo gleichgültig toäre, toie 
iebe anbere. 5Rur ber unglüdlid^e (Semütl^öjuftanb, ber 
in ber Seele beö ©eleibigten ftatt finbet, erllärt unb be^ 
grünbet neue §anblungen, bie auf ©efeitigung beffelben jielen. 



Sflnn tft man pf^ologifd^ nt^t totcber in bem frfli^etn ©tonb, 
tocnn BI08 bct erlittene ©d^aben an^egltd^n ift, fonbetn bie (Sr^ 
innetnng eine« gegen unfere ^etfJnlid^Ieit gerichteten feinbltd^ An*» 
griff« Bleibt fo lange nod^ immer eine Seunrni^ignng be« ©emfiti^; 
bt« burd^ eine 5)anblung ber SRacä^e and^ bem ©eleibiger ba^Un^^ 
red^t feine« angriff« fii^lBar gemad^t toirb. 

auf biefen (grunb filieren toir jnlefet ba« ©traf^SReii^t jurfirf: 
juerft gel^ört e« bem Singeinen unb jtoar um feiner ptt^in^ 
lid^en Serletjung toiBen. ©al^er i^at er aud^ ba« SRed^t ber S5er^ 
jeil^ung^ ti)el($e« er nx^t i^aBen tofirbe, toenn jeber ffiiberf^)rudj 
gegen eine allgemeine '9ied^t«ibee'' unmittelbar ba« toare, toa« bie 
ftr af enbe J^ätigleit i^erau«f orberte* Slud^ genügt bem natürli^en 
©inn bie SSergeltung ni($t,. bie ber ©eleibiger burd^ einen Stabem 
[einen S)ritten] finbet; c« f($eint i^m noti^toenbig, f elbft bie ©träfe 
au«5uüben. Unb f elbft in ciöilifirtcn ^n\ianitn l^at [xäf bie 
Slbneigung erhalten, SBeleibigungen, toeld^c bie perfönlid^e ßl^re 
treffen, ber SSergeltung burd^ attgemetne Slribunale ju überlaffen* 

Diefcr unmittelbare pcrfönlid^e Srieb nad^9tad^c toirb nun 
in ber '©efellfd^aft' bem allgemeinen Urt^eil unb äBiflen untere 
georbnet (Sine«t^eil« ift nid^t blo« ber birect ©eleibigte^ fonbern 
aud^ bie gange (Sefettfd^aft in il^rem 9ied^t«gefü^l geftört unb l^at 
benfelbcn 9lnf^)rud^, an biefer 9iad^e 2;^eil gu nel^men, 9lnbem* 
t^cil« foü bie pufig i)ori^anbcne Oi^nmad^t burd^ bie Äraft be« 
®angen ergängt toerben* $au^)tfäd^ltd^ aber bebingt bie SBol^lfal^rt 
ber ©efeltfd^aft, fotoie il^r eigene« 9ted^t«betougtfein ©id^erung Der 
ber Ungered^tigleit, gu »eld^er bie geibenfd^aft, bie Saune, bie t>tx^ 
feierte SReigbarleit unb ber falfd^e Slrgtooi^n be« Seleibigten filieren 
fönnen. J)al^cr bie gorberung, bie ©elbftrad^e unb ©elbft^ 
i^ülfe aufgugeben unb nur biejienige (Senugtl^uung gu J)erlangen, 
toeld^e nad^ bem unpartetifd^cn Urt^etl be« allgemeinen 9ied^t«be^ 
toußtfein« ber toirflid^e S^atbeftanb ber SSeleibigung erforbert. 

Diefe 2iemperirung be« natürlid^en SRa^etriebe« 
fd^eint ber eingige 9ted^t«titel gu fein, unter toeld^em eine ©trafge^ 



»alt ber (8efcßf($aft julommt, unb jtoar gunäd^ft bcnientgen g^cn^ 
üBcT, bie m xlfxm ®efcfecn betctt« untertootfcn i^aBen, 

§53. 

5lte ba« SDBjcct bet ©träfe toitb öon einem cti^tfd^en ®e^ 
fl^wjjunlt auö junä($ft btc Böfe ©eftnnung etf (feinen, ntd^t 
bie Zifat, bie an fi(j^ ein Bloö p]^^fif(j^e8 Sreignig ift 

allein e^ ift ioäf fogleid^ jn Beaiä^ten, ba§ ein oBiectiöe^, ted^tö** , 
Mftige^ Urtpl über ben fttttid^en ©efammttoert^ eine« ' 
üRcnf^en ju fällen niemal« @a($e bet 3Wenf($en, fonbern ®ott \ 
ju übetlaffen ift* Seber ©njelne mag ein folc^e« Uttl^eil aW feine ' 
fuBjectiöe SWeinung l^aben unb fotoeit au«fpre($en, aU etba« 
SRifico tragen »iü, toie feine Sleugerung aufgenommen »irb* ÜDa* 
gegen BleiBt e« eine unöerantti)ortü(J^e UeBer^eBung, toenn irgenb 
ein SriBunat ein fotc^e« Urtl^eil aW oBiectiöe SBal^ri^eit |)ro^ 
ctamiren »ottte. üDer menfd^Uc^en SBeurti^eilung fättt öon ber 
®eftnnung nur fo Diel anl^eim, at« in einer Z^at \xäf getpiffer^ 
ma^tn oBiectii)irt ^at 

!3DaBei !ommt aBer toeiter in ©etrac^t, ba§ eine SÄitberung be« 
Urt^eite ganj natürli($ ftattfinbet, toenn bie Sluöfüi^rung ber 
2:^at burd^ äußere Umftänbe öeri^inbert ift. 2Wan lann bie mora*» 
lifd^e UeBerjeugung l^aBen, baß bie Böfe ©efinnung fie p Snbe ge^ 
hxa^t ^aBen mürbe, aBer nietoeiß man ba« getoiß, unb bie« muß 
gtt ®unften be« SSerBrec^er« f|)re($en, fotoie anberfeit« ba« 5lu«^ 
BleiBen be« toirflid^en ®($aben« ba« SSebürfniß nad^ 5lu«gleid^ung 
Jjerminbert. 

J)a man ferner nid^t bie ©ffecte einer Blinben 5Raturgetpalt, 
fonbern nur ^anblungen einer *^erfon ftrafen fann, fo »er** 
ftei^t fid^ bie 9iü(ffi(3^tna^me barauf, oB ber2;^äter fid^ in jurec^** 
n ungefälligem 3wpcinbe Befunben l^aBe, Slllein nur ber 5Rad^^ 
toei«, baß feine geiftigen Functionen Bi« ju falfd^er Sluffaffung be« 
getoö^nlicä^ften Sli^atBeftanbe« geftört finb, toürbe ii^n fieser t)on aller 



\ ^nxt^nnnz befveten. iDagegen ift ed ein übet angebra^er ®(j^rf' 

1 finn, i^ter meta))]^l^ftfd^e @))ecuIattonen fibet bte Steilheit bed 

j SBiUend etngumifd^cn unb einen objiectiDen Sflaäftod^ baruber für 

i rtüilxäf ju ^alttn, ob Semanb unb bi^ ju totiäftm ©tobe er biefe 

gtei^eit befeffen i^abe. S)a« Utt^eil ber SWenfd^en l^ngt zax ntd^t 

J>on ber SBeanttoortung biefet grage ab, 88 l^anbelt fld^ blo« 

batunt; ob 3emanb ftd^ in bemjenigen ®emüt]^82uftanbe befunben 

^at, in koel^em mit au8 (Srfa^mng und betougt ftnb, leidet ^anb«' 

lungen ju begel^en, bie toxx fettft nid^t bittigen. Unb unfere Ueber^ 

geugung l^ierübet bitbet eigentKd^ nur einen pxaltx^äftn ^iU 

betungdgtunb für unfet beut Srrti^um untettDorfene« Utf^, 

lann aber gar nid^t beanfprud^en , t^eoretifd^ einen )>ft^otogt^ 

fd^en (Semüti^djuftanb toiffenf($aftli(j^ gu conftatiren, ober iene meta^ 

p^^\i\^t grage gu entfd^eiben. 

S)ie onbere Slnftd^t, tod^t jebed 33erbred^en aU ung(ü(fiid^, 
aber unDermeibUc^e fjolge ber ^Katurantage betrad^tet, »ürbe 
confequent nur bagu führen, bag aud^ iebe ptx[6nlxäft 9iad^ ober 
iebe beliebige gelinbe ober fd^arfe i?on ber ©efettfd^ft Der^gt^ 
©träfe ebcnfattö aU unöermeibfid^e golge i^rer 5RaturanIage an^ 
gefeiten toerben niügte, 

§ 54. 

@traf^2lrt unb ©traf^üÄaS laffen fid^ nad^ beut ^rincip einer 
SSergeftung beö ©leid^en burd^ ©Icid^ed, beut 'Jus talionis^ nid^ 
bloö t^atfäd^lid^ nid^t beftintmen, fonbern aud^ im äflgemeinen ift 
bieö ^rindp falfd^. g8 l^anbeft ftd^ gar nid^t barum, baß bcftimmte 
3uftänbe, wenn fie ju (Srunbe gegangen finb, burd^ gleid^e erfeftt, 
ober bie Störung etneö 3wftanbe8 burd^ eine genau entgegengefeftte 
gleid^c com))enfirt toirb. !J)cr ®runb ber ©träfe ift blo8 bie ÜRiS-' 
ftimmuttg ober gm|)9rung ber ©efettfd^aft, bie nur burd^ ba8 Sdt^ 
tougtfcin eine« bem S^i^äter toiberfai^renben Uebete auögegUd^en wirb. 
68 ift aber an fid^ gleid^gülttg, tooburd^ bie8 Uebel ergeugt toirb. 
hierüber entfd^eiben 9lebengrünbe ber 3ti)edtmäßtgleit unb ber ©itte. 



3m ©anjcrt toxxi man brci Sitten bct ©träfe iä>tt1fanpt gut 
5Di«|)ofttton i^aBen: fie treffen enttoeber ba« Vermögen, ober bte 
gretl^ett ober ba« letBltd^e SeBen. 

ÜDte erften pa^m ba, too eö fi^ n^t um ©erlefeung eti^tfd^er 
^rtncijjten, fonbern einer ©atjung ober einer conöentioneHen Orb^ 
nung i^anbelt 

!Die grei^eitSftrafen ftnb junfid^ft ate ®i(]^er]^«ma§regeltt 
ju Begreifen, unb fönnen at« fold^e eigentßd^ nur tem ^>orär fein. 
!Bie SBefugniß, Semanb für geBen^jeit Don bem freien menfd^ 
li^en 35erle]^r aBjuf(]^Iiegen unb ben (SeBraud^ feiner Äräfte ein«^ 
jufd^ränlen, lann leiner menfd^fid^en (Sefettfd^aft öBeri^auj^t unb am 
loenigften auö irgenb einem anbern ©runbe jugeftanben toerben. 
üRan fefet fid^ üBer bie SBebenKic^Ieit eine« folgen SWad^geBraud^ 
nur be^i^alB leidet i^intoeg, toeit er toiberruflid^ ift unb eri^eBt 
beStoegen Befonbern ©treit BIoö üBer bie SRed^tmäßigleit ber S^obe«^ 
ftrafe, bie bieö nid^t ift. 

Sitte Betreff« ber festeren aufgeftettten 2Weinungen, für unb toiber, 
fd^einen ben eigentfid^en ^unft ber ©d^toierigleit nid^t gern juju^ 
geftei^en. @r Befte^^t barin, bag eBeh alle« ©traf^^Sted^t ber ®e^ 
feüfd^aft auö einem etl^ifd^en ^rincij} ober einem angeBlid^en gWt^ 
lid^en Sluftrage übn^anpt nxäft ju red^tfertigen, fonbern immer eine 
art öon Ufur^jation ift, aBer eine fold^e freilid^, toeld^e fid^ <)raltlfd^ 
nid^t umgei^en lägt, fte mag fid^ ti^eoretifd^ Begrünben laffen ober 
nid^t ÜDai^er toirb bie grage eigentlid^ gar nid^t bie fein bftrfen, 
oB toir ein nad^toeiöBare« 'SRed^t' jur ©eri^ängung btefer ©träfe 
Befifeen, fonbern Bio« bie: toie toeit toir un« getrauen bie« ©traf^ 
ated^t Don ftet« Bebenttid^em Urf|)rung au«jufiBen, oi^ne ju fel^r 
mit unferem attgemeinen moratifdjen ®efü^l in SBiberf|)rud^ ju 
lommen. (£« öerfte^t fid^ öon felBft, bag bie äufi^eBung ber ; 
SobeSftrafe immer toünfd^en«toert]^ ift; oB fie aBer augfüi^r*' ! 
Bar ift, barüBer toerben bie Slnttoorten nad^ ben B^tottern unb l 
xffxtx Sultur ftet« t>erfd^ieben fein. !Cenn fie i^ängen, toie gefagt, { 
nid^t öon immer gültigen ti^eoretifd^en DBerfä^en, fonbern nur öon 



, bcttt gröberen ober jarteren ©etotffcn unb augerbem twn ber gtS^eren 
1 ober geringeren 3lotf) ber ^^tn ab, 

§ 55. 

ffija« toxx 'menfd^Ud^e ®efcttfd^aft' nennen, ift ntii^t Bio«, tote 
früi^er Bemerlt, W«i^er nur unter ber gorm einjelner i^iftortfd^ ent^ 
ftanbener 'Staaten' öori^nben, fonbem entf<)rt^t aud^ leitteftoegt 
beut fonft Belanntcn ©egrtff einer bur^ frettotlHgen eintritt 
unbju ganj beftimniten3ti)ecfengef(^toffenen®efenfd^ft 3ii 
feine geBentoerl^ältniffe, fein B^tafter unb feine 5Ratton toirb jAet 
(Sinjelne oi^ne fein B^^t^i^n unb ol^ne feinen Sitten hineingeboren 
unb finbet fein ganjed f)>ätered geben bereite belaftet burd^ Se^ 
))flid^tungen für ben ®4u^ unb bie (Srgiei^ung feiner ftinbl^eit, f(y 
toie ht^äfxinU bur(^ bie 9tegeln eine« gef eiligen Organiönm«^ jn 
n>eld^en feine Buftintntung nid^t verlangt, fonbem f o pxSL\uvmt totib, 
baß bie Sleußerung feine« äBiberftreben« fofort al« 'SSergel^en' tt^ 
fd^eint 

^a biefe gefd^id^tlid^e äSerlettung bie unauf^ebftd^e Sba^ bei 
nienfd^li(^en geben« ift, fo lann man nur fagen, ber ©egrtff bei 
*nienf(J^U^ett ®efeflfd^aft' fei ein 3beal, bem toir ba, too c« fUj 
de lege ferenda l^anbett, unfere ßuftänbe fo annäl^ern muffen, baf 
bie freiu>i((ige Buftimmung ber (Sinjelnen, bie nid^t verlangt toetbea 
lonnte, il^nen n)enigften« nad^träglid^ iuf&Ilt. SBo aber benito($ eiit( 
' fol^e 3uftimmung nx^t ju txtd^tn ift, ba muß bem bel^orrß^ 
©iffentirenben minbeften« freiftei^en, nad^ gergeltung Jber i^ mß 
^M geworbenen äBoi^tt^aten audgufd^eiben unb ftd^ fo t>on ben 
®d^i(ffal gu emanci))iren, ba« ii^n an biefe beftimmte l^iftorifd^ 
^ j ® tette gefegt ^at 

§ 56. 

SDie pofitiben Slufgaben aber, toetd^e fid^ gu bem ange* 
führten 3iete bie ©efeflfd^aft fteüen muß, beftel^en ni^t gana bW 
barin, bag bie greii^eit jebe« (ginjelnen fotoeit erl^alten bleibe, (dt 
fie tjerträglid^ ift mit ber ber änbem; benn bie« tofirbe am »fa* 



fatnften bann ^xxtx^t, toenn man öon icbcm SSerfci^r mxt^nitm 
abfalle, 5)ct Zxxti, bcr jur SScreinigung fül^tt, liegt in ber not)^'» 
ipcnbigcn Srgänjnng bcr Staft bcö (ginjcincn burcä^ bic ber Slnbem, 
ol^ne toeld^e bte ^md^ be^ gebend mäft Doüftänbig erret($bar finb ; 
nnb bajn gei^ören ntd^tblo^ bie greifbaren aSorti^eile, bie ber 
eine bom anbem eri^ält, fonbern öor 9lttem ber gefeUige ©er** 
fei^r felbft, ci^ne ben eine toxxtlx^ mtn\äflxä)t Snttoidlnng un^ 
benibar ift 

S^ ftagt fid^ nun, toeld^e (Sinri(3^tung bie (8efeüf($aft ju biefem 
Stoed treffen muf — ober nod^ Dörfer: ob fie überi^au^Jt i^ierin 
torangei^en unb fi($ nid^t begnügen mug, baö beftimmter jn beft^ 
niren, toaö int Sauf beö Sebenö Don felbft entftel^t 

5Rnn ift looi^l Har, ba§ feine S:]^eorie, bie nid^t an9 ber (8e^ 
fd^id^te ben ganjen Umfang ber menfd^lid^en SBebörfniffe, ber 3Äittel 
ju ii^rer SBefriebignng, fotoie ber toirfltd^en ©etooi^nl^eiten unb (Se*» 
finnungen ber SDtenfd^en lennen gelernt ^ätte, a priori eine befrie^ 
bigenbe ©lieberung ber ©efettfd^aft enttoerfen toürbe. Dl^ne Söt^ 
beulen ftimmen toir bai^er bem anbem (Srunbfa^ bei, ba§ ber freie 
Srieb iebe^ ginjelnen feine SRid^tung fud^en foü unb baß e^ bem 
3ntereffe, loeld^e« er felbft an feinem gortfommen l^at, überlaffen 
bleiben foü burd^ feine geiftungen eine ©teile in ber ®efettfd^aft ju 
finben, unb ba§ bie Slufgabe biefer lefeteren nur barin beftel^t, für 
bie fo entftanbene ©lieberung ben nötl^igen ®d^u^ unb SluSgleid^ung 
ber Sonflicte ju fd^affen, bie auö bem (Segeneinanberftreben ber »er*» 
fd^iebenen (ginjelnen entftei^en (öergL § 50), — 

5reun ift ber 5Rad^t^eil ber Siöilifation nid^t jU leugnen, 
ber mit bem gefd^äftlid^en SSorti^eil ber toeitgei^enben '2;i^ei^ 
lu'ng ber Slrbeiten' oerbunben ift: fo toie bie ßeiftungen fid^ 
burd^ SBefd^ränlung auf einen gauj beftimmten 3toeig Derbeffern, fo 
nimmt bie SBeite beö geiftigen ©efid^tölreifeö, bie gäl^igfeit, bie ©elt 
ju beurti^eilen unb oon ii^r ben möglid^en (genug ju i^aben, in bem««' 
felben ®rabe ai. 3n einen erträumten '5Raturäuftanb' Ißnnen toir 
nid^t jurüdte^ren. ©r erfd^eint un^ bloö bann blenbenb, toenn 
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tDlt auf eine 3ett lang in i^n un8 jurüdbenleti, unb sttHir im S5efl| 
atter g^fttfle« ©iteung, aller {Reflefion unb be« na^benHW^ 
3attgefüite, toa« toir hoäf Slfle^ nur au« bem cii>lUfitten gu* 
jtanbe mitbringen- gör fid^ felbft toörbe jene« giaturleben un« 
faft i>ofllommen ben 2:i^ieren gleid^ jteBen, 

& Bleibt alfo nur übrig, jene unbermeibH^e Unglei^l^eit 
ber JKenf^en gu milbern, 'Ca« fann nxäft fo gefd^en, bag 
man äUen biefelbe gefeüige ©eltung juerlännte, & nrtrb un* 
i>ermeiblid^ größere Si^re an bie feinere unb geringere an bte grobe 
arbeit gelnü»)ft fein- ©n Unterfd^ieb ber ©tänbe mit^ in 
biefer gefefllgen ®^renf(3^feung ift Wttig untjermeibftd^- 

Um fo mel^r mn^ man forgen, baß toenigften« ated^t^gleid^' 
l^eit aUer t>or bem ®efe^ ftattfinbet, in aUen Begleitungen, 
bie fie nur afö SDZenfd^en angeben. 

S« muß jtoeiten« ©runbfa^ fein, baß ber Uebergaug au4 id)er 
eiaffe ber ©efeflfd^aft in eine i^Bi^ere Sebem freiftei^e, ber il^n burij 
feine Seiftungen t>erbienen gu lönnen glaubt äffe« ift ba^er um 
Jttläffig, toaöan unaufl^eblid^e Äaftenunterfd^iebe berSSor^ 
jeit erinnert 

Snblid^ n)firbe biefe« 9ted^t nx^t^ nit^en, loenn tS nid^t ge^ 
brandet loerben lönnte, S)a nun eben bie 2;$eilung ber Slrbett, 
bie ber ©efeflfd^aft noti^toenbig ift, bie geiftige ©ilbung cinjetner 
(Slaffen i^erabbrücft, fo ift e« britten« ^flid^t ber ©efettfd^aft, biefen 
burd^ fie ijerfd^ulbeten Uebelftanb gu minbem unb gtoar baburd^, 
bai^U-fiir S)arbietung eine« i^inlfinglid^en Unter rid^t« anaUe 
forgt, unb biefen nSt^igenfaU« al« pflid^t mäßigen anorbnet, 
um bie Ittnftige (Generation gegen ben Unöerftanb ii^rer (Slttxn unb 
bie golgen i^re« eigenen gu fd^ttfeen, 

§ 57. 

®ne allgemeine et^ifd^e ^flid^t be« aSJol^ltootten« liegt (§ 29) 
iebem (Kngelnen gegen jeben Slnbern ob, aber nur im «ugenblidt 
einer bro^enben ©efai^r bie aSer^jflid^tung gu einer ?)älfeleiftung, 



bie jcbo^ xt^tUäf niemals Mö ju eigener S[ufo»)fcrttn8 geftetgert 
toetben barf* 

mt nad^^alttseUnterftüfeuttsbasegen fott nur ate S[ ti »^ 
tegung iux ©elbftplfc bicnen, unb bie ©efettf^aft ift ju i^t 
nur fo toeit öer»)Pt(]^tet, aW bet «ebütftige fettft ^ aU äKttglteb 
bet Oefeüfd^aft butd^ bie ©teHung gettenb gemad^t ffot, bie et in 
ti^t einnimmt 

3n biefer ©ejie^ung ift jn Beilagen, bag ber ®eift unferer 
äeitaüe bie ©Hebern ngen ber ®efeßf(]^aft in Heinere ©anje 
Serftört ffat, bie früher ber natärß(3^e Sluögang«»)ttnlt fol(]^er SSer^ 
^>ffi^tnngen nnb 3lnfprü($e toaren. ÜDaan gei^ßrt baSOefinbeöer^ 
l^ättniß, baö ni($t mel^r toie fonft eine 35erbinbung für aüe &c^ 
etgniffe be« 8eBen8, fonbern {^aupt\&äflx(fy bnx^ ®^nlh ber ©ienen-» 
ben feffift; bie für iebe ©njelleiftnng ©njetentgeft tjorjiel^ett) ju 
einem gang todern SSeri^ältnig geworben x% ani bem feine änf^riU^e 
auf foribanernbe SD^eilnai^me entfielen» 

(S8 gei^ören baju ferner äße cor|)orattöen SerBinbungen^ 
namenÜxS) bie, bieanf beftimmte SSefd^äftigungen begrunbet imiren: 
3ünfte unb 3nnungen, bie auf ©tanbeöei^re i^ieften unb fd^on 
be«ö>egen bie naturßd^e ^flid^t füi^tten, bie Qi^rigen ju unterftfifeen. 
9Eber ebenfo anäf bie Sßoi^n gemein ben, bie, burd^ gemeinfame 
^timciti) unb ßrinnerftngen unter einanber öerbunben, ber notilr«' 
lid^e 3lu3gang8|)unlt ber erwarteten Unterftfi^ung ttniren» 

68 ift tpai^r, bag Diele äWißbräniä^e, unb befonber« engi^ergige 
äbfij^üegungen gegen Slnbere, btefe corporatiöen ©nrid^tungen nid^t 
mci^r unt>eränbert beftei^en tiefen, ober ju BeKagen, ba| nid^tö an 
ii^re ©teße getreten ift, baß tjietmei^r iebe« ©ement ber (Sefeltfd^aft 
burd^ '©etoerbefrei^eit' unb'greijügigleit' stoar fd^iuBar 
felBftänbig, in ber ^at aber jugtcid^ bereinfamt toorben ift 
unb nun leinen Ort mei^r ^at J)on too au« e« ^fitfe i^offen lönnte, 
aU ba8 große ©anje ber '©efeüfd^aft', bie atterbingö ii^re ^fßd^t 
einfielt unb burd^ t>ielfad^e 3ttftitute, ä* ©. aüe mUgftd^en S3erfid^^ 
rungen, @|>ar!affen unb ai^nlid^e (ginri^tungen, gef^ft^mfigig unb 
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im ©togen btc 3BcrIc bcr SKtlbt^ätiglcü Betreibt, unb bamtt fid^ 
anäf ein 5Rc($t ettoirbt, ii^re SSenufeung ju Derlatlgen, um bei 
entftattbenem Unglüd nid^t ftogtoeife gu |)löfelid^en unb fd^toer ju 
befd^affenbctt 5>ÖIf^t^tftungcn genöt^igt ju »erben* 

S^ ift 81^8^8^^^^/ i>^6 aud^bie allgemeine Sir men<)f lege, fo 
gefd^äftli(]^ tjertoaltet, materiell beffere SRefuItate geben lann, aW bie 
pxxt>att SBol^lt^ärtgfeit, anbererfeitö lann bie[er Srieb ätte«, toa« 
un8 flttfi(]^ obliegt, 8^ med^ani[iren unb burd^ britte ober vierte 
f)anb 8U beforgen, unmöglid^ 8iJ«i SSorti^eile für bie SSilbung unb 
äsärme beS fittlid^en Si^aralter« bienen. 

§ 58, 

SWd^t auf ben Oenuß be^ geben«, tool^l aber barauf l^oben aße 
IWenfd^en gleid^en Slnf|)rud^, fid^ um fo öiel ®üter betoerbcn gu 
bürfen, att fle tjerbienen lönnen- Die perf8nli(^en SRe^t^bef^rän^ 
fungen, mlä^t birect biefe freie ©etoerbung i^inbem, i^aben faft 
tH)öft5nbig aufgei^ört, aber e« bleiben inbirect^^^tnmungen übrig, 
bie ben ®ebraud^ ber 8«8^ftanbenen ©ered^tigung erfd^toeren. 

®ie liegen befottber« in bem Uebergetoi($t be« erblichen 
Sa|>ttalbefi^e8 unb flnb in neuerer 3^^ i^au|)tfäd^lid^ burd^ bie 
(gnttoiiöung ber ©roßtnbuftrte fühlbar getoorben, mli^ mit 
großen SÄitteln arbeitenb, burd^ bie größere ®leid^f8rmig!eit ®c^ 
ttauigleit unb ©tHigleit i^rer maffenl^aften ^robucte, bie 9ientabilitat 
be« freien Älelngetoerbe« fd^mälert unb baffelbe jtoingt, entJoeber 
fid^ auf 2lni)affung«arbeit ju befd^ränlen, ober in ben iDienft bcr 
großen Untemei^mer 8« treten unb Don biefen bie ©eftimmung be« 
SebenSfd^idfat« 8« erwarten. a)ie barau« entf|)ringenben Udbel^ 
ftänbe finb belannt, anberfeit« bie ©ort^eile be« ©roßbeflfee« unb 
©roßbetriebe« im SSer^ltniß 8« ieber 'äioergtoirtl^fd^aft' fo etn^ 
leud^tenb, baß aSerbefferung«t>erfud^e Jebenfaa« nid^t eine «üdRc^r 
8U ber festeren (ettoa eine unfinnige aSerti^eilung aüe« bi«|>ottiBfoi 
»ermiJgen«) emj^fei^len bürfen, fonbem nur barauf au«ge]^en Öune«, 
iene« ^ndj) be« (Sroßbetrlebe« beiaube^alten , aBer ein anbete« 



@tt&j[cct für i^n gu fu($en: anftatt bcr ^ttoatcn btc ®cfcQ-' 
fd^aft fclbft 

Dicfet attcnfafl^ btöcutirbatc ©cbanic cineö ctgcntßd^cn unb 
gemäßigten '<SocxaVx^mn^' toütbe bälget barin Beftei^eti; bag man 
ni(^t au^ bet Bloßen Soncutrenj Doßlommen fteiet tnbti)tbuenet 
Untemei^mungen bloö fecunbät eine '®efettf(]^aft' tooi^l ober ittel 
ft(^ bitten laffen toÜI, fonbern juerft foB bie Drbnung ber ® ef elt^ 
f^af t feftftei^en unb in i^rer befferen Drganifation jiebem ©ngetnen 
eine angemeffene Stellung bieten. 

§ 59. 

angenommen, eö ^anble fid^ ni($t batum, bie ieftigen 3uftänbe 
in bie neue (8efeüf($aftöfoTm umäubilben, fonbern man i^abe 
gjanj freie §anb, bie festere i&erjufteCen, fo toürben bie ettoa be^ 
a^tenStoerti^en S3orf($Iäge folgenbe fein, 

5)aö ^rioateigent^um an ®runb unb ©oben befielet 
mäft, fonbern alle Sigenti^um^red^te gei^ören ber ©efeüfi^^aft — ein 
(Sebanle, ber bloö loeiterfüi^rt, toa« im Saufe ber ®ef(]^i(j^te einge*» 
treten ift: bie immer größere S3ef($ränfung toiüfürüd^er ©iöpofition 
über baö ©runbeigenti^um oi^ne SRüdfid^t unb jum ©d^aben beö 
(Sanjen. 

!Cie SBebauung beö 8anbeö toürbe oon ber ®efeüf($aft nad^ 
einem t>on i^jrcn birigirenben Organen vorbereiteten ®efammt^)tan 
gegen einen 5lrbeitöto^n auögefüi^rt, beffen fefte unb bißige ©eftim-^ 
tttung i^ier möglich toäre, »eil man in jener SDirection genaue Äenntniß 
iebe^ SBebarfö unb jugleid^ beö SBert^e« atter ber Snbuftriepro^ 
buctetjorauöfefet, bie neben ber Ur|)robuction ebenfalls nad^ einem 
allgemeinen *ißlan für bie SBebürfniffe ber ©efammti^eit geliefert 
toerben muffen. 

3Dem Sinjelnen lann e^ nun freiftel^en, eine biefer öerf(ä^ie^ 
benen aufgaben ber ®efeüf($aft ju feinem SBerufe ju toäi^len; unb 
in feinem ganjen übrigen geben, ba« er biefer Arbeit niiä^t toibmet, 
loürbe feinem inbiöibueüen ©elieben ni(j^t8 toeiter öorgegeid^net 
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SDZan benft fid^ bann n>eitet atlgemeine Stnte unb 93er^ 
iDett^ung berfclbcn im Sntercffc bet ©efettfd^ft: juctft SSerC^ilung 
ha not^ioenbtgen Sebendunteri^alted an SQe; bann Burfidlegnng 
bcffctt, toa« für bie aögcmclnen Stoede ber ©efcBfd^ft («bmttttftra^ 
tion, UntcrTt(]^t; getfrtge (Senöffe aOct «rt) unb beffen, too« al8 
StefeiDefonb ndti^ig ift; enblid^ toettere 93ert$eitung be« UeSetfd^uffed 
(ben man pd^ teM&ßd^ botjufteflcn »)flegt) ju freiem ©gentium ber 
(Sinsetnen« 

S)ie 33ort]^eite, bie man \x^ t)on biefer (Sinri(]^tttng benit, 
ftnb : ber äBegf aU ber ^(Bl^ängigf eit eined (Sinjelnen t>on ber (Sinfld^t 
unb ber Humanität eine« anberen (ginjefnen; SBegfatt jeber Son* 
curren), mläft toefenttid^ auf bie geringere Senntnig ber Umft&nbe 
Bei änbem ober auf il^re Untoiffeni^eit f^>ecutirt; ©egfaß be« Un^ 
glei^geuHd^ted jtoif^en ^robuction unb JBebfirfnig; ®id^ng ber 
^uBfiftensmittel bed (Sinjelnen* 

Denn e« ift jugugeBen, ba| mit ben ^tpeden beg @ociaI^ 
mud leinedtDegd an fid^ ^EuJ^äil^e gufammeni^ängen, bie imr 
gegenwärtig Derbammen. Seber ber f)ag gegen Stetigion, no<J^ bie 
^Barbarei ber ®itten, bie Unem)>ftnbßd^Ieit gegen aded ®d^öne, nixi^ 
ühttffanpt ber 5Reib gegen jeben 35orjug eine« Slnbern ift eine golge 
biefer JCi^eorieU; bie im ©egent^eit fei^r i^fiufig in i^ren Programmen 
au« bem Vermögen einer folgen ©efeüfd^aft fe^r freigebig fßr atte 
mögU^n geiftigen 3ntereffen, für Unteri^altung unb ^(el^rung, 
für S^aturgenug; für ^rämümng t>on Srfinbungen gu forgen »er* 
\pxtäftn, an(l^ Im Uebrigen ba« "?Jrit>attcben ni^t ftiJren tooQen, fon^ 
bem {and^ toieber Blod burd^ bie SOtittet be« gefeUfci^aftlü^ ®rog^ 
betrieb«, g. Sb. burd^ Safemirung in aUeri^anb %mt«to>o]^nungen, 
burd^ ®|>eifung au« ®emeinlü(j^en ic.) erleichtern gu Knnen meinen« 

§ 60. 

©er (Srunbgebanle biefer SSorfd^täge ift bereit« in öiel- 
fa(^er Seife, g. Sß, in ben Sonfumt>ereinen, in ben freinnttigen ge»> 
toerbßd^en äffodationen, in Slctienuntemei^mungen gur äu«fä]^rttng 



gelommcn» Slflcin in aücn btcfcn gäüen i^at man e« mit frei* 
toinigem unb gntüdnei^mbatcm ©nttitt in fold^c SSctWn^ 
bnngen nnb jicat ju einem f)>ectenen 3^^^ S^^ ti^un, tooi^renb 
im Uefcrigen bie ganje ÖebenÄfüi^tnng baöon nnbetüi^tt bleibt 

S38a^ man m nntet fol(]^en Umftänben leidet gcfaOen läßt, 
toütbe t>xtl \aftotxtx ju ertragen fein, toenn bie gange *®efeflfd^ft\ 
in bie man i^ineingeboten toitb nnb bet man m nOft mU 
jiei^en !ann, in ©ejng anf alle Sebenööeri^Sltniffe biefe antotitatiDe 
®etoalt anSjnfiben öettangte* (Sin burd^gei^enbet ß^araftet eine« 
<>abagogi[(^en ©fficiali^mn^ toürbe abct jene (8efeBf($aft^^ 
fotm bejei(j^nen, nnb in bet ®eele grtoac^fener t)on Slnfang an ba^ 
SBibetftreben bet Snbiöibnalität etfai^ten. (5^ ift fetnet g^eifel^aft, 
ob bann, »enn bie ®efd^äfte nnb bet Unteti^att äflet öon Seiten 
be^ ®anjen beftimmt toetben, toitHi^ bie ^flid^tttene, anf bie 
man i^offt, eintteten tpetbe* 

§ 6L 

!Die ti)itHi(ä^ beftanbenen ©efeüfd^aften, bie äi^nlid^ eingerichtet 
toaten, finb immer begtenjt getoefen, i^aben anbete, concnt^ 
titenbe neben fid^ nnb bamit einen @^>otn beö SBetteifet^ gei^abt. 
!Die focialiftif($en aSotf(]^täge toiltben abet confeqnent anf einen M^ 
mo<)olitifd^en aSetein bet ganjen2Wenf(]^]^elt gelten, nnb ba bieö 
^)taftifd^ nnan^fiii^tbat ift, io^ toenigften^ anf gtoße SSolf^ge^ 
meinben, innet^alb beten betSinjelne toenig antrieb gum SBett^ 
eifet mit x^m unbelannten anbetn ©efeflfd^aften, bagegen öiel SSet*» 
fotfung gnm aSetlaffen anf bie 5ltbcit 5lnbetet ffinbe, Unb i^iet^ 
gegen toütbe bet "©ociali^mnö" feine Id^te äbptfe t>etf|)ted^en. 

(gine«^eifö ift e^ f($on fel^t f($toet, ben öet^oltnigmäßig bil^ 
ligen [bet SBitftgleit entf|)te($enbenj StbeitSlol^n fnt öetfd^iebene 
getoetbli($e fieiftnngen jn beftimmen nnb ben gegenfeitigen 5Reib biefet 
Setnföclaffen gtünblid^ gu tjetpten* 5Wod^ t>iet fd^toetet, inneti^atb 
beff elben ©etnf^ bie toitKid^en geiftnngen angemeffen gu beloi^nen. 
3n bet gegentpättigen @efeßf($aft »itb ba« Utti^eil übet bie 



®üte einer 9(tbett butd^ eifrige ^ad^frage ober burd^ SDtangel an 
äObnei^ntem inbitect au8gef)>tod^en unb ift be^toegen nid^t beleih 
bigenb. 3n jener anbem ©efeüfd^aft red^net man barauf, bag jeber 
ben 9(nbem Beaufftd^tigen unb jule^t irgenb ein entfd^ibenber 9u^ 
fd^ug ein officieUe^ Urti^eil über ba^ 93erl^alten unb bie Stiftung 
ber Arbeiter au«f<>red^en toerbe. ©ne fold^ amtfid^e Senfur, toeld^ 
nid^t ba« $^er! f fonbem birect bie ^^gr rfon betrifft, ift nur in 
ber ^abagogif juläfftg, aber überaü, toT^Ttn ber ©efeüfd^ft ber 
grtDad^fenen »ertoirlfid^t toorben ift, ber ergiebige Queü ber Un^ 
jufriebenl^eit unb (Sm^)5rung getoefen, 

€8 ift femer äußerft jtoeifeli^aft, ob bie jiemlid^ i>ielett ge^ 
fd^äftdffli^renben JBel^&rben, bie man notl^toenbig braud^en mürbe, 
aud^tDenn fie au^ SSal^Ien l^eroorgingen, eine l^int&ngßd^e lieber^ 
fid^t, bie nSt^ige ©ered^tigleit fttugi^eit unb ßrfinbungdgabe beft^n 
tDürben, toeld^e l^ier jum SSoi^I bed ©anjen um fo nSt^iger ift, je 
toeniger bem inbioibueüen Sialent freier @i>ielraum gelaffen ift; 
1 1 namentüd^ jtoeif eli^aft, ob eine fold^e ©efettfd^aft 8uft l^aben tofirbe, 
llbie Slrbeiten eine« erfinberifd^en ®enie8 ju bulben unb ju 
unterftüften, bie ja fo l^äufig lange ^t\t in refuftatlofen 93erfttd^en 
fid^ betoegen unb bann pliiilxäf bie (SnttoicKung bebeutenb fSrbern« 

93ad enblid^ anbere S^inge, i. Sd. ben Unterrid^t, bie Pflege 
ber Manien, bie allgemeine SUbung unb bie ftünfte betrifft, fo 
n)ürbe ba« 93ortreffIid^, loa« ber ©orialidmu« i^ier Derf)>rtd^t, 
nur bei einem allgemeinen Sbelmut)^ toirHid^ 2U l^offen fein* 
ÜDiefer aber, toenn er beftänbe, toürbe ganj biefelben Äefultotc aud^ 
er jeugen lönnen, o l^ n e ber ®ef ettf d^aft jene ganje bebenHid^e Um^ 
geftaltung jujumut^en. 

ÜJian fann bai^er bei^aupten, baß oon biefen $rtnci^)ien nur 
in befd^ränlter 9(u«be]^nung ein nü^tid^er ©ebraud^ ju er«* 
toarten ift, baß bagegen eine totale Drbnung ber ©efetl^ 
fd^aft nad^ biefem SD^ufter, eigentlid^ nur l^eroorgegangen ani 
ber ölonomifd^en ©orge für ben Unterl^alt für fid^ allein, im gün^ 
ftigften i^atle aud^ nid^t Diel toeiter füi^ren toürbe aU jur ©id^erung 



biefc« 3tDccfcö, toäi^tenb attc i^öl^etcn Sluf gaben bet tncnfd^Ud^cn ; 

SUbung immer baö mäd^ttge ßingtetfen bebeutenbet 3n^ ] 

bti>tbuaUtäten etfotbem unb augerbem jut ©änbtgung be« | 

(SSfUä^ttn, auf ba^ iene Z^toxxtn ju toemg 9iü(Ifi($t nel^men, ! 



elneotel fttaffete, i^tftottfd^ entftanbene unb ntd^t nad^ bem 
Seltektt ber ©efettfd^aft mobtftcttbate 5lutotität; bte ts>xx nur 



in bet gotm be« *" Staate«' lennen, ganj unentbei^rltd^ tft* 



Stiä^te« Sa»>tteL 

SJom @taat 

§ 62. 

!Der ©egrtff bet '©efettfd^aft' bejeid^net an fid^ nut eine 9Set^ 
einigung Sebenbet ju gegcnfeitiget ®i(3^etung unb ©eförbetung bet 
SBol^Ifal^tt ; unb nut au« biefem ^totd fließen atte ii^te SÖef ugniffe^ 
fotoie bie ©tenjen betfelbcn, 3"^ '©taat' loitb bie ©efellfd^aft 
etft babutd^, baß fie ein beftimmte« S^ettitotium nid^t blo« al« 
^3tobucti^)e« *'Sa|>itar, fonbetn al« ii^te gefd^id^tlid^e §ei^ 
mat^ befi^; babut(3^ fetnet, baß fie ein 35 o II bübet, loeld^e« inxäf 
gleid^en geiftigen ®emeinbefi§, gleid^e ®pxaäft unb gleid^e S^tabi^ 
tionen ju einem ®anjen in lebenbigem ®egenfafe ju anbetn ©anjen 
Detbunben ift; enbUd^ babutd^, baß fie fid^ nid^t blo« al« bie Summe 
bet gebenben fül^lt, fonbetn bie öetgangenen unb bie julünf^ 
tigcn ©efd^Ied^tet al« beftänbig mit ju ii^t gel^ötig bettad^tet ®ie 
trifft ballet ate '©taat' il^te Dtganifationen nid^t blo« jum ^tozA 
bet augenblidtUd^en SÖol^Ifal^tt, nid^t al« fold^e fetnet, bie in 
jebem Slugenblidt ju bemfelben ^totd »etänbett loetben lönnten* 
®ie l^ält fid^ i)ielme]^t i)et|)flid^tet, eine beftimmte gotm bet geiftigen 
Guttut im 3«fammen]^ang mit bet aSetgangenl^eit feftjul^aften unb 
fie bet 3wfii^ft Ju übetHefetn* !Da« ®taat«Ieben betui^t ballet auf 
fel^t i)ielen jufammentoitlenben ÜJiotioen: be« ©tteben« nad^ SBol^^ 
fai^tt, bet Petät gegen ßrinnetungen, be« ©tolje« auf bie gegen^ 
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UKtrttge SUbung unb bet ^Hngebung für eine befttmmte !lu<t>va^ 
gung be^ 3bealen« 

§ 63. 

(Sben bataud, bag im @taate ba^ eigen tUd^e ©nbjiect, 
bent bie JBefugnig jut ®eftaltung M ganjen gebend suftel^t, gar 
ni($t in bet ®unmte ber jur 3^t Sebenben, fonbem in bent butd^ 
oetfd^iebene ©enerotionen fid^ fortfefeenben aSolfe gefüllt »irb, bat^ 
au« folgt, baß l^tet biefer ©nmme bet gebenbigen ein eigenti^üm^ 
lid^e« Dtgan gegenübertritt, toeld^e« baju beftimmt ift, ben bauem^ 
ben gefd^iiä^tlid^en Segttff biefe« beftininiten Staate« gegen bie öet^ 
ättberiid^en ©timmungen bet einanbet ablöfenben ©enetationen ju 
»ettteten, !Die« ift bie Dbtigfeit. 

3n einet bloßen '©efeflfd^aft' i^at biefet ©egtiff toenigften« 
nid^t benfelben Sinn. 3n ii^t gibt e« blo« SWanbatate be« 
(Senteintoitlen« obet bet tent^otäten SD^ajiotität; unb \ffxt Sefugnig, 
foioie bie 9tid^tfd^nut il^te« aSetfal^ten« ^at feine anbete Quette oI« 
biefen oetänbetlid^en ©iflen, !Det fflegtiff bet 'Dbtigleit' bagegen 
bebeutet getoiffetntagen ba« allgemeine (Setoiffen be« SSoRe«, totläf^ 
i>on ii^t bem »etänberiid^en ©iflen bet ©njelnen getabe fo gegen* 
fibetgeftettt toitb, toie inneti^alb be« inbiöibueüen ©eifte« ba« ©e*» 
toußtfein bet allgemein »etbinblid^en fittlid^en ®efefee ftd^ ben äugen- 
i blicHid^en Stimmungen entgegenfe^t, 5Die 'Dbtigleit' ift bal^ nid^t 
I ein SBeaufttagtet be« 95oIIe« obet fein btoßet ©efd^fift«* 
fülltet, fonbetn nimmt ii^m gegenübet eine l^öl^ete ©etoalt in Sta' 
\pxn(fy, bie il^te oon iebem Sinjetoitlen unabi^&ngige Slutotit&t l^at 

!Die« gilt t>on bem ©egtif fe bet 'Dbtigleit', noSf ganj ab- 

gefeiten bai)on, auf toeld^e SBeife bie med^felnben ^etfonen beftimmt 

toetben, bie biefe unabi^ängige Slutotität be« 3lmte« te|)täfentitett 

fdüen. 

§ 64. 

©it bettad^ten ben ©taat nut al« eine feftumfd^tiebene (£nb- 
fotm, toeld^e fid^ ein nationale« 93oß«(eben felbet geben mufi, eine 
gotm mithin, bie nid^t in abstracto t^otl^et feftftei^t unb bet fld| 



ttoi^l^et^ id)ed ^oltSitbtn etnotbnen tnügte. ^Ber fteittd^ geben tt)ir 
iu, bat Bei ber aügemeinen Slei^nlid^Iett aüeö menfd^Ud^en gebend 
Qttd^ bie t>etfd^iebenen ©taatöfottnen fid^ unter einige Sldgemein^ 
begriffe unterorbnen laffen, 

35ott biefen befannten SSarietäten fielet bie Demolratie bem 
©egriff einer Wogen ^'©cfeüfd^aft' am näiä^ften, Die lebenbe ©e^ 
nteinbe ift i^ier ba« i>oüIomnten fouoeräne ©taaWfubjiect, loeld^e« 
ft^ gu jeber aSerönberung ber ftaatüd^en 3«ftänbe autorifirt erad^tet* 

!Dem ©egriffe ber 'Obrigleit', fo toie toir ii^n eben feftftettten, 
entf|>re(3^en, in ben guten SBeif|)ieIen ber Demofratie, eigentlid^ nur 
bie ®efe^e, unb aud^ fie bloö fo lange eine i^iftorifiä^ fortge|)f(anjte 
^ietät pe ate ben toai^ren Sluöbrud beö nationalen ®eifteö t>tx^ 
t^xt. !Da inbeffen ®efefee im Saufe ber 3eit Slenberungen not)^^ 
u>enbig »erlangen, fo liegt ber ©emolratie bie ©efai^r einer beft&n«' 
bigen Steuerung um fo mei^r nai^e, att bie beftei^enben Dbrigleiten 
nur oI« Beauftragte be« ©efammttotüen« gelten unb leine i^ö^ere 
Stotorität befifeen, um ben Sni^alt be« beftänbigen ©taat^gebanlen« 
gegen biefen Deränberßd^en SSiden gu f($ü^en. 

!Diefe« aSeri^ältnig, bag ber ©taat nirgenbö ben eingelnen ©ür-» 
gern aW eine für fid^ beftel^enbe ÜJiad^t jjerfonificirt gegenüberftcl^t, \ 
fonbem immer bloö ate baö erfd^eint, loa« fie auö ii^m mad^en, 
d^aralterifirt ben SÖegriff ber !©emoIratie eigentlid^ mei^r, aU bie \ 
anbere a9e]^au|)tung, baß in i^r 'ba« S5olI fid^ felbft regiere unb 
t>tttoaltt. Slbgefel^en baoon, bag baö loeibüd^e ©efd^Ied^t nirgenb«, 
bie Srtoad^fenen immer nur i)on einer ioittüirlid^en älterögrenge an 
aU mitbered^tigt gelten, l^at e« aud^ ftet« neben ben aSoHbürgern 
ein ftimmunfäi^igeö Proletariat gegeben. So ift alfo nid^t 'baö 9SotI*, 
ba« fid^ felbft regiert, fonbem immer nur bie Slu^toa^l berjenigen, 
bie am meiften gum ©eftel^en ber ®efettfd^aft beitragen unb be«> 
toegen bei)orred^tet fd^eincn, fie gu i^ertreten. 

Slber aud^ fie fönnen bei einigermaßen öerioidtelten ©efd^äften 
bod^ nid^tö tl^un, aU ber bemagogifd^en Ueberrebung eingelner ^atif^ 
geber folgen. !Der ©efd^luß aber, ben fie f äffen, toirb feiten ein^ 



ftimmtg^ fonbem bte SDtetnung einet 3Raiorttät fein, tt>el^e gleid^ 

f(pbtid^ metben lann, toenn fie bei oerfd^iebenen ®efd^ften t>on 

öerfd^iebenen $tinci<)ien ober Bei bct ©etreibung attet oon ein unb 

beuifelben 3nteteffe geleitet toitb. 

®lei(3^too]^I ift biefc entfd^cibnngStoeife, butd^ ©timmengai^I, 

ni($t in entbei^ren. (Sin 3(b tD ä g e n bet ©timmen tDurbe eine toxü^ 

fürlid^e monatd^ifd^e Senf nr öotanÄfcfeen, ober eine äbfd^nng nad^ 

SBai^rfd^einlid^leitÄgrünben , fo baß bie Stimmen genriffer Sfitget^ 

daffen geringet al« bie anbetet gead^tet toütben. !J)ie^ieJ^_^ 

eine ©egünftignng einjelnet ®efeflfd^aft«claffen i^inan«, jtoel^^fi^ 

lid^ fein'Iann, abet in bem blofen ©egtiffe einet '!CemoItatie' 

nid^t liegt. 

§ 65. 

kleben öielen iWad^ti^eilen enti^olt bie ÜDemcItatie bie ©ai^ti^eit, 
baß aüetbingö bet ©taat nnt bie (Snbfotm fein lann, toetd^e fidj 
bie Icbenbige ©efettfd^aft felbft gibt, unb baß foIgUd^ feine Dtga* 
nifation ben t^etänbetlid^en Sebütfniffen gegenübet feine butd^au« 
abfd^lteßenbe, unt^etänbetlid^e äutotitot beft^n lönne. 

Dieö muß man aufted^t eti^alten, ben gellten gegenfibet, »eld^ 

(J^etgl. § 49) füt bie ©Kebetung beö Staate^ itgenbtoo m^ftifd^e 

; 'SSotbilbet' fud^en, bie außetl^alb beö itbifd^en geben« unb 

: feinet Sebütfniffe liegen. !Det Staat ift toebet ein SBilb bet iDtei^ 

■ einigleit nod^ beö menfd^lid^en Dtganiömuö, nod^ eine Datftel^ 

lung itgenb toeld^et tieffinnigen logifd^en ©egtiff^i>etl^ältniffe, fon^ 

betn einfad^ ein |)taltifd^eö 3nftitut jut itbifd^en ©oi^Ifal^tt unb 

betjenigen 5luöbübung, bie unfet ©efd^led^t auf Stben etfal^ten lann* 

3ebe Snftitution, bie einen nod^ fo <>täd^tigen m^ftifd^en ®inn l^ätte, 

toütbe bod^ gleid^güttig fein, ipenn fie im geben nid^t« nü^tt, unb 

noti^toenbig abjufd^affen, fobalb fie anfinge gu fd^aben. 

/ 3nfotDeit ift biefet bemolratifd^e ®tunbgcbanle, baß bet 

! Staat fid^ nad^ bem 93oWe tid^ten muffe, beted^tigt; abet e« ift jtoei^ 

j feli^aft, ob bie Demoltatie aU Staat^fotm geeignet ift, ii^n 

am beftcn ju etfüüen. B^fl^P^«^^^^^ ÜJiaßen bebatf fie ju ii^tem 
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Seftel^en am meiftcn i^oülommenc ©utgertugcnb ; too btcfc 95orau«^ 
fe^ttttg ]^ftortf(3^ fe^ft, iDttb fie am »cnigftcn ©ütgfiä^aft für eine 
aletdfmältge ßnttoidttung ber ®efeüf(3^aft^bictenr 

©er boKe ©cgenfaft, bie SDionatd^ie, befielet niäft m\tnü\äf 
itt bet Stni^ctt be« ^errfd^enben, fonbern battn, bag er ubet^aiipt 
l^ettfd^t, b. ]^, ntiä^t me^r bloßer SWanbatar be^ ®efeafd^aft«ö)tüettö 
Vit, fonbern feine ©efngnig anö einer l^ö leeren JRed&töqneüe ableitet 

3iatnrred^ttid^ ^at nun fein ÜJienfd^ ben 3lnf<>rud^ ber ^txx^ 
fiä^ft über Slnbere, aSon göttlid^er §erfunft beö l^errfd^enben 
(Sefd^le(3^« fonnte il^n nur baö Sllterti^um i^erleiten. Unfere mobeme 
äuffaffung berui^t auf beut 83egriffe ber gegitimität, b»^,bar^ 
auf, bag ein i)on 5Ratur nid^t beftci^enbeö Siedet ^tftorifd^ ertoorben 
toerben lann unb jtoar baburd^, baß ein frül^ereö ®efd^led^t, fei eö 
burd^ (Setoalt unterworfen ober auö 5Dan!barIeit für ennjfangene 
©ol^lt^aten, einer beftimmten gamilie feine güi^rung ant^ertraut 
^at, unb baß nun, ba bie ©efeüfd^aft fld^ nid^t f:(>rungtoeiö er^ 
neuert, f^^fitere ©enerationen in biefe aSeri^öltniffe attmäi^lid^ i^inein^ 
Uxid^fen, untoiölürtid^ ii^nen i)iete aSer|)flid^tungen t^erbanfen unb 
be^i^alb, aud^ oi^ne erneuerte auöbrüdttid^e 2lnerlennung, baö Ueber- 
getoid^t ber ^errfd^enben fanctioniren» 

iDiefe l>f^d^ologifd^ begreiflid^en Hergänge toürben inbeß bie ^ä)^ 
tung bor ber SDionard^ic nid^t i)ottIommen fidler ftellen, tocnn nid^t 
aud^ in bem Sntereffe ber ©taatögenieinbe ein Scbürfniß 
läge, bem biefe i^iftorifd^e (Setoöi^nung entf|)rid^t* 

S)ie Ueberjeugung , baß jeber 83ürger ^t^t unb ^flid^t l^abe 
beftfinbig fid^ um bie gemeinen Slngetegeni^eiten ju lümmern, loar 
begreifßd^ für bie antilcn ©emolratien, bie alte Lebensarbeit auf 
bie ® c l a D e n loäläten unb bai^er im ©runbe eine t^rannifd^e §err^ 
fd^aft einer eleganten ©efeüfd^aft über Diele Unglücflid^e toaren. 3n 
ben n e u e r n 35öllern muß ber anbere aBunfd^ überwiegen, bie i)iele 
unfrud^tbare ober fd^äblid^e 3lrbeit ju t^ermeiben, bie bei einer S5e^ 



»»Heruttg, toeld^e but^ eigene Arbeit fld^ erl^alten foü, au« bet 
STi^eilnai^tne an unt)oaiommen t>etftanbenen Sffentlid^n SHngen unb 
aui bem ßant^fe nm ben etften ¥la^ entftel^ toürbe* 

ÜDiefet etftc ?laft namentttd^ mug burd^ eine gen>tffe SRatttt-» 

1 noti^toenbigleit fo befeftt fein, baß er niemaW ©egenftanb be« fl^r^ 

geijed n>erben lann; unb t^ lommt junäd^ft in ber Zffot nur bor^ 

I auf an, bag er uujiDeifeli^aft, nid^t aber, toie gut er befe|jt 

j fei ICag immer ber ©ürbigfte j^errfd^en fotte^ iß ein fi»mmet 

' SBunf(^, aber gänjlid^ unauöfüi^rbar, toeil er enttt>eber ber ®efel^ 

fd^aft eine <>ro<>^ctifd^e ®abe, biefen ©ürbigften ju pnben, ober ble 

@ebulb iumuti^en tD&rbe, i^ierüber nad^ bem (Srfolge ju urt^ten, 

alfo bis jur (Sntfd^eibung fid^ ben ®treit t>erfd^iebener ^rStenbentes 

2um ^ad^ti^eil i^rer ungeftSrten (SntiDidlung gefallen ju laffem. 

5>lur aU '9ie<)räfentanten be« ©taate«' i^aben toir ben SDlo«^ 
ard^en unb jioar, toie fid^ t)on fctbft oerftei^t, ben erbUd^en be*» 
trad^tet ©anj anber« nod^ erfd^eint er, tDorauf i^ier b(o4 ^\n^* 
beuten ift, in ben alten orientatifd^en !£)e«))otien: otd abfo« 
lutcr ©ebieter, SDueOe atte« JRed^t« unb obcrfter «id^ter, al8 (Sp 
ixtffn unb $ro))i^et, aU einjiger JBefi^er aUe« (Sigenti^untö, olfo ol^ 
^ganbeöi^err' in fd^ranfenlofcftem ©inne. 

Mt biefe unmäßigen 9lnf))rüd^e finb längft Dergeffen« & bteilK 
bem ®taat«oberi^au))t im SSefentßd^en nur eine groge Sbtjol^I Don 
(Si^renoorred^ten, bie junäd^ft oi^ne )}raltifd^e i$oIge finb unb nur 
ber SSerlör^erung ber ©taatöibee fclbft gelten, bennodf aber nie^ 
mal« k)5Qtg toert^to«, fe^r l^äufig aber ))on äugerfter IBMd^tlfljkit 
finb, fobalb biefe an fid^ leere gorm burd^ bie :(>erfönlid^e Stnl^g^ 
Ud^Ieit be« aSoIfc« belebt toirb. Sluperbem aber gel^ören bem Ober^ 
i^au|)t nur ?fHd^t unb ^täft bie »erfd^iebenen B^^S^ ^^ ©taat«* 
leben« anjuregen, in gegenfeitiger aSerbinbung ju erl^alten unb We 
Organe ju ernennen, bie ju t^rem ©etrieb nöti^ig fmb (§ 79). 



§ 68. 

3n einer tooüftänbtgen ÜDe^^jotte h)firbe bet uttDetanttDortttd^e 
«nb beränbetl^e Sitte eineö ginjelnen uttmtttelbat bte ©taatö«^ 
getoalt fein, SWuf fte auö begreiflid^en (Srünben an eine Slnjai^l 
ouÄlBenbet ©teflöertteter fiBerttagen toerbcn, fo pnb biefe enttioebet 
Bio« aSotlfttedet eine« einj^nen ®ebote« ober, ioenn il^re ©efd^äf^ 
ttgwig beftättbigcr ift, gei^ört il^nen in Sejug auf ein beftimmte« 
Serritorinm biefette aöfeitige h)ißlürli(ä^e 3Äa(ä^t toie bem Dberl^errn 
in ©ejug auf ba« ®anje. 

aSon biefer 3lrt ber ©tetoertretung unterfd^eibcn fid^ aße nto^ 
bemen ©taatenBilbungen baburd^, bag fie aud^ beut ©ouoerain ' 
gegenüber eine ©elbftänbigtcit be« ®taat«IeBen« überl^au^Jt unb ■ 
einen faiä^lid^ begrfinbeten S^tx^aU beffelben in oerfd^iebene 3toeige ' 
anerlennen, bercn jeber feine Befonbercn red^tlid^en 9Zomten oer^ 
folgt, loetd^e i)on beut Sitten fotool^I be« Dbcri^au^jte« , at« atter ' 
anberen ©njelnen unabl^ängig finb, ' 

<grft l^ierin liegt ber S3egriff bc« Slntte«, ba« nid^t für ^er^ 
fönen gefd^affen ioirb, fonbern für toeld^e« bie ^erfonen gefud^t unb 
i)et|>flid^tct loerben, Sin bie ©tette Jener unbefd^ränlten SCter^ggo'« 
treten mitl^in in te^ter Snftanj bie t^erfd^iebencn 3Äinifter, jieber 
an ba« SRed^t feine« Slmte« gebunben, aber in ber aSerfoIgung bef^ 
fetten aud^ in ioeiter 5lu«be]^nung unabl^ängig* 

§ 69. 

5Der erfte unb uncrläfUd^fte SC^eil ber @taat«^9SerioaI-' 
tung ift bie Pflege be« SRed^te«, 

(5« ift not^toenbig fid§ l^ierbei ju erinnern, ba§ Bloge ©itte, 
©eiool^ni^eit unb STrabition attenfatt« au«reid^en, um bie Umgang«^ 
formen ju beftimmen, bie einem ciöiüfirten geben aud§ nötl^ig finb, 
Slttein fie reid^en nid^t au«, um bie unjäi^Iigen gätte be« ©treite« 
über ©efi§ unb (Sebraud^ i)on ©ad^en auf bittige Seife au«äu* 
gleid^cn, g« ift al« eine l^iftorifd^e Soi^ltl^at anjufel^en, bag bie 
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ntDbeme Seit bie rStntfd^e 9{e($tdtDtffenf($aft sterbt l^, b*(. 
eine fold^ SSHff enf(3^aft, bie oi^ne äSoteingenommenl^ butd^ tdTtgiSft 

i ))oeüfd^e ober nationale Sotutti^eile ben ^txkfft ber SRenfd^ mü 

^' ben ®ad^en ganj in feinet nüd^temen JBebeutnng auffaßt, jugfei^ 
aber fo fd^arf burd^benlt, bag ftd^ bie e^ibenten ber Statur ber ®a^ 
angenteffenen ®e{td^t^)>unlte ergeben, naSf benen iiberatt, too bti 
93erantaffungen Dorlontnten , unb ganj abgefei^en t)on atten nül^ 
jur ©ad^e gehörigen ^ietatdrücfftd^ten bie an fid^ biQige (Sntf<]^ 
bung gefunben toerben !ann. 9Hd^t bie einjelnen Sted^tdf &4e, foii' 
bem bie 9{ed^t^ti)iffenf($aft, toeld^ fte ^ert)orbra($te (unb stiHii 
in i^o^er 93oIIenbung in JBejug anf ba^ $rit)atre($t), tft Don $(^ 
tl^eil getoefen, unt and^ nnter ganj neuen Seben^eri^&ttniffen eti 
JRed^t ju fittben, ba« ber 91atur biefer 35erp[tniffe felbft entfpro^ 
unb t)on tentporären 93orau^fe^ungen, ben eben ]^errf($enben reTv 
giSfen unb forialen SD^einungen unabi^ängig tt>ar. 

i^r ftd^ felbft ift freiUd^ ieber 9{ed^t^f a^, aud^ toenn er m 
beftreitbar rid^ttg ift, nur eine ioiffenfd^aftfid^e SBal^rl^clt, u>eld^ in 
Ijraftifd^en geben nur ©üttigleit erlangen fann, »enn burd^ einet 
beftimmten legi^latorifd^en Slct enttoeber er felbft jttm®efe( 
erl^oben toirb, ober ba^ toiffenfd^aftlid^e ©anje, bem er al« 23^ei 
angei^ört, jur ©runblage bed ^zäft^ ztvo&^U tsvci. 

Dbgleid^ nun in ^iBejug auf kriminal«' unb @taat«red^ 

; rine ä^nlid^ claffif d^e ©iffenfd^aft fe^lt, fo finb bod^ bie wobemei 
©efeftgebungen aud^ hierüber ber 9ted^t«ioiffenfd^aft eine SRenge Söul 
berungen be« leibenfd^aftlid^en unb öon augenblidßid^n ®timnum 

■ gen abl^ängigen SRed^t« fd^ulbig, ba« in früi^eren Seiten in Wefa 
©ebieten geübt tourbe. 

3ebenfafl« gei^ört bem mcbernen ©etougtfein bie UeBerjeuguni 
bag ebenfo, toie e^ ein für fid^ gültige« Siedet gibt, aud^ bie Sted^tl 
)>flege fotooi^l t)on bem Sitten be« £)ber^au))te«, al«t>on bem bei 
Parteien unabhängig geübt tt>erben muffe : baß mitl^in 3ebem ber S* 
gang 3U Sted^tdquetlen unt>ertt>e]^rt bleiben muffe; ba| Stid^ter mn 
burd^ felbft rid^terlid&e« Urti^etl abgefegt, baß SRiemanb feinem natto 



Itiä^ctt JRtd^ter b» i^, bem entjogen toctben bütfe, bcn bic SBctfaffung 
be« Sanbe^ ti^m einmal befttmmt i^at; bag Icinc Slu^nai^megcrid^te 
ctrt(3^tet toctbcn bürfen, außer in ben gätten, in toeld^en (Sefai^t beö 
©taate« hirje unb energif(3^e SWaßregeln, aber bann oi^ne rüdtoitlenbe 
Äraft, Urttpoxox an bie ©tettc bet normalen SSertoaltung fefeen muf ; 
enDlid^ baß eö bem ©njelnen fogar möglid^ fein muß, gegen ben 
@taat felbft, fobalb er burd^ beffen aSerfai^ren gefci^äbigt ift, ®t^ 
nugti^uung ju eri^alten. 

§ 70. 

©ie toefentlid^e 3lufgaBc beö ©taateö ift nun nid^t Wo« bie 
ätuÄgleid^ung Begangenen Unreiä^t«, fonbem bie §erftettung |>ofitii)er 
®öter ber allgemeinen SÖoi^lfai^rt, beren ©ebürfniffe fid^ mit ber 
3eit änbern, jugleid^ aber fo änbem, baß am l^äufigften bie i^ier^ 
burd^ l^erbeigefüi^rten Sünfd^e ber 95erbefferung einanber toiber^ 
ftreiten ober bod^ minbeften« uneinig finb über bie SÖal^l ber SKittel 
jtt ii^rer ßrfüQung. 

^nn ift einerfeit« burd^au« anjuerlennen, baß ber Staat um 
ber aWenfd^en toitten unb nid^t fie um feinettoiüen toorl^anben finb^ 
(g« loirb bai^er immer in ber ©efeüfd^aft eine gortf d^ritt«:(>artet 
geben, toeld^e mit {Red^t bie Slufi^ebung un^jaffenb geworbener 3"^ 
ftänbe i>erlangt Slber e« ift ebenfo geioiß, baß ber Staat al« 
fold^er nid^t bie augenbtidElid^eSBo^lfal^rt mit 3lufo|)ferung ber 
l^iftorifd^en ßrinnerungen unb aSer|)fIid^tungen fud^en barf, baß er 
t>ielmei^r ba« SRcd^t i^at, bem 5>leuerung«brang gegenüber ba« S9e^ 
ftel^enbe aufredet ju eri^alten» 5Die gauje Slufgabe toürbe bal^er 
barauf ]^inau«laufen, biefen natürlid^en ©treit ber ©efinnungen 
unb Parteien nid^t regello« geioäi^ren ju laffen, fonbem eine gorm 
ber ^'aSerfaffung'* ju finben, toeld^e beiben Parteien bie SIWög<* 
lid^Ieit getoäl^rt, auf bem ©ege eine« red^tlid^en Slblommen« pd^ mit 
einanber au«jugleid^en, unb für ieben ^dtxaum bie :(>affenbe §Reu^ 
geftaltung ber 95erl^ältniffe ju t^ereinbaren, 

hiermit ift i^au^Jtfäd^lii^ bie« gemeint, baß e« gans t)ergeblid^ 
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\ unb tfy'ixxäft tft, eine 'bcftc' ©taat^tocrfaffung aufftcßcn }u 
I tootten, bte in ifyxn iaxtitn (Biitinuni für alleä^ttett unt>tx^ 
\anhtxVi(Sf grften müßte, !Dic 'beftc' totrb i>iclme^r eben Wejientge 
M fein, toili)t bte gtüdßd^ften 9lnftalten entl^ält, um bie beft&nbtgen 
! aSeränberungen, toeld^e bie SSeri^ältniffe gebieten, ol^ne ©j^tung unb 
; ' Stfd^ütterung in ted^tlid^en formen ftetig i^erbeijufül^ten. 

§ 71. 

©ne (Stfüüung biefer Slufgabe lann ol^ne ^totx^d in jebem 
Slugenblide burd^ ben ®ei[t gingelnet gefd^el^em Da anf biefe« 
l^iftorifd^e ©lud jebod^ nid^t ju red^nen ift, fo toirb man bie ge^ 
fammte OnteUigenj beö aSoIIeö bem ©taatÄjtoed btenftbat 
mad^en muffen. 

^ierju gei^ören brei formelle 3Sotbebingungcn, oi^nebie 
eine 'aSerfaffung' laum benibar ift: bie freie Sommuntcation 
ber ®eban!en (jefet nur nod^ burd^ bie treffe ^inlängltd^ n% 
lid^), um x>or aüem 3Serfud^ jur Xl^at 2luögleid^ung, SBertd^tigung 
unb ®|)eciaUfirung ber 3Äeinungen i^eröor jubringen ; bann ein SRedf t 
jur aSerfammlung, bamit auö ben gleid^en SKeinungen aud^ 
ein Sntfd^IuB toerben lönne; enblid^ ein ungel^inberte« (aud^ col* 
lectiöeö) ^etitionöred^t, um ©rfüttung ber gefaßten (gntfd^Ülffe 
auf bem SÖege einer red^tlid^en ßntfd^eibung i^erbeijufül^ren. 

2löein biefe brei formellen 3ugeftänbniffe toürben toert^Io« 
fein o:^ne gctoiffe reelle aSorbebingungen ju i^rem nü^Iid^en (Se^ 
braud^. !Diefe liegen l^au^Jtfäd^Iid^ in ber S3ilbung <>oHttfd^er 
Parteien. 

§ 72. 

aSon ben 'gactionen' al« ©enoffenfd^aften ju enttoeber unreb^ 
lid^en ober bod^ egoiftifd^en ^totdtn, bie i^äufig an bie gorm ber 
aSerfd^ioörung ftreifen, unterfd^eiben toir bie Parteien aö fold^ 
aSereinigungen, toeld^e in bem ©taat^Ieben eine beftimmte gorm ber 
aSeränberung toünfd^en, öon ber fte überjeugt finb, bie aögemeine 
SBo^Ifai^rt beö (Saujen bebttrfe fle, ober loerbe burd^ fie gewinnen. 



3cbc gartet mu§ ba^ct ein Seftininttcö unb jtoar belannte^ 
^togtamnt befi^cn. 3l^rc ©Itebcrung lann auf nxäft^ anbcrcm 
ate.auf bcr freien 3ii[ttTniitung il^ter ÜJiitgliebet ßerul^en, unb e« 
tft nur eine nüfeUd^e begreiflid^e Zattitf aber leine obHgatorif(3fe 
^flid^t berfclben, Ueberjeugungen über unbebeutenbe fünfte ber 
Durd^fil^rung ber toefentU(3fen ^arteijtoede ju ojjfern* 5Der 3u^ 
fammeni^ang ate Partei überl^au^Jt unb ein geipiffeö ÜJiag ber !J)i^^ 
dflin ift aber ber Mögen Ueberjeugung^leid^l^eit unt^erbunbener 
©njelnen Dorgujiei^en, ba biefe lefetere t)on fid^ felbft ju feinem 3ln^ 
fange ber luöfül^rung lommt, ober aUenfaüö oi^ne aSorberettung in 
einen fo^en i^ineingeriffen toirb* 

®a fold^e Parteien fiber^au^Jt nur in einem aSoWe möglich finb^ 
beffen (£inf(u§ auf ba« ©Jaatöleben |)rinct|}ieü jugeftanben toirb^ 
fo i^aben fie bann aud^ bie aSer|)fli(ä^tung, im gatt ii^re 2lnfi(^ten 
auf gefe^lid^em Sege fiegen, bie Leitung in i^re eigenen ^änbe ju 
nel^men. Dagegen ift eine forttoäi^renbe D^j^jofition gegen bie 
{Regierung, gleid^biel toeld^eö bereu SRid^tung ift, ebenfo pnnio« al« 
freöeli^aft, bie ÜJieinung aber, bag 'bie ^Regierung felbft über ben 
Parteien ftei^en' muffe, eine unfrud^tbare SRebenöart, öielmei^r felbp-* 
t)erftänbUd^, baß bie ^Regierung fid^ immer auf bie fiegenbe Partei 
ftü^en, ober ii^r jur ^robe ber Durd^füi^rbarleit ii^rer 5lnfid^ten bie 
SSertoaltung anvertrauen muß. 

@ö toürbe übrigen« unmöglid^ fein, geioiffe Parteien ju untere 
fd^eiben, bie in iebem ©taatöleben i)orIommen müßten. ®n ®runb 
äu lil^rer ©ilbung ift nur öorl^anben, too e« einen ÜJiangel gibt, 
be^ fie abl^elfen, ober ein größere« ®ut, ba« fie erreid^cn tootten» 
Oi^ne biefe 95eranlaffung brandet natürUd^ fein <Staat Parteien» 

^f^d^ologifd^ ift femer.begreiflid^, baß e« immer einen Unterfd^ieb 
Sonferoatiöer unb jumgortfd^rittSDrängenber geben toirb. 
SlKein fo lange bie Dbjiecte nid^t beftimmt pnb, bie man erl^alten 
ober erlangen toxU, ift bie« eigentlid^ Wo« ein Siem^jerament«- 
unterfd^ieb unb e« ift fd^Iimm, loenn man ii^n für ettoa« ^jolitif d^ 
®ebeutfame« ffalt, alfo entioeber in bem geftl^alten iebe« ©eftei^en'' 
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ben obet in itettofer 9legatton beffelben bem ®taate ju nü^ 
glaubt 

(Sn mel^r fotmctter Utitctfd^teb; ber btc Art ber ©d^anblutig 
ftaatß(3^ct aufgaben angelet, tft betbet ©octrinfitc unbber^o^ 
litifcr* J)tc crften IcBcn in bcm Strti^um, bcn Staat nnc eine 
tDiffenfd^aftlid^e aufgäbe ju bei^anbelii, in toeld^et i>ot Äflem Son^ 
fequeuj bet Untetotbnung attct ©njel^eiten unter ein butd^ei* 
fenbeö '^tincip' ju erftteben fei. ÜDie anbetn erlennen tid^tig, bag 
in einem fo t^eränbetlid^en $toce§, toie ba^ geben ber 35511er ip, 
eö fid^ immer nur um bie augenblidlid^ |>affenben S&lag^ 
regeln i^anbeln lann, bie im Slllgemeinen gar ntd^t jtoeifel'' 
i^aften ^xtk ber öffentlid^en ©ol^Ifai^rt jebe^mal unter ben beftimmten 
Umftänben beö Slugenblicfö unb folgüd^ o^ne Slnf|>rud^ auf ununter^ 
brod^cne Sonfequenj ber SSeripaltungömaßregeln ju erreic^n* 

§ 73. 

!Die äuöfüi^rung einer fold^en SEi^eilnai^me be« aSolfe« an 
bem ©taatöleben läuft unter mobemcn aSeri^ältniffen immer auf 
münblid^e !©i«cuffion oon aSertretern i^inau«. 

i$ür größere ©taatögan je i^atman eineSBerfammlung nidft 
für gentigenb gei^alten, fonbern ba« ä^f^J^w^^^i^'f^tt itotxtxt>eu 
langt, Don benen bie erfte bie jurüd^altenbe ober mäfigenbe Äraft 
bitten fott, tocld^e baö SÖeftei^enbe, bie gefd^id^tlid^en Slrabitionen unb 
bie l^öl^eren Slufgaben jebe^ ©taatöleben^ i)ertritt — im ®egenfafe 
JU ber j leiten, bie, i^au^Jtfäd^liiä^ i)on ben Uebelftänben ber momen* 
tauen Sage betoogen, ju fd^netter 5lb]^ülfe brangt unb ol^ne ba^ 
©egengetoid^t ber erften geneigt fein Knute, ber augenbtidttid^en 
©o^Ifa^rt bie 3ulunft, felbft bie ^olitifd^e g^re be« ©taate« ju 
op^txn. 

gfir biefe« erfte 95ertreteri^au« lann man nid^t bie toirißdf 
SBürbigften, fonbern nur biejienigen loäi^len, bereu notorifd^e fiugere 
Umftänbe bered^tigen, i^nen blefe conferöatioe ®eflnnung äujutrauen. 
Ommer i^at manbai^er ben großen Orunbbefife, ber anCta^ 



bUttät bet aSetptntffe am weiften intercffirt tft, ben ^o^en Slbel 

ate bebotjugten ®tanb, bet: einem 95oII nid^t ganj fei^Ien batf, fa 

lange e^ toxxtlxäf attfeitigc eble menfd^fid^e Sluöbilbung, 95otnel^m^ 

1^ bet Oefinnnng unb ©ürbe ber gefcKigen gotmen geben fott, 

ferner aSetttetet ber Äänfte unb SBiffenfd^aften, tniliäf 

foI($e ber großen ©emeintoefen ober $an|)tftabte, beren 

etgentpmlid^ an^et>rägtc« geben auf bie ©ol^Ifai^rt unb bie j^oliti* 

fd^en Oefd^ide be^ ®anjen i)on befonberem ©nf(u§ ift, ju aWitglie*» 

bem biefe^ $aufeö beftimmt; unb jtoar läßt man für biefe aSer* 

treter Srbftd^Ieit ju, foipeit fie mit bcn i)crtretcnen Sntereffen 

vereinbar ift 

§ 74. 

!©a^ 8 to e i t e aSertreteri^auö toürbe ber ® ef ammti^eit ber a u g e n ^ 
bticflid^ im Staate öori^anbenen S3eftrebungen ju bienen l^aben. 

SBenn e« fid^ l^ier nod^ de lege ferenda l^anbelte, fo toürbe man 
toünfd^en mfiffen, bag SRiemanb fofort aW fogenannter ^'©taatö^ 
bärger' in ein birecteö aSeri^ältniß jumStaat unb jurSSered^^ 
tigung einer üWittoirlung bei feiner Leitung gelangte, ber nid^t bor^ 
i^er einer beftimmten ©eruföKaffe, einem ®tanbe ober fonft einer 
abgegrenzten unb anerlannten ®emeinfd^aft angei^örte, aW beren 
SDStglieb er erft im ©taate mitjUjäi^Icn anfinge unb junäd^ft baju 
berufen toäre, in bem ©anjen bie ii^m belannten 3ntereffen biefer 
Heineren ©emeinfd^aft ju vertreten. ÜWan toürbe fo einige SBürg*» 
fd^aft bafür gel^abt l^aben, baf bie ganje ©lieberung ber Sir bei t«*» 
unb ©eruf«jioeige überi^aupt, unb jtoar burd^ ©ad^oerftän^ 
bige vertreten geioefen toäre; unb aud^ bie« i^ötte man i^offen lönnen, 
bag bie allgemeinen i>olitifd^en gragen, fotoeit fle bem ©efammt«^ 
leben toid^tig unb füi^lbar toaren, mit einiger Uebereinftimmung 
ioürben bei^anbelt toorben fein, SDiefe ©nrid^tungen finb oi^ne $off^ 
nung ii^rer SBieberi^erftettung t^erfd^tounben. !Die neuere 2;^eorie, 
be^ abftracten ©taatöbürgerti^umö, läßt ]^au|>tfäd^lid^ nur 
eine aSertretung eben ber allgemeinen |>olitifd^en gragen ju, 
toeld^e bie ^e\t l^eröorruft. 



9%un tft an fid^ betrachtet auäf bie^ ein nötiger ®ebanle, bag 

bie ®umnte ber Sina^Inen aud^ aBgefei^en Don ii^rem Seruf r>tt^ 

treten tDetben foKe« Slllein bieSlu^füi^runs i^otbod^ \oläftpxol^ 

ttfd^e ®d^toiertgIelten, bag biefer gange conftitntbneQe SOted^ntömud 

jtoar al« bie einjige in nnferer ^At mögßd^e 81 u «fünft, an \i^ 

aber gar ni($t aU ein t)erei^rung«kpürbiged 3beal angefallen toet'* 

ben fann. 

§ 75. 

SBenn man ben ©egrtff ber 'aSertretung* ti^eoretif($ fa|t, nnb 
jugleid^ ben ^ts>ed, ben fie :(>oIitif(^ erfüllen foü, im 8nge ^ot, fo 
fann e^ nid^t barauf anlommen, bag nur ubtiffaupt ieber (oi^nei^in 
i>eränberU(^e) SBiüe, fonbern barauf, baß jugleid^ mit i$m au($ ber 
®rab ber ©nfid^t unb ber ber S^arafterlraft i)ertreten fei, mit ber 
biefe Sinfid^t t)on iebem iDürbe i>ertt)irHid^t toerben. 

S)aö birecte abfolute SBai^Ired^t re<)räfentirt Moö eine 
Slnjai^I t)on Sitten, aud^ biefe nid^t ooflftänbig. Denn toenn e« 
ganj natürlid^ jum Segriff einer ^'allgemeinen aSertretnng' ge^ 
i^ört, ba§ aud^ 3Äinori täten nidf t munbtobt gemad^t loerben, fo 
toörbe eö t^eoretifd^ not^toenbig fein, baß ieber Sinselne fo Diel W>^ 
georbnete toäi^fte, aW üBeri^au^Jt fein fotten. ßr ^ittt bann bie 
SOiögttd^Ieit, für feine oerfd^iebenen 3ntereffen bie öerfd^iebenen 3Ser^ 
treter ju finben, ba fd^toerlid^ aud^ nur ©ner mit ii^m gan j unb in 
jieber C>infid^t übereinftimmen loirb, Die« ift offenbar unauSfül^rbar, 
5Rid^t bloö ber ©eitläuftigleit toegen, fonbern aud^ »cgen ber Un* 
möglid^feit für ben ßinjelnen, bie i^intänglid&e Slnjal^l Don aSer^ 
trauen«männem in einiger Uebereinftimmung mit Slnbern ju finben. 

3lun aber lommt ^inju, baß, nad^bem man einmal bie cort>o^ 
ratU>e aSertretung öerlaffen ^at, tocale SÖai^lIreife niJt^ig ge^ 
»orben finb. (£« ift eine einfädle ©ad^e logifd^er SÖered^nung, baß 
bie ^zx\lxUnnz einer großen ^a^ in eine Slnja^I oon ®ru|>j>en, 
bereu iebe bannburd^ ü^reSingelmajorität mit entfd^ibet, burd^^ 
au9 nid^t fidler baju fü^rt, baß baS 9iefultat bem SSitten ber ©e« 
fammtmajoritfit entf|)rid^t S«- lann oielmei^r, aud^. toenn bie 



®tin>^5cn gleid^^toß finb, ber cnbüd^e ©cfd^luß, im fd^ttmmftcn 
gaÖ nur bem tjierten 5E^etI ber ©efammtja^I cntf^jrcd^cn* 

!J)tcö fd^on an fi<^ fei^r möglid^e ©rgcbnig !ann augerbem burd^ 
befonbere 5lnorbnung ber SBai^Ifreife, bann burd^ bte ßtnflüffe ber 
Slgttationen, toeld^e bie t^Cit[iäßäf untjermeibbar 8^tt>orbenen 'San^ 
bibaturen' i^erbeifüi^ren, nod^ erleid^tert toerben* 

gö finben bal^er nid^t Woö totrllid^e SWajiorttäten, toemgften^ 
in ©egug auf einjelne gragen, feine fidlere aSertretung, fonbern nod^ 
toeniger bte oft bebeutenben 3Rinorttäten, unb ba^ Streben 
nad^ 'aSertretung' i)ertoanbeU fid^ in einen ^aifUamp^ ber^ar^ 
teien, bie einanber au^jufd^Iiegen fud^en. (So ift lein 3^^iMf ^^i 
bie« im einjelnen gatt t>on 5Rufeen für ba« ^3otittfd^e geben be« 
©anjen fein fanit ; aber eö nimmt fid^ f ei^r f onberbar auö aU golge 
einer Sii^eorie, bie eben auf 'aSertretung"* gerid^tet ift 

3iae biefe Uebelftänbe treffen natürlich (aber, 5lüeö in aiiem 
genommen, in praxi fd^ioerlid^ in einem größeren SWage) aud^ bie 
inbirecte aSertretung, burd^ 5lbgeorbnete, bie i)on © a i^ I m ä n n e r n 
getoäi^lt toerben« 

®anj befonber« bie lefetere ©nrid^tung t>ttanla^t aber aud^ 
nod6 bie grage, in liefern ein aSertreter an ben SBiöen feiner SBäi^Ier^ 
fd^aft gebunben ift S^i^eoretifd^ betrad^tet ift er baö oi^ne B^^iM- 
Da aber ber SBitte ber Saldier nid^t felbft gefd^idtt toerben fann, 
fonbern burd^ eine lebenbige ^erfon re^)räfentirt toerben mu§, bie 
eineöti^eite fid^ ium bloßen aSerlünbiger eine« fremben Siüen« nid^t 
i^ergibt; anbernti^etl« greii^eit i^aben mui, naäf ben Umftänben 
be« SlugenWid« ein aSotum abzugeben, fo ift ein SKag t>on ^u^ 
trauen, ba« fid^ nid^t genau begreujen Iä§t, aßerbing« not^toenbig, 
anberfeit« aber offenbar jeber 5lbgeorbnete i)er^)fl(id^tet, fein SKanbat 
nieberjulegen , fobalb er fid^ in bauernben Siberf^)rud^ mit bem 
Sitten feiner Kommittenten i)erfeftt fielet 

§ 76^ 
Die gormen be« ^)arlamentarifd^en aSerfai^ren« finb 
einigermaßen jur Sluögleid^ung fold^er SWängel gebttbet 



& itffixt i^ietju juerft bte 9ered^ttguns ie^d ^utgertf, iit 
Sejug auf itmtxhe UeBetftfinbe, bte fonft nxäft )ur &>snttu)n unb 
9Seti§anbIung in ber SSerfammlung lontmen iDütben, Petitionen 
an fie )U tid^ten unb fte, n>o nSti^ig, gut (StBittung abi^etfenber ®e^ 
fefei)0tfd^Iä8^ öon ber {Regierung ju i)etantaffen* 

(Sd gei^ött ferner baju bie ®eto)o]^ni§eit, sufammengei^Srige 
umfängüd^e SWoterien in Heineren Sommiffionen^ in benen 
man bie ^ptdtti @ad^)>erftänbigen )>ereinigen lann, k)or}u^ 
Bereiten. — 

SMe fiBrigen gormen be^ SSerfai^renö i^aben ii^re Uebelftänbe. 
®ie liegen, abgefei^en i)on ber menfd^tid^en ©telleit unb bem enb^ 
tofen ©efd^tDä^, ^aupt\aäjiix^ in ber @d^to)ierigleit, in einer großen 
S5erfammlung unb Bei üielglieberigen gragen bem ©iöen ber Sin^ 
jelnen jum ungeftörten 8lu8brud ju i)er]^elfen, 

(gö i^at fld^ Belanntüd^ eine eigene 'partamentarifd^e 80^ 
= gÜ' geBttbet, bie jtoar baö unlösbare ^roBIem nid^t I8ft, toie e« 
2U mad^en fei, bag Bei einanber burd^freujenben 33orfd^t&gen unb 
jtoar bann, toenn bie Slnnai^me be« einen bie äBftimmung fiBer 
bie folgenben au«fd^Ke§t, Jeber (Knjelne unbelümmert um ben Sr^ 
folg für baö ftimmen lönne, loa« ii^m ba« SÖefte erfd^eint unb erft 
nad^ Slblei^nung beffelBen für ba« näd^ft ©efte, — bie aber im 
©egenti^eil bie Äunft griffe geleiert i^at^ toie man^ in SBetrad^t 
ber Ungetoigi^eit ber (Sinjelnen fiBer bie SKeinungen ber änbern unb 
ben SluöfaÜ ber SlBftimmung, bie Weilten folge ber Etagen fo 
orbnen lann, bag getoiffe miglieBige SOteinungen übtt^awft gar nid^t 
jU offnem Sluöbrud gelangen lönnen* (Kne oi^ne ^totx^ü oft fel^r 
nfifeUd^e Äunft, aber bod^ bie fonberbarfte golge einer S3^eorie, bie 
gerabe auf 35ertretung ber SWeinungen gerid^tet ift 

'^aiVi lommt, ba6 eine große 35erfammlung, locat abgefd^Ioffen, 
loenn aud^ in einer großen ©tabt, leidet bie göi^Iung mit ber toir!^ 
lid^en Stimmung be^ SSoIfe« oerttert (58 bilben fld^ boctrinäre 
^arteiintereffen, bie fid^ burd^ beftänbigen SBiberi^att inneri^alb 
berfelben Äreife oerftärlen, unb '3d^ unb meine poM^i^m Sreunbe* 



treten ate bte entfd^elbenben S5otanten an bie ®teüe ber ju teptä^ 
fentttenben Sommtttenten* 

5Wa^ aöebem ift baö, toa« ti^eotettfd^ an bem ®ebanlen einer 
'a5on8i)ertretnn8' begetftemb fein lann, in praxi einem fo ftarlen 
äLBsng nntertporfen, ia% toie bie (Sefd^i^te jeigt, ba^ ©^idfal ber 
aSöHer an^ unter biefer SSerfaffnng ^ox einem eigennüftigen Äam^fe 
ber Parteien nid^t gefid^ert ift 5Die ©etooi^ni^eit, ba« SSoIföi^au« 
nur auf Inrje ^txt ju to&^Un, gibt einige Hoffnung ber Sorrectnr 
Begangener gel^Ier bnrd^ Beffere ©ai^Ien* 5lüein bie Unftetigleit be^ 
©taatöleben^ unb bie un^3robuctii)e ^3oUtifd^e Slgitation ift an fid& 
ein Unglüd. 

!Die $an|)tgegenftänbe ber ©ef<^Iu§faffung bitten ®efefege^ 
bung unb ©teuerbetoiUigung. 

Slügemeine (Sefefte aufaufteöen ate »ted^tötoai^ri^eiten, ift ©ad^e 
ber aßiffenfd^aft ©ie ^)olitifd^e Slufgabe einer fold^en SSerfamm«» 
tung ift, unter aSorauSfefeung fold^er ©ai^ri^eiten, bie ©ejeid^nung 
ber allgemeinen (Srunbfäfte, bie bei ben 3tuöfü]^rungöi)erorbnungen 
in ©ejug auf eine beftimmte grage inne p i^alten finb* 

3Ran i^at fid^ bai^er i>or ben boctrinären Sluffteöungen aÜge«» 
meinfter ^rinctpien (j. S3. ber beliebten '^xii^sjmäfUl ) ebenfo ju 
lauten, toie i)or einer ^)aragra|)i§enreid^en aügemeingültigen ©peciali^ 
firung beffen, toaö inneri^alb ber gültigen ©runbfäfee nad^ 3^^^ «^^ 
Ort i)erfd^ieben angeorbnet toerben mu§* 5Die meiften 35erfamm^ 
lungen i^aben aber großen Srieb ju auöffii^rttd^en ©i^ftematifirungen* 
Slüerbing« formuliren fie bie (Sefefee nid^t felbft, fonbem erbitten 
bie aSorlagen i)on ber {Regierung, finb aber nid^t befriebigt oi&ne 
biefe fd^äbftd^e SSoüftänbigleit unb fei^r bereit fie l^ineinjubringen* 

5lm toenigften eignen pd^ für fold^e ©erati^ungen jufammen^ 
i^ängenbe ©efe^büd^er, bie leiber nad^ Slbfaffung ii^reö Snt*^ 
tourf« einer DiScufflon burd^ bie treffe i)orenti^atten ju bleiben, 
bann pUiilxäf ber aSerfammlung ju eiliger ©erat^ung i)orgetegt unb 
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)>on i^r ntd^t fetten iuxäf i^te äSetbeffetungdanträge mit inneren 
S35iber[^)rud^en behaftet entlaffen p toerben pfit^m. 

!Da3 anbete, bie ©etoittigung bet ©teuern, fotool^l ber 
birecten atö inbirecten, gehört anä) gefd^id^tlid^ ju ben tDtd^tigften 
Weihten beö SSoße«, nnb jtoat ftüi^er gegenübet bem gütften aU 
betf anbetn hattet, toäi^tenb in bet ©egentoatt e« eigentltd^ bo<^ 
bet '®taat' ift, alfo ba« aSolf fetbft in anbetet ©eftaft, ba« üon 
fi<^ felbft bie SDlittel jnt ©eftiebigung feinet ftaatU(ä^en ©ebutfniffe 
eti^ebt 6ö lann fi^ alfo nnt batum i^anbeln, ob SSettoaftnng nnb 
35ettt)enbnng biefet SRittel in ben ted^ten $änben jn fein f(ä^eint 
SKan lann ballet aüenfaüö begteifen, bag einem SWiniftetinm, beffen 
aSettoaftungögtnnbfäfte gemipiüigt toetben, feine änfotbetungen aud^ 
in ©ejug anf bie n i d^ t mißbilligten Z'^tiU bet i)on ii^m ge<)Ianten 
Untetnei^mnngen i)etn)eigett »etben, nnt nm bie Wegietnng jn 
niJt^igen, biefen JEl^eil bet ©efd^äfte in anbete $anbe )U btingen* 
äbet eö ift gat nid^t p ted^tfettigen, bntiä^ Sntjiei^nng aßet ge^ 
»ö^nüd^en ©tenetn bie gottfü^tnng be« ©taatöi^ouSi^alte« 
äbet:^an^3t jn fd^äbigen nnb babntd^ gtiJgete Uebel jn etjengen, 
aW bie man i)etmeiben looüte* Di^ne Si^tx^d i^at bann bie JRc^ 
gietnng ba^ beffete 9ted^t, and^ mit ©etoatt ben statos qao auf' 
ted^t ju et^aften, fo lange übet feine toeitete SSetanbetung feine 
aSeteinignng etfolgt 

Damit ein gefaßtet ©efd^luß ©efefe »etbe, i^at bie conftttu^ 
tionette 3:i^eotie Uebeteinftimmung bet beiben a5etttetung8föt|>et 
üetlangt, mit mand^etlei SKobificationen be« SSetfai^tenö fte l^etbei^ 
jufüi^ten, nnb immet in bet Slbfid^t, Uebeteilungen be« jtoeiten 
$aufeö butd^ bie confeti)atit)e Stimmung be« etften ju mättgen. 

©timmen beibe jufammen, fo bleibt bet 9t egietung übetlaffen, 
butd^ ii^te ©iüigung nnb bie t)on ii^t auögei^enbe ^toclamation ben 
Sefd^Iut jnm (Sefe^ jn mad^en, obet butd^ i^ten Sibetf^)tud^ ben^ 
fetten i)oriänfig jU annuttiten. üDiefe« in bet (Sefd^id^te tiet be^ 



ftTittm£5Rcd^.beö Ti5.rto^iaIU^ ben ©inn i^abcn, im 3ntereffe 

einc^ i^iftotifd^en 9ied^t8 ber trabitioncöcn ©tcttgleit unb beö beffet 

J>crftanbcnen ©taat^too^Ic^ eine tctiH)orärc SWcinung aufgehalten* 

Sbtfttfft btefc fort, fo Bcbatf cö eigcntUd^ bcr Umtoanblung in ein 

'Mo^ fuö^3en[ii)eö aSeto' laum, um bet ti^atfäd^Iid^ eintretenben 

SJoti^toenbigleit be« 5Wad^geben^ bet 9iegletung eine legale gorm ju 

geben* 

§ 79* 

5lu§er biefem i^öd^ften Siedete ber ©ancttonirung finb »enige 
unbeftritten ber 5Regterung al^ '^ol^ettöred^tc' übrig geblieben: bie 
9ie^3räfentation beö ©taateö in auswärtigen aSerl^anblungen 
unb in®efanbtfd^aften, obgleid^ bie ^robucte ber erfteren ti^eit^ 
tpeife toenigftenö (g, ©* aöe S^ractatc mlS)t §anbel, aSerlei^r unb 
@rtt>erbSi)eri^ättniffe betreffen) i)on ben aSertretungen aU ©egenftänbe 
ii^rer Somj)etenj beanf^jrud^t toerben* gerner baö 9?ed^t ber 
ÄriegSerflarung unb beö griebenSfd^luffe«, ein 9?e(3^t, 
toeI(^eS tt)ai^rf(^einlid^ in 9iiemanbeö §änben t^oUIommen gut 
aufgel^oben ift, aber am toenigften einer aSertretung, fo toic fie toirl^ 
Ixäf finb, ani)ertraut toerben barf. SBo aber üöüige ©nmüti^igleit 
einer gangen Station toirftid^ i^orl^anben ift, ift ein entgegengefefeter 
(gntf(^lu6 ber 9tegierung j)raltifd^ fo fd^toer auöfül^rbar, ba§ ein 
SBiberfjjrud^ jtoifd^en beiben feiten i)orfommen toirb* 

gin tjiet aügemeincreö unb immer toirfenbeö §oi^eitöred^t be* 
fielet in ber Srnennung ber ©eamten, bereu ganje ©lieber 
rung in bem mobemen ©taat eine getoiffc ^)erfönlid^e SRepräfentation 
beö j)on bem momentanen aSoIKtoiüen unabi^ängigen ©taatöge^ 
banlenö unb feiner inneren Drbnung ift ©em Slfterti^um fei^Ite 
biefe ÜDarfteüung infofern, aU jtoar (in 9?om toenigftenö) bie un^ 
abi^ängige SBürbe beS 3lmteö ref^jectirt tourbe, ber 2!räger aber bod^ 
unmittelbar t>om SSoIIe beauftragt toar. 5Der neueften ^üt ift fie 
oi^ne 3^^if^^ ^tioaö ju reid^üd^ gu Sil^ett getoorben, ba man eS 
liebt, aud^ bie unbebeutenbften Slutoritäten, bie nur communale 3n^ 
tereffen Jjertreten, aW Sluöpffe bcr ©taatögeioatt ju betrad^ten. 



Die etgentHd^en ®taatdBeamten dbtx tt>erben mit Ste^t 
k)on bet 9?egietung aM bet 3^^I betienigen ernannt, n>eld^e burd^ 
Beftimmte unb gefe^ßd^ borgefd^tiebene 93ot6eteitung {id^ befümst^ 
ten S)ienftiioeigen getpibmet ffdbtn unb bon benen )U ertoatten 
ift, baß fie mit boHet Senntnig un^)atteiifd^ nur bie govbetungen bet 
®efefee, aber nid^t befonbete gefeöfd^füid^e 3nteteffen bettreten 
»erben. 5Die lefttere ©efal^r liegt bo nai^e, too Bebeutenbe SIemter 
einem unjünftigen SÖetoerBer fiBerlaffen toerben, ber außer feinet 
©teüung afö beamtet nod^ anbettoeitige tt>eitt)etjtt>eigte fodale 3n^ 
tereffen l^at 

§Rur für bie aÜeri^iJd^ften ®taat«ämter nimmt bie {Regierung 
6aj)acitäten, too fie biefetten finbet, ol^ne ii^re 5Eaugtid^Ieit an ein 
anbere^ Sjamen ju Binben, aU an ba« einer Bereits erfolgten Sdt^ 
toäi^rung im <>raltifd^en 8eBen. Slöein biefe, bie SK in ift er, finb 
aud^ nid^t in bemfelBen ®inn, toie bie üBrigen SÖeamten, einer feft^ 
ftei^enben Drbnung i)er^)flid^tet, fonbern bie aSertrauenS^^erfonen, 
mit benen bie ^Regierung glauBt, in Beftimmten 3^tten fotool^t ben 
conftanten ©taatöBebürfniffen , aW ben neuen Slnforberungen ber 
3eit genügen ju lönnen, unb toeld^e fie entlaßt, foBalb üerfinberte 
Umftänbe eS benfelBen nid^t mei^r mi5gßd^ mad^en, bie neuen 2ln^ 
forberungen mit ii^ren UeBerjeugungen ju vereinigen* a5on einem 
fold^en aßed^fet BleiBen i)ernänftiger SEBetfe bie üBrigen fad^hinbigen, 
nid^t mit ber oBerften geitung, fonbern mit ber SSertoattung ii^rer 
Sieffortö Betrauten ©eamten unBerä:^rt. 

§ 80, 

SEBenn aü' bie erioäi^nten aSermittlungSberfud^e oergeBtid^ finb, 
ber Streit jioifd^en ^Regierung, aSertretung unb aSoH fortbauert, fo 
<>flegt nod^ bie aSefirfragc aufgetoorfen ju »erben, oB bann ein 
'9ted^t ber Sm^Jörung' Beftei^e ober nid^t 

^Darauf fd^eint etnfad^ p erioibem: toenn man fid^ einmal Be^ 
müi^t ein ©i^ftem J)on 9t ed^tö formen aufjufteöen, in benen fid^ baö 
menfd^ßd^e 8eBen Belegen foü, fo ift eö inconfequent unb Döüig 



übctflüffig, nun nod^ eine gorm bct Sluf^eBung btSf^t 9teä^Wju^ 
ftänbe al8 glcid^faU« legitime l^tnäuaufügem S35obtefä; ll'h^r.. 
fd^Ud^tete 3toief|)alt Befielt, ben^ »ir ernannten, ift e« freili^'irfl'^":-* 
mJgfid^, bem aSoIfe ein Beftänbige^ Seiben jUjumuti^en, aber ganj'*' 
üBetflüffig ein 9te(ä^t bev Qmpixnnz i^injujufügen* 

!J)a« 'dizäft' i)ielmei§r i^ött i^iet auf, ba 5Riemanb fid^ ii^m | 
fügen toitt, unb ber gefd^i^tüd^e 8auf bet Dinge beginnt — fo, toie j 
et nun eben J)on ^jf^d^ologifd^en SKotiöen getrieben toirb* ®leid^tt>ie 1 
man t)on einem ©tutmtoinb nid^t fragt, ob et ju »ei^en '^täft' \ 
^at, xffn abet nad^ feinen ©itlungen bellagt obet fegnet, fo ton- l 
ben bie Sm|)ötungen eben gefd^ei^en, unb i^iftotifd^ blo« nad^ ii^ten 
guten obet böfen ßtfolgen beutti^eilt toetben. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FaUacies and Dilemmas, 

240. True conclnsions, as Aristotle has obseryed, can be 
correcdy drawn from false premises. Every Laplander is 
a bom poet, Homer was a Laplander, and therefore — by 
the first figure — 2l poet. All parasitic plants have red 
flowersy no rose bas red flowers, therefore — by the second 
figure — ^roses are not parasitic plants. Metals do not con- 
duct dectridty, all metals are non-fusible, and hence — 
according to the third figure — non-fusible substances exist, 
which are non-conductors of electricity. Alter Laplander 
into Greek, plants which have red flowers into plants which 
have exploding seed-vessels, and write glass for metal, and 
in each example one premise wül be true, while by inserting 
a new middle term in each case you may make both pre- 
mises true, but in every case the conclusion foUows with 
neither more nor less validity. Let 7* be a perfectly true 
proposition, .9 its subject, and P its predicate; then a 
middle term M may be chosen at random so long as the 
terms are arranged in both premises on the model of an 
Aiistotelian figure : if this is done the conclusion T will 
alwuys follow according to the figure. 

We shall see why this is universally true, if we take as 
cur middle term an abstract symbol M^ instead of a con- 
crete teim : thus, all M are poets, Homer was an M\ all 
pan^tic plants are M^ roses are not M\ 2^ M are non- 
oonductors, all M are non-fusible. What these symbolic 
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premises teil us is the relations in which -S" and P must 
stand to some middle term, if their conjunction S P \%\.o be 
valid in the conclusion : and conversely these premises teil 
US that given any middle term M to which »S* and P are 
related as required, then the proposition S P must be valid. 
If the M is found and so both the required premises 
established, then S P \^ valid not merely in fact but now 
also of necessity ; on the other hand if we could show that 
there exists no M to which »S* and P can stand in the 
requisite relation, we shall know that aS* P was impossible, 
for no experience could give us iS* /* as a fact : but if we 
have merely chosen a wrong M then the case is difFerent. 
The premises we have chosen will not do, but that is no 
reason why there should not be some other M^ the insertion 
of which will render the premises correct and so necessitate 
the conclusion S P, If again we have correctly drawn a 
conclusion SP and that conclusion is unsound, there must 
be something false in the premises, from which it follows. 
In a Word in all cases where T is not given in direct per- 
ception, but deduced from premises, what really depends 
on the correctness of those premises is not the truth of T^ 
but only our insight into that truth. Without correct pre- 
mises T cannot indeed be proved^ but nevertheless it can 
be true and its truth is independent of any errors we may 
commit, when reflecting about it, and subsists even when 
conclusively deduced from premises materially false. This 
point deserves notice, for it is a common mistake in rea- 
soning to take the invalidity of the proof which is ofFered 
for 7* as a proof of the falsehood of T itself, and to confuse 
the refutation of an argument with the disproof of a fact. 

241. A proposition T is valid if it is rightly drawn from 
valid premises, but it is not proved unless these premises 
are valid independently of itself. If T itself or any propo- 
sition jT*, whose validity presupposes the validity of jP, 
appears disguised in the premises, T is correctly deduced, 
but is not proved at all. This fallacy is called pettito prin- 
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dpa ox circulus in demonstrando^ and in its naked form seems 
easily avoided. Yet it is frequently committed, especially 
where the conclusion is reached by a long chain of de- 
duction and depends on the constnictions of the scientific 
Imagination as well as on the relations of abstract ideas. 
In such a case we are often able to deduce T with formal 
accuracy by first presupposing some indirect and distant 
consequence of T^ which consequence of T is then taken 
as an independent truth from which T foUows. There are 
no mies which will enable us to avoid this mistake, but it 
may be well to remember that we are peculiarly liable to it 
when we attempt to prove by a direct and progressive 
argument propositions which contain some final and un- 
derivative element of our knowledge. In such cases, 
whether the element be a necessity of our thought or a 
fect universally valid in our perception, apagogic and re- 
gressive methods alone are applicable. 

242. The second kind of fallacy is called Hysteron Pro- 
teron. It is so Hke the first (the argument in a circle) that 
we often have no reason to distinguish it therefrom. It 
consists in using a proposition, which both calls for and 
admlts of proof, to demonstrate another, which not only 
needs none, but is itself actually the proper ground from 
which to prove the first proposition. We are told for 
example that God's will is holy, that the moral dictates of 
cur conscience are the expression of the divine will within 
US, and therefore they too are holy and binding on us. But 
we cannot help objecting that if the holiness and binding 
force of our moral dictates were not feit by us as an inde- 
pendent fact and irrespectively of the origin of those dictates, 
the argument would fall to the ground. Upon other grounds 
no doubt we might continue to believe in a mere supreme 
being, but the idea of holiness would not and could not 
suggest itself to us, and hence the major premise of the 
aigument proposed could never exist. The transition from 
God's will to our conscience is therefore no proof; but 
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although inadmissible as a sequence of thought it is perhaps 
the right way of giving expression to the truth. For in a 
great many cases that which is in fact the consequence or 
principiatum may be for us a means, and often the only 
means, of knowing that which in itself is the prindpium or 
real ground of the possibility of the former. When we have 
acquired knowledge, by way of induction especially, and are 
exhibiting the result systematically, it is evident that we 
always take the universal Statement, which we really know 
only from the particulars, and placing it at the head of them 
use it to prove those very particulars. Hence it is of im- 
portance alongside of this method to employ another mode 
of exposition which shall set out the items of our knowledge 
in the order in which they can actually be proved by the 
help one of another. We often allow ourselves to commit 
a hysteron proteron^ when we are trying to prove a point, 
either in the course of conversation, or in the rapid reflexion 
by which we seek to assure ourselves of the truth of some 
proposition which we desire to employ in an enquiry. The 
inference in these cases is ex concessiSy from premises whose 
truth we presuppose but do not discuss. In an enquiry the 
implication of these premises with the rest of our knowledge 
is taken as a sufficient guarantee, and in conversation we 
may find it easier to get these premises admitted than it 
would be to gain acceptance for the truth from which in 
reality they foUow. 

243. The commonest fallacy is ambiguity of the middle 
term, quatemio terminorum or fallada falsi medii more or 
less disguised. The Greek sophists were the first to remark 
the chain of thought which appears in the syllogism and to 
notice its linguistic expression, and a great number of these 
fallacies were at that time exhibited. They are classified 
in the Aristotelian work on the subject, but many of them 
have no value at the present time, even in the light of 
pleasantries. There are yet some which remain as abiding 
sources of danger, and among these we may signalise the 
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double fellacy de dicto sitnpiidter ad dictum secundum quid 
and de dicto secundum quid ad dictum simplidter. Two 
general modes of £ällacious thought are developed by the 
habitual commission of these £ällacies and illustrate them on 
a grand scale. The first is doctrinairism, the second 
narrow-mindedness. The doctrinaire is an Idealist, who 
lefiises to see that though ideas may be right in the abstract, 
jet the nature of the circumstances under which and of the 
objects to which they are to be applied must limit not only 
their practicability but even their binding force. The 
narrow-minded, on the other band, can recognise and 
«steem no truth and no ideal, even the most universally 
valid, ezcept in that special form to which they have 
become accustomed witlun a limited circle of thought and 
personal Observation. Life is a school, which corrects these 
habits of mind. The parochially-minded man sees things 
persist in spite of himself in taking shapes, which he con- 
siders unprecedented, but he finds the world somehow 
survives it and leams at last that a System of life may be 
excellent and precious, but that it is rash from that to argue 
that it is the only proper mode of orderly existence. And 
the enthusiast for ideals, when he sees the curtailment 
which everyattempt at realisation inflicts on them, leams 
the lesson which the disjunctive theorem might have taught 
him. Eveiy universal P changes in the act of being applied 
from something that held simpliciter into something that 
holds secundum quidy — changes from P \,o p^ p^ ox p^ \ to 
refuse to accept it in any one of these, which are its only 
possible shapes, is to ask that it be realised under a condi 
tion which even logic pronounces impossible. 

244. One of these fallacies consists in our taking a P^ 
which holds good of M in the abstract, and asserting it of 
Wunder new conditions which make it no longer applicable. 
The other and opposite mistake transfers to M taken abso- 
lutely predicates, which are only true of M under certain 
conditions. In both we have an ambiguity of the middle 
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term, which wavers in its meaning between the unlimited 
M and the detenninate conditioned M^, Examples present 
themselves and could be given in great numbers, but there 
is one worth dwelling on from its own special interest. 
I refer to the question of the morality of lying. On principle 
we condemn all lies, but in practice almost everyone allows 
there are exceptions, a confession which points to some 
mistake in the way in which the principle is laid down. In 
fact the particular lies which, apart from the influence of 
education, we find hateful are those whose object is to make 
others chargeable for cur faults, wantonly to do mischief, or 
to wound the self-esteem of another by entangling him in 
false ideas in order to exalt ourselves. It is these secondary 
features that rouse our indignation against an untruth, and 
it is only these that make us call an untruth a lie. The 
secundum quid and its influence on our judgment is quite 
piain in these cases, and on the strength of them apart from 
other considerations we should be wrong to conclude that 
every falsehood, when the intention is not bad, is immoral. 
Other considerations do however exist. We communicate 
with our fellows in order to waken in all alike ideas of the 
same reality, and our object in doing this is that when we 
work together our efforts may coincide, and when we work 
apart we may avoid coUisions, and in general we desire to 
avoid undertakings which are not in accordance with the 
nature of things. But failure would be certain, if everyone 
made it the rule to lie; everywhere the truth is one, but 
possible falsehoods are innumerable. The interchange of 
falsehoods therefore ensures no meeting-point for common 
action, so that however good our intentions we should ever 
be missing the mark. False assertion is thus contrary to 
the essence of assertion, to the moral end which all com- 
munication aims at, and therefore we set it down broadly as 
a thing in itself reprehensible. The untruths of poetry, 
jesting and courtesy are exceptions, they are not real asser- 
tions, and on these points we make a silent reservation. 
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Here comes in the fallacy. We think that we can now un- 
conditionally assert the badness of falsehood ; that we have 
got rid of the old secundum guid and have got the simpHäter. 
Unfortunately the simplidter is ambiguous; it may mean 
that &lse-speaking is wrong in itself ^nd can be justiüed 
only secundum quid^ i.e. for special reasons in particular 
cases. But it may mean that falsehood is universally bad, 
so that no special considerations can ever justify it. These 
versions of the simplidter practically coUide in our con- 
sdences, and it is that which makes our opinions about 
fidsehood so self-contradictory. The logical premises from 
which we here started justify only the first version. What 
we Started from was that universal false-speaking would 
frustrate our moral aims and therefore we said it was bad ; 
but where the aim is immoral it may be right to frustrate it, 
and admitting our premise it is therefore still possible that 
a lie may be justified. To prove the simplidter in the sense 
of without exception other premises would be wanted. It 
would be the business of ethics to discuss them, we are 
here concemed with only the logical side of the question, 
and our object has been to show that fallada falsi medii 
aiises not only through confusion of simplidter and secundum 
^id^ but also that the simplidter itself in the example we 
discussed and in many others beside is the seat of an 
ambiguity. A thing true simplidter may be true by itself 
alone and not under all conditions, i.e. it may be true only 
in general, but not always and in all particular cases. But 
it may equally well be true by itself in the sense of being 
trae independently of conditions and hence always and 
necessarily true in every particular case ; universally, that 
isy not merdy in general. 

246. We may consider here some examples, where an 
universal proposition is extended to instances which can 
fimnaUy be brought under it as exceptional cases, but 
wfaere the conditions which make it applicable have dis- 
appeared. If the terms of the proposition are variable 
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quantideSy and if these are followed to their limits at 
zero or infinity, we get such examples. With a lever 
the work done remains the same, so long as the product 
wl oi the weight w into the ann / is unaltered. Thus 
the more / is increased, the less weight w is wanted to 
do the same work; hence, it has been subtly argued, at 
an infinite distance from the fiilcrum, a mass = o would 
suffice to balance any weight whatever on the other arm 
of the lever ; and this conclusion has been urged against 
the validity of the general formula. It is natural simply 
to dismiss the idea by remarking that the formula con- 
templates cases where real forces are applied to the lever, 
and is not true where that condition is wanting. This 
removes our doubts on the question of fact, but hardly 
settles the logical problem. For we do not always dismiss 
these cases ; we have no hesitation in taking cos o = i, 
although the idea of a cosine is in its origin without 
meaning except for a real are <^, from the extremity of 
which a perpendicular may be drawn to the semi-diameter 
through the initial point, and we pass from this case to 
the limiting value <^=o. Now since the law of the 
lever remains valid at every stage of approximation to 
the values /=oo and w = o, it would be well if it admitted 
of being interpreted for these limiting cases in such a 
way as to show what is the second meaning which it 
assumes after the first becomes inadmissible, or failing 
this it would be desirable that the formula itself should 
exhibit its own invalidity. This it would do not merely 
by producing conclusions, which from a point of view 
external to the formula we can judge to be incredible, 
but still more by becoming destructive of itself. The 
force which a wedge exerts varies inversely with the breadth 
of its back ; let this sink to nothing and we get the same 
dilemma: the formula gives an infinite efFect, while the 
effect is in fact nothing at all. But here we might answer, 
though more in jest than in eamest, that as a matter of 
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fiict it wculd need an infinite force to keep a geometrical 
plane^ such as we have now reduced our wedge to, from 
penetrating a block of wood; and it might be proved 
with equal show of formal rectitude that this would not 
require the block to be cleft 

I cannot at präsent as decisively settle the doubts which 
some have about the lever; though I should deem it 
irrational to postpone any consideration of the principle 
of the lever tül one had solved the problem which arises 
in connexion with an arm of infinite length, for surely it 
is intiinsicaUy absurd to think of the mass = o at an infinite 
distance as having any effect at all; the very idea, as it 
admits of no Interpretation in fact, must be self-contra- 
dictory. And so it is, for the law has no meaning except 
as ascribing to a definite mass w 2X. z. definite distance / 
fix>m the fiilcrum a definite effect, which alters as / alters. 
Now why should a mass = o produce an effect at an infinite 
distance other than it would produce at any finite distance 
we like to take? How would the case of a mass =0 
acting at the end of a lever of infinite length differ from 
that of a mass = o acting at any other point in the lever, 
or firom a third case, which would properly always coexist 
with the other two, viz. that in which we suppose the 
nothing to be applied at all points in the lever and — 
what is more — to act in any direction we Hke? Thus 
the attempt to retain the law of the lever for wl^o .00 fails, 
not merdy because it gives incredible results, but because 
the law loses all its meaning inasmuch as things become 
indistinguishable whose distinction is essential to that 
meaning. Other paths lead to the same conclusion. wl 
is no constant quantity, so that w should vary inversely 
as ij but the effect varies for every and any / with the 
Variation of w^ and w is quite free to vary as it will 
consequently the effect becomes = o, when w sinks to o, 
no matter what / may be; it follows that ^/= 0.00 can 
only have the value o and no other. 
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246. There is another fallacy which is akin to that of 
too Wide or too narrow definition and in general arises 
from it. T being the point to be proved, the mistake 
consists in proving too much or too little either as to 
the qualities which T includes, or the extent to which 
it is applicable. The conclusion which proves too much 
may be correct and may err simply in going further than 
was required. For instance you may prove correctly of 
all animals what you wanted to prove only of men, and 
in such a case the ground is valid and has simply been 
applied more generally than was requisite. But in other 
cases a conclusion may be false as well as too wide, and 
here the mistake lies in using a wrong ground of proof, 
so throwing doubt upon the narrower conclusion instead 
of proving it. In the argument which proves too little, 
the mistake is again of two kinds. In the first case the 
ground of inference may be a tnie and general proposition 
quite wide enough to prove T, and the mistake lies in 
taking this ground in a particular form which will not do 
so ; it is corrected simply by using the ground of inference 
in the general form in which it proves T, But the second 
form of the fallacy is more serious. A special case of T 
may have been correctly proved from certain premises, 
but those premises may be quite inadequate to establish 
T as an universal. To sum up, any argument which does 
not exactly tally with the proposition to be proved must 
leave us in doubt as to its applicability ; nihil probat 
qui nimium probat is as true as nihil probat qui parum 
probat, 

247. It would be easy to supply illustrations, but I 
prefer to consider another fallacy, that of incomplete ex- 
planation. This is often to be met with in the speculations 
of amateurs, but does not generally take the form of 
demonstration. It consists in assigning a general cause 
for some phenomenon without enquiring if the cause as- 
signed will account for the particular modifications, to 
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which that phenomenon is subject. It is perhaps not 
possible to deduce the law of the persistence of motion 
from any more universal principle; but at any rate the 
▼ulgar opinion that every motion ceases with the lapse 
of time is impossible in itself, and can be used to prove 
the law by a reductio ad absurdum, That diminution of 
motion arises from real obstacles existing in time is tnie 
and is quite conceivable, but it is quite inconceivable how 
mere time should cause a diminution. No doubt our own 
bodily movements are enfeebled as exhaustion increases, 
and this might suggest to us the idea that mere lapse of 
time can destroy all motion ; yet we are undeceived when 
we reflect that if this really happens it must happen either 
earlier or later, at some one particular time or another, but 
that there exists no law and no reason to connect it with 
any particular time. For assume that each of the ab- 
solutely similar moments dt has the same constant con- 
suming power, and takes from every unit of mass the 
vdocity ^, — no doubt one can understand on this as- 
sumption, how it is that swifter motions of the same mass 
persist longer than slower motions. But on the other 
hand so long as ^ is a finite quantity we can still think 
of motions, whose velocity during dt regarded as one 
period is less than f , and these movements could on such 
an assumption never take place in reality at all. Or shall 
we assume that the consuming force of time is proportional 
to the velocity to be consumed? Then the question 
remains as to the ratio. But I refrain from any further 
hypotheses. In the first place since time and mass are 
dtterly disparate things one sees at once how hopeless it 
is to try to determine a unit of mass, for which q would 
measure the arresting power of a time dt. In the second 
place we can equally conceive of innumerable different 
ratlos as existing between the velocity and rate of re- 
tardation, and it is evident that mere time can of itself 
afford US no reason for preferring one of these ratios to 
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another. But apart from all thls there is an objection 
which would render all such attempts idle. For supposing 
that a time dt removes some part of the motion, the 
question remains — whence comes the residue, the motion 
which has not been removed? It is clear that in case 
of this residue the law of the persistency of motion has 
been presupposed. If we had not tacitly presupposed 
the law to be valid for it, we should have to say that the 
whole motion was arrested by the first period dt What 
it comes to then is this. Either motion does not take 
place at all but vanishes^ the moment it gives a sign of 
intending to endure through a time dt\ or if motion 
gradually diminishes, the law of persistence is the primary 
law, and the diminution of motion is secondary, the result 
of extemal obstacles. These obstacles we shall now natur- 
ally seek only in what is homogeneous with itself, viz. 
in opposed tendencies to motion. 

I will merely call the reader's attention to the connexion 
of this proposition (that every ground of explanation must 
establish not merely T in general, but also the possibility 
of its modifications) with the doctrine of the disjunctive 
judgment. It would take us too far afield into mathematics, 
if we followed up this clue ; it is sufficient just to notice 
that this logical requirement has found a special and 
fruitful expression of itself in the principle of the homo- 
geneity of the functions to be combined in an equation. 

248. Incomplete disjunction is a fallacy which often occurs 
in collective and indirect arguments. In order to prove T^ 
these arguments attempt either to show that that holds in 
all particular cases of TJ which it is desired to affirm 
universally, or to establish T as the sole remaining pos- 
sibility by first disproving all cases of non-7I Neither 
task is very easy. In practical life especially we often 
find it very difficult in laying down a rule to examine 
beforehand all the possible cases to which it may be 

^ [Compare Metaph. § 163.] 
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applied and to see whether the proposed regulation would 
always be desirable or tolerable; and it is common again 
to find that after considering every course which seems 
conceivable, and after conduding all but one to be im- 
possible, a momentary inspiration will suggest some other 
way out of the difficulty, which we had quite overlooked. 
In theory the most fhiitful source of the fallacy is the 
dominant influence of some one order of ideas. Instead 
of setting out all the possible alternatives we are led silently 
to the one which consorts best with our own one-sidedness. 
For instance our sensations are subjective states excited 
in US; it is easy to show this; and further according to 
a view now widely accepted the forms of space and time 
in which we arrange the manifold matter of Sensation 
are subjective also, they are modes in which our minds 
perceive. From this point we are easily led on to regard 
the idea of unknown things and processes underlying phe- 
nomena as a creation of our mind, which is compelled 
by its Constitution to adopt this means of giving unity 
to its Singular perceptions. The subjectivity of all Clements 
of knowledge is thus established, and iinally we venture 
on the inference that therefore there is no objective real 
World answering to the world of our ideas. But the in- 
ference is false: for supposing that this real world does 
exist, it is easy to see that things would be just the 
same to us as we find them. If real Clements exist they 
can never pass into us bodily: they can do nothing but 
exdte in us sensations and ideas, and these though caused 
by eztemal impressions and our reaction against them 
would still be a creation of our subjective nature. An 
objective space may exist or may not exist, but at all 
events the perception of it must be the product of our 
subjective feculties. So too with causality: whether the 
law has objective validity or no, in either case equally 
we are forced to recognise it only so far as we think it 
and perceive its content to be in harmony with the laws 
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of our thinking. Thus we see the complete subjectivity 
of all the elements of our knowledge proves nothing what- 
ever as to the existence or non-existence of an objective 
reality. The best preservative against this kind of fallacy 
is the existence of hostile opinion. It is indispensable, 
besides developing our own doctrine, to familiarise ourselves 
with ideas which proceed from points of view opposed to 
our own. 

240. Sophisms are distinguished from paralogisms, The 
latter are involuntary mistakes in inference, while the former 
are intentionally fallacious arguments, whose object is to 
confuse or deceive. It is thus obvious that in cases where 
the intention is doubtful we cannot teil a paralogism from a 
sophism. Zeno's arguments against the reality of motion 
may be taken as either. I shall not here discuss those real 
difficulties in the idea of motion which they touch upon, 
but will exhibit the arguments as examples of fallacies that 
are difficult to classify. The first argument tries to prove 
that an arrow in flight is at rest. It Starts with the assump- 
tion that time consists of indivisible moments, and then 
infers that the arrow cannot move in any one of these 
moments. For if it moves, it must now be at one place 
and then at another, but in each indivisible moment there 
is no now and then, no before or after. Therefore the arrow 
is at rest in each, and if in each then in all ; hence it is 
always at rest. To this we may answer simply that rest also 
is impossible unless a thing is at one and the same place 
both now and then, both before and after ; and since in an 
indivisible moment there is no before or after the arrow can 
no more rest in it than move. And this conclusion accords 
with the ordinary theory of motion. So long as ^/ is a 
length of time the arrow passes in it through a small space 
V, d /, but as soon as ever d t ceases to be a quantity and 
becomes a mere dividing point in time with its definite 
Position in the series of time — then no doubt m dt the 
arrow passes through no space at all ; still it does not rest 
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in it, but goes through it with a velocity v, But apart from 
this objection, what right has Zeno to maintain that in each 
successive moment of the arrow's flight it is at rest in the 
same place as it was at rest in before ? There is nothing, 
I admit, in the idea of a moment or an arrow as such from 
which the idea of a change of place could follow. But it 
surely is involved in an bito^^ ßight, No doubt there is a 
difficulty as to the nature of that impulse which makes a 
body in motion düTerent^ at every moment from a stationary 
body, even if the moment be conceived as indivisible. And 
this is the point against which a sophism might have been 
directed with effect. But, failing this and failing any proof 
that velocity could not exist, Zeno had no right to start with 
the flying of an arrow, — so assuming velocity, — and then in 
his proof to drop the idea out of sight. All his argument 
shows, if you take it as it Stands, is that rest is not motion 
and that motion can never be compounded out of rest. 
Had he retained the idea of velocity Zeno could at least 
have deduced such a successive change of place as pro- 
ceeded by jimips from moment to moment ; the conception 
of continuous motion he could not get at so long as he 
held by the notion that time is made up of indivisible 
moments. 

Another of his arguments was that if the snail has a start 
the swift-footed Achilles can never catch it up, inasmuch as 
before ever he can overtake it he must first reach the place 
it has just left before and so on for ever. The argument 
might be simplified by omitting the fact of the snaiPs 
movement, which for the particular paradox is superfluous. 
Did the snail remain still Achilles would yet never reach it. 
Nothing which is in motion — this is the real basis of the 
aigument— can ever come to the end of any given Space 
however small. To do so it must first accomplish half the 
given distance, then half the remainder, then half the re- 
maining quarter and so on for ever, so as never to reach the 

* [Compare Metaphysic, § 171.] 
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end of the space. The argument assumes that the halving 
process can go on for ever ad infinitum, and so presupposes 
that the Space is infinitely divisible or already consists of an 
infinite number of parts. It further assumes that an indivi- 
sible moment of time is required for the transition from one 
point of space to another ; and so concludes that an infinite 
number of moments must elapse before any space whatever 
is got over, since any space contains an infinite number of 
parts. The conclusion, if we admit the premises, is so far 
quite correct ; but it is quite an arbitrary assertion that this 
aggregate of infinitely numerous moments would form an 
infinite length of time ; seeing that they are indivisible each 
of them must contain no sooner or later, unless, as Zeno 
does here, we foist in between every two moments a real 
lapse of time or represent these moments as following each 
other at definite intervals in a sort of secondary time, which 
we imagine as filling up the background. It is not even 
necessary to object to Zeno, what Aristotle's remark on the 
subject amounts to, that (according to our modes of ex- 
pression) the integral of an infinite series of quantities 
continuously passing into one another may still be a definite 
finite quantity, and that therefore the aggregate of moments 
of time may be a finite length of time. The indivisible 
moments of time are conceived by Zeno not only as being 
each for itself without quantity, but also as so detached 
fi-om each other, that there is no question of a transition, in 
virtue of which they would become constituents of time 
at all. The sum of all these nothings is therefore itself 
nothing; it is only an unwarranted complaisance on the 
part of our better-instructed fancy which allows it to be 
passed off on us as a quantity at all and then as an infinite 
quantity. Achilles requires no doubt an infinite number of 
moments of time to get from a to öy but these do not make 
up any length of time at all ; it would be truer to say that 
Achilles consumes no time at all than that he consumes an 
infinite time ; indeed it remains hard to say what end is 
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served in this connexion by the consumption of indivisible 
moments of time or what it means. 

250. Besides these fallacies the ancients have handed 
down to US many interesting dilemmas, i.e. conjunctions 
of thoughts from which follow oJ)posite conclusions, equally 
necessary and equally impossible. One dilemma nick- 
named Pseudomenos dates from .Epimenides, who being a 
Cretan himself asserted that every Cretan lies as soon as he 
opens bis lips. If what he asserted was true, he himself 
lied, in which case what he said must have been false ; but 
if it is falsa it is still possible that the Cretans do not always 
lie but lie sometimes, and that Epimenides himself actually 
lied on this occasion in making the universal assertion. In 
this case there will be no incongruity between the fact 
asserted and the fact that it is asserted, and a way out of the 
dilemma is left open to us. Not so however if we drop 
Epimenides and the Cretans and instead of these two 
subjects, one of which is only contained in the other but 
not identical with it, put an identical subject : * I lie now.' 
If my assertion is true, i.e. if I am lying, what I assert is 
fisüse, and I am not lying. But what I assert is that my 
assertion is untrue : if it is false to say that my assertion is 
untrue, my assertion becomes true again and I am lying, 
and the whole chain of self-destructive consequences begins 
afresh. The reason of them is easily detecled. Logically 
of course what is asserted is true or false, quite apart from 
the £aLCt of its being asserted; it may be asserted or it 
may not : but the only sort of truth or untruth which the 
assertion can have, is what it acquires through the truth or 
untruth of what is asserted, which is independent of it. 
Thus we get contradictions, some of which are formally 
insoluble, when what is asserted is such as to involve some- 
thing in r^ard to the fact of its assertion which makes the 
assertion impossible or untrue. The difficulty vanishes if 
instead of saying: I lie, we say: I lied. Just as little can 
say in the present tense, I am silent, though we can 

LooK^YoL.!!. C 
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quite well use the future, I will be silent, for then our 
assertion refers to another fact than itself, to a fact which is 
not in conflict with it. 

There are many other instances of the sort, though none 
so classical as Pseudomenos. If a person answers yes, 
when he is asked if he be asleep, he sets his assertion in 
the same sort of conflict .with what he asserts ; so does a 
person, who calls out to an^unwelcome visitor, that he is 
not at home. Lastly there are other cases resembling 
these, cases in which one subject has in an impossible 
manner to form both terms at once of a relation, which 
can only exist between two different subjects : Jean PauFs 
dwarf for instance, who only reached up to his own knees, 
not to mention other people's ; or the inscription over the 
elephant's booth : this is the biggest elephant in the world, 
itself excepted ; or lastly we may instance Munchausen's 
kind Service to himself, when he puUed himself out of the 
bog by his own hair. Equally curious is the old dilemma 
of the crocodile : quoth tlie brüte to the wailing mother : I 
give you back your child, if you teil me truly whether I am 
going to give it back or no. It would all be piain -sailing 
had the mother only to guess, if the crocodile intends at that 
moment to give or not give it back. If she guesses rights 
there is nothing to prevent the child being restored accord- 
ing to agreement ; for even were it true, that the crocodile 
does not just then intend to restore it, still, if her guess is 
that he does not intend, he may yet fulfil the contract by 
changing his intention or giving it up against his will. But 
if she guesses wrong^ she loses all claim to have her child 
back again. For whatever may have been the animaPs real 
intention — which she guessed wrong — he need not in his 
actions bind himself by his then intention \ he need only 
observe the terms of the contract, and this now that she has 
guessed wrongly forbids him to retum the child. But the 
question asked of the mother, whether she is going to get 
her child back or no, need not refer to the animaFs inten- 
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tions ; we may conceive of this future as a predestined to- 
come, so that in itself it is already a settled matter, which of 
the two possible events is going to occur. Interpreting the 
question in this way, we get an insoluble perplexity for 
obvious reasons ; for we cannot without absurdity make an 
issue, which unconditionally impends, depend on a con- 
dition, whose fulfilment would necessarily be as ineffectual 
to bring about — as its non-fulfilment to bar — the inevitable. 
There is thus but one way out of the dilemma. If the re- 
storation of the child is the event which is going to occur, 
and if the mother guesses this, all will end happily, yet not 
because her assertion in any way conditioned the happy 
result: her assertion in itself is quite ineffectual; it has 
only chanced to agree with the inevitable result and the 
terms of the bargain. If she had made any other answer, 
that would only have served to reveal more plainly the 
utter impotence of a bargain, which because it tries to con- 
dition the unconditioned must of necessity be violated. 
But the old form of the dilemma Starts from yet another 
supposition, different from both of these : it supposes that 
it is not determined beforehand which of the two alternatives 
is going to occur, i. e. whether the child is going to be given 
back or not ; that is to be settled by what the mother says. 
Now logic teaches that in any hypothetical judgment the 
validity of the consequent rests on that of the antecedent ; 
but the latter must be independently fixed and unambiguous 
and must neither in its meaning nor its validity be con- 
ditioned by the meaning and validity of the consequent. 
In the case before us this absolute requirement is contra- 
vened. For the condition fixed upon here is not an asser- 
tion made by the mother but the truth of her assertion, and 
ftirther not the truth of an assertion which refers to some 
thiid fact independent of the future result and which could 
therefore be true or untrue no matter what this result may 
be ; on the contrary what she asserts is that this result will 
either occur or not occur, — a result which is connected with 

c 2 
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no other conditions at all, — and so its own tnith depends on 
the very thing, which should depend on it. Consequently 
on this supposition as on the former there is only one case 
which logically admits of a satisfactory issue ; the mother 
must answer, you are going to restore my child ; and then 
its actual restoration at once makes her answer true and 
fulfils the agreement. In that case the issue is a happy one, 
but it was not conditioned by the answer she gave. Suppose 
after all the crocodile does not give back the baby, the very 
fact of his not doing so makes her answer a false one and at 
the same time the animal becomes justified according to 
the terms of the agreement in not giving it back. If how- 
ever the mother is so unfortunate as to answer : you will 
not give it back, * then ' the crocodile must say * I cannot 
give it back ; the agreement forbids me to, since if I did 
your answer would become a false one ; no more could I 
restore the child even if your answer could be correct, 
seeing that by the very fact of my returning it it would be- 
come false.' The mother then objects : * you must in any 
case give it me ; on the score of the agreement, if my answer 
was correct ; but no less if it was incorrect ; for it would 
become a correct answer, if you refused to give it back.' 
There is no way out of this dilemma ; as a matter of fact 
however both parties rest their cases on unthinkable grounds; 
for the answer really given can as little be true or untrue in- 
dependently of the actual result as could the answer she 
might have given, an answer which only differs from this in 
being more fortunate. 

The dilemma of Protagoras and Euathlus rests on a similar 
misuse of hypothetical conjunctions of thoughts. Euathlus 
is to pay for the instruction he has received as soon as he 
wins his first case ; but as he engages in no suits, Protagoras 
gets nothing and sues him on that account Now whether 
Euathlus wins or loses this suit, the verdict must in any case 
either oblige him to do that which the contract releases him 
from doing or release him from doing that which the con- 
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tract obKges him to do. Various Solutions of the difficulty 
have been attempted on the supposition that Euathlus is 
allowed to win this bis first suit because he has won no pre- 
yious suit, and so had not yet become obhged to pay. It 
was then open to Protagoras to institute a fresh suit, which 
must have this time led to bis pupil being condemned to pay. 
This would be shifting an absurdity off logic, in order to 
make a present of it to jurisprudence. I will not anticipate 
the decision of the latter, but I suspect it would say that in 
acting as he did Euathlus had fraudulently prevented a 
certain condition from being realised, according to which 
he would have been forced to fulfil an Obligation. If there- 
fore it could fix a date, after which no other interpretation 
could be put on bis conduct than that it was fraudulent, 
then though Protagoras no doubt could not base a suit on 
the contract, the law might well go behind it and taking its 
stand on the Obligation, under which Euathlus really put 
himself by receiving the instruction, condemn him to pay, 
just as if the ambiguous agreement had never existed. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Universal propositions as derived from perceptions, 

251. The ideas which we ourselves have put together are 
completely open to our inspection and we can review their 
content and manner of conjunction. And hence the con- 
clusions we draw from them are necessary and the process 
of conclusion is proof or demonstration, the essence of 
which is to descend from the more to the less universal and 
starting from a general truth to end with a particular appH- 
cation thereof. But the conjunctions of phenomena in the 
World outside us do not carry on their faces the universal 
laws and conditions of their connexion. They are individual 
experiences to be severally expressed in particular propo- 
sitions, and though each embodies an universal principle, 
yet the path up to that principle must be a matter of search. 
The simplest form of this ascent in thought is a process 
with which we have become familiär as the inductive syllo- 
gism, and hence it is the custom in our day to collect into 
one body the numerous Operations which assist us in 
ascending to generals and to call this inductive logic and to 
set it against the deductive or demonstrative logic along 
with much disparagement of the latter. Such disparage- 
ment rests on a mistake. The inductive methods it is 
certain are the most effectual helps to the attainment of 
new truth, but it is no less certain that they rest entirely on 
the results of deductive logic. It is the theory of the validity 
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of syllogisms, the convertibility and contraposition of judg- 
ments, and of the forms of proof, that is the source of each 
Provision and precaution by which so far as may be we 
secure each step of our paths as we ascend by induction 
from given perceptions to the universal laws of the real 
World. 

252. The first step of this ascent is barred we are told by 
an insuperable obstacle. Experience we are told cannot 
give US universal' cognitions, and in one sense no doubt this 
well-wom saying is tnie : but if we take it to assert a differ- 
ence in validity between two sources of knowledge, experi- 
ence on the one band and an a/r/V?r/certitude on the other, 
then the saying is true no longer and is the opposite of truth. 
Eveiy experience, whose Contents in their connexion can be 
expressed without deficit or surplusage in the form S is F, 
must ipso facto rank as an universal judgment, even if this 
experience Stands absolutely alone. The law of identity 
guarantees that if the same S were once more perceived in 
a second experience it would be impossible that the same 
predicate P should be absent or should be replaced by some 
other predicate Q. On the other band it is no less true 
that experience does not directly present us with percep- 
tions which fulfil this condition. Our perceptions do not 
give US a subject S in conjunction with a predicate P and 
nothing more or less than this subject and this predicate. 
The real and true subject with which the phenomenon we 
observe is essentially connected is not iS but 2. It has Cle- 
ments s absolutely necessary to the production of the pheno- 
menon and which notwithstanding we do not perceive. 
What we do observe, .S*, is a residue and what is more an 
impure residue, for it comes to us indissolubly joined with 
elements o-, which have nothing whatever to do with the 
production of the phenomenon. It is the same with the 
predicate. The true predicate which attaches to 2, the 
true subject, is IT and it we do not perceive. It has features 
/ which are invisible, and the residue P which we do per- 
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ceive is bound up with other circumstances IT, the results of 
conditions which have no influence on the matter in ques- 
tion though they are operative at the same time. A com- 
plete expression of the actual fact demands addition and 
subtraction and would nin thus S ■\- s — (t'\% P •\- p — -ttoi 
2 is n, while our first defective Observation set down S'i^P 
as the fact. Only for the complete proposition 2 is FI (sup- 
posing this were given in a peculiarly fortunate perception) 
would universal validity be guaranteed by the law of iden- 
tity, — not for the incomplete proposition *$* is /*, which puts 
together what is not really thus connected. 

253. It is important to bear this in mind, for apart from 
it we cannot understand a right, which science Claims and 
which is essential to her development. If the question is 
as to a predicate IT, which we do not yet know and which 
we expect to find in a subject 2, then wherever we are sure 
that we perceive this subject 2 whole and complete, and 
nothing eise but 2, we are equally sure that a single Obser- 
vation, which acquaints us with IT, has an universal import 
and that in every possible case, where the same 2 is re- 
peated, the same 11 must unalterably present itself. When 
the chemist is instituting an experiment, if he only can be 
sure that he is dealing with one definite substance and 
applying to it one definite reagent and has excluded the 
possibility of any foreign conditions influencing the result 
he is going to observe, then he never doubts that the re- 
action observed in this single experiment will exhibit itself 
identically whenever the same circumstances are repeated. 
He at once assigns to a single perception the rank of an 
universal truth. When the physicist undertakes a measure- 
ment he takes care first of all to eliminate the sources of 
error, with which, as he well knows, he is beset, but when 
once he has purified his Observation he never dreams of 
regarding the fact that it comes ultimately from sensible 
experience as a reason for accounting it valid merely for 
this one occasion. It never enters into his head that under 
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similar conditions the same object might perhaps on another 
occasion have a difierent magnitude. We need not enlarge 
on this head. Once suppose that a Single observed case is 
valid only for itself and not for its repetitions in like cases 
— ^that the record of an Instrument is correct for the one 
occasion in which it is noted and not equally correct for a 
secönd occasion under identical circumstances — once sup- 
pose that with like object and like conditions a different 
result may be true, and there is an end to all possibility of 
developing universal truths from experience; there is an 
end not merely to the discovery of laws but to the use of 
the Word 'law' with any intelligible meaning. The art of 
induction, which is to bring us to universal laws, rests 
wholly on the acumen shown in developing pure and self- 
connected propositions of the form 2 is FI out of the im- 
pure and confused material of our perceptions, which come 
to US in the form S\& P. 

264. Let US try to sketch in a connected series the Steps 
essential to that development. The countless impressions 
which we receive in succession or together may be taken as 
an indiscriminate mass X2. How do we come to distinguish 
in the mass of them groups A^ B and C and to regard each 
group as a self-connected perception? It is because the 
impressions we so gather into one are permanently con- 
joined and thus raise themselves above the level of the 
shifting background, or again because by their simultaneous 
appearance at intervals they contrast with the uniform 
background formed by the others. This first step is a 
necessary one, but there is so far no act of thought. 
The mechanical course of our ideas is the agency 
which Singles out these perceptions and ürst makes them 
objects of our involuntary attention and of our future 
thinking. And the result thus reached is proved by subse- 
quent consideration to be wrong as often as right. The 
really connected is too often but incompletely conjoined 
and mixed with that which in no way belongs to it. We 
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are impelled in like manner to the second step which 
consists in Splitting up the sum of impressions contained 
within each of the gronps A^ B and C and in taking one 
part of each sum as a subject and the remainder as a 
predicate attaching itself to the subject. It is our psychical 
mechanism which accompHshes the beginning of this step 
also. Thought indeed actively intervenes before long and 
intensifies this mere conjunction of two ideas — this mere 
adherence of one idea to another — by transforming it into 
an objective connexion and by establishing an Opposition 
between the subject and predicate, between the former as 
essentially independent and the latter as dependent and 
simply attributed. Still it is the mechanical course of our 
ideas which always guides us in the application of this 
added principle of thought and which settles in each case 
which group of impressions is to rank as subject and which 
as predicate. 

Thus articulated the whole content of a perception A or 
B might now be expressed in the form of a judgment, — 
but a Singular judgment only. The subject which we here 
distinguish as j^ or ^* is nothing but a perfectly determinate 
group of Single impressions, such a group being the sole 
possible object of immediate perception, and the thought 
that either s^ or s^ may be taken as the example of an 
universal conception *S" is an added thought. It cannot 
originate in an individual perception, but only in the com- 
parison of many which soon begins. And here again, when 
out of the several subjects s^ s'^ , , , the smaller group of 
attributes common to them all is forced upon our attention 
tili it emerges as a general picture, which is now denoted 
by the name S and which takes the place of those several 
subjects in our memory,-.— this also is at first the result of the 
course of our ideas which is conditioned in a mechanical 
manner by universal laws. Here too thought adds a new 
depth, it transforms the general picture^ which only repre- 
sented what was found common to the various individuals, 
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into a general conception wfeich has the force of a law and 
joins what is essentially connected : but still it is the course 
of our ideas that determines the first applications of this 
added thought, and settles for us which Clements of the 
subjects we compare are to be united in the general picture 
or again in the conception and which are to remain ex- 
cluded. The Clements which are feit to be modifications 
of one universal and are at the same time more livcly as 
impressions are accepted, and those which excite our in- 
voluntary attention less strongly or reciprocally destroy one 
another are rejected. 

And the result of this process is on the whole more often 
right than wrong. This is not the place to pursue in 
greater detail the psychological development of our con- 
ceptions, but there is one point worth mentioning. In the 
sensible impressions, which are the ultimate components 
of every perception, it is from the first not the differences 
of the actual impressions that are of prominent importance 
so much as the differences in their relations and in their 
manner of union. The mere child can neglect the differ- 
ences of colour and sees that the characters shown him in 
red are the same as those he has learned in black. His 
general pictures of trees and animals are drawn as yet but 
from few examples, but they already comprehend the 
essential traits with such accuracy that when he afterwards 
perceives a new and unusual shape, it readily takes its place 
in the series. Errors however do occur : how these are 
corrected is what we have now to consider. We have tried 
in the foregoing to make clear our starting-point, which is 
this: — the inductive process deals with individual percep- 
tions and its object is to establish a further connexion 
between them, but these perceptions are more than mere 
impressions that YfQpassively receive. On the contrary they 
have already been so far worked upon by thought that not 
only have their contents already been divided by us into 
subject and predicate, but besides that we have already 
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brought the subject under the head of a general conception 
S or at least meet it with a selection of such conceptions 
under one of which we try to bring it. 

255. Let US take the last case first. Suppose that a 
Singular subject j*", new and not yet known, is presented in 
a perception through the sensible impressions/"*^"*r'", and 
suppose we have a perfectly clear image both of these 
particular marks and also of their conjunction. The image 
if we do not go beyond it does not contain one doubtful 
Clement and yet it does not satisfy us. We cannot rest 
until we know what the new object may be called, whether 
animal or plant. Our desire to know this is based on a 
twofold interest. Pure thought is interested ; for it is only 
by Subordination under a general conception that the mere 
coexistence of the observed characteristics is transformed 
for thought into a well-grounded coherence. But what 
weighs much more with us is the practical wish to go 
beyond the observed fact and to justify ourselves by the 
general conception in fiUing in what we have not observed. 
For the name plant or animal would be for s^ a barren title 
had we not reserved the right to found upon it a claim 
to a number of properties as belonging to j"*, which no 
immediate perception has shown to belong to it. We con- 
stantly find ourselves in this position towards real objects. 
For every perception howsoever accurate, let it even appre- 
hend every single mark that s^ now has, is limited as to 
time. No perception can teil us the future with the present; 
it can never say what our object will eventually do or 
become, and can only seldom and incompletely show us 
how it will alter with altering conditions. The gap that 
perception leaves in our mind we fiU up by subordinating 
the observed s^ to the conception of plant or animal. 
These conceptions have Sprung from countless observations 
and they comprehend the whole coUection of coexistent 
attributes, which can scarcely ever, and the successive 
attributes which can never be exhausted in a single per- 
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ception. But it is only by the union of all these that we 
can adequately determine the real nature of j*", while a 
Single perception of it gives us only an inexplicable fragment 
of a connected whole. 

This process on its formal side is an incomplete analogy^ 
and since so considered it argues ad subaltemantem from 
the observed sameness of some attributes in iS and x"* to the 
sameness of all, it must be pronounced invalid by the canons 
of pure logic None the less our whole daily life depends 
on the appHcation of this incomplete analogy. We rest 
secure on it in deaüng with substances useful or deleterious; 
it alone persuades us of the existence of minds like our own 
and assures us that their actions flow from inner motives 
such as we feel. And in fact our dependence on it scarcely 
needs to be mentioned, so piain is it. The practical 
question is as to the means by which the bare probability 
of these inferences can be made to approximate in value to 
certainty. The sameness of all the marks is what logically 
justifies the Subordination of s^ to iS, and the natural con- 
dusion from this fact is that the probability of a Subordina- 
tion being correct rises as the number of identified marks is 
increased. But it is evident at once that the value of this 
conclusion is much lowered by the necessity of taking into 
account the difference in value which exists among these 
marks. And this is not the whole difficulty. It is idle, it is 
a mere form to bid us direct our attention to the likeness 
above everything eise of the essential marks, when as yet we 
have no means of distinguishing them from the non-essential. 
It is experience and experience alone which enables us to 
distinguish, and the few general rules we can lay down are 
all drawn from experience. There are attributes, which 
arise indiiSerently from the Operation of widely-diflused 
causes on objects vastly heterogeneous, and consequently 
these marks cannot serve as criteria because not character- 
istic of the distinctive content, which any one conception 
connects, and again the modifications of these marks can 
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produce no essential difference in any such content. But 
how should we know this except from experience ? How 
but from experience should we know that mere quantitative 
differences in the marks are in the main but of slight 
importance and that diversities in the forms of conjunction 
and in the respective positions of those points in which 
relations centre are a matter of far greater moment ? There 
are universal conditions in the world, which tend to produce 
«imilar alterations in different substrata which they en- 
■counter, and this gives us a test for the real and exclusive 
peculiarity of any kind of things. For each genuinely 
peculiar kind by reason of the specific mode, in which 
<iiverse centres of relation are united in it, exhibits unex- 
pected forms of reaction against the universal conditions. 
Thus specific reaction against non-special conditions is the 
«ign of a genuine kind — but this sign is the teaching of 
•experience. And it is experience once more that informs 
US that these rules have their exceptions in the case of some 
object that we perceive. There may be marks that seem 
unessential and whose variations may appear of no moment, 
and yet there may be in such trifles the sign of a radical 
■difference pervading the whole nature of two groups of 
attributes connected under two different conceptions. 

In conclusion we must not forget that in trying to ränge 
new objects of perception under old universal conceptions 
we are not unfrequently driven by utterances of the same 
experience to quite an opposite result. These universal 
conceptions themselves — animal, plant, body — are altered, 
their boundaries are widened or contracted as our knowledge 
of things grows. On the one band we may find in doubtful 
instances, which seemed to fall under one of these concep- 
tions, points in which their habit permanently differs from 
that of the undoubted instances ; or again instances which 
seemed to be excluded may be found to exhibit a gradual 
and uninterrupted approach to what is the character as a 
whole of the known and undoubted species. Thus it will 
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be Seen that we trast not to universal logical niles but to a 
knowledge of things for the correct carrying out of the 
imperfect analogy, by which we class a perceived object 
x" under a general conception S, In fact we must dis- 
tinguish applied logic itself as a theory of science from its 
application as a scientific activity. The theory can do no 
more than lay dowi> general points of view, of which we 
should never have become conscious had we not exercised 
the activity. Logic therefore cannot step forward and claim 
to impose its niles on the whole domain of real thought, as 
if the whole work of the latter was about to begin for the 
first time ; it is of no use to the mind, which has as yet no 
conceptions at all, but only to the mind, which is already in 
possession of a manifoldly articulated world of ideas, acquired 
through its own experience or by tradition. No doubt much 
interest attaches for the psychologist to the task of explain- 
ing how all these conceptions have arisen, but this task does 
not fall to the theory of science. Its r61e is only to establish 
what is true and certain in these ideas now we have got 
them ; and in as much as many errors and defects must still 
ding to these rough and ready results of long intellectual 
development, theory must also point out how these short- 
comings may in future be remedied and that which is still 
doubtful be brought near to certainty. 

256. Now if, as we at present assume, the individual per- 
ception is so far logically formed, that we at once apprehend 
the particular object i*"* which it portrays as an example of 
a general conception .S*, it will engage our attention no 
fiirther provided that we find in ^"* none but marks which 
belong to 6', no matter whether all or only some of them. We 
shall however be led on to take a fresh step, when we find 
bound up with s^ in the perception a mark M^ which does 
not belong to the group of attributes conjoined in -S, so far 
as we know S. Experience (here, as I said just now^, the 
only authority) teaches us to discriminate three possible 

* [Section 255.] 
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cases. In the first place altering conditions or accidental 
circumstances may have temporarily invested the x"* of our 
perception with a property, real or merely apparent, which 
under other circumstances it would not display. Wise with 
the knowledge we have already won we quietly neglect 
many points of this kind : the same object wears diiferent 
aspects according to its position, attitude, movement, 
distance or illumination, but we do not allow such diifer- 
ences to shake us in our conviction of its identity and its 
agreement with the general conception »S" ; cases where there 
is more room for doubt we decide by trying to make 
observations of the same object under diiferent conditions ; 
it is only an M which adheres to it under all circumstances 
that is regarded as a permanent mark of its nature. But 
we still leave it unsettled, whether this M owes its presence 
to the individual nature of this subject s^^ which after all 
remains a particular subject, or to the universal nature of 
the general concept S^ of which the observed s^ is a species 
or an example. ^ To decide between this second and third 
case we resort to what is called imperfect induction ; that is 
we compare s^ with other examples ^, ^, . of the same uni- 
versal aS" with which we are familiär. In most cases what 
leads US to make the induction is that a number of indi- 
vidual perceptions ^My s'-M, ^M thrust themselves one 
after the other on our notice, so waking in us a suspicion 
that the ground of M is universally to be found in the 
nature of S^ in various examples of which we observe it. 
This presumption is rebutted, if we find a Single subject s^^ 
which has not the mark J/when placed under the same 
variety of conditions, under which that mark attached to 
the subjects of the other perceptions. On the other band 
all instances of »S" which have so far been accessible to our 
perception may possess this predicate M^ without our pre- 
sumption in favour of the truth of the universal proposition, 
all S are M^ being ipso facto corroborated. For when we 
argue that what is valid in a number of particular cases 
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however laige is therefore valid universally we always argue 
ad subaltemantem and such inference is to the last unsound. 
Still placed as we are we must hazard such inferences, for 
even if peiception could embrace all existing examples of a 
genuSy those that are yet to be will always evade our senses. 
Here too fhen all we can do is to heighten so far as we can 
the probabUity of this imperfect induction. In order to this 
ITC shall find two rules of kindred import of great use. In 
the first place the individual subjects from the Observation 
of which we Start must be very numerous ; the greater the 
number of such s the more manifold must the outward con- 
ditions be which act upon them, and of which we thus 
eliminate the force and influence. Any M which all these 
subjects retain in common in spite of such variety of con- 
ditions must owe its presence to no extrinsic causes but to 
the intrinsic nature of these subjects. Secondly we must so 
choose the subjects we observe that their specific or indi- 
vidual differences shall be the greatest possible within the 
limits of the genus or the species, the universal «9 ; we thus 
eliminate the influence which particular resemblances 
between the observed subjects, which are independent of the 
nature of the universal «S*, might have in producing the com- 
mon predicate. The M which they all unite in retaining in 
spite of these differences will have its ground solely in the 
character of the genus itself, and the universal proposition, 
all «9 is J/, which ve wished to arrive at, will thus be justified. 
257. Pure logic raised a distinction between analogy and 
induction. If two subjects agree in respect of several of 
their marks, we gather that they will agree in all. This is 
reasoning by analogy. We make an induction on the other 
band, when we argue that because several instances of a 
kind behave in a certain way, therefore all instances of the 
kind will behave so. We have used the words in the same 
meanings here, and it was accordingly an induction, by 
which we drew from the given premises ^My s^M, . . the 
universal conclusion SM. But this procedure may be re^ 
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gard^d more simply. Suppose we have made a number of 
observations and havefound that all their individual subjects 
j*, ^. . . agree in possessing on the one band all tbe marks 
belonging to an -S", on the other band tbe one mark M\ 
we may tben conclude immediately by analogy that every 
subject j', even tbougb we have not observed it, will yet, 
provided only it Mike them possesses all the marks of an *S*, 
possess also the particular mark M, By such an analogy is 
it that we supply the premises s^M^ s^M, . . not given in the 
perception, the subjects of which premises together with the 
subjects of the s^M, s^M, . . , which we have observed, ex- 
haust the whole compass of S, The business of induction 
then consists in merely summing up tbe single propositions 
thus either given or supplied in the universal proposition : 
all iS are M, We see from tbis that it is bardly worth while 
to separate in such applications of logic tbe part played 
by induction from the part played by analogy; nor 
is it worth while to find fault with the loose usage which 
confounds the two expressions ; it is useless in short 
to try to refer to simple t3^es of pure logic all tbe Opera- 
tions of thought, which may be broadly included under 
the Aame of an inference. One who has time to waste may 
perhaps enquire whether a voyager, who has sailed all round 
a land, concludes by induction, analogy, or subsumption, 
that it is an island. What does interest us bere is rather the 
question, how we arrive at any universal proposition T'about 
triangles, We prove Thy constructing the triangle s^ ; but 
this triangle, which we thus set before our eyes, is always a 
particular triangle, never more. It would seem as if T can 
in the first instance be true only of it, and always true of it 
so often as we construct it in the same way. Now we may 
of course change our mode of drawing it ; still even if we 
found the proposition T'corroborated in a thousand different 
triangles j*, ^, ^. . . , this number would dwindle to nothing, 
when compared with the infinite number of possible 
triangles, which we have no opportunity of testing. 
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It is not therefore by any summing up of particular per- 
ceptions, which we create for ourselves in these constnic- 
tionSy that we reach the conclusion that T'v& true universally 
of all triangles whatever. We must be justiüed in regarding 
each Single triangle we draw as a sytnbol for all, so that what 
holds of it holds of all the others which it represents. And 
cur justification does not lie in the peculiar natura of spatial 
perception ; that merely supplies the content of T\ it does 
lie in the fact, that we only pay attention in our reasonings 
to those features, characteristic of the triangle drawn, which 
we have produced through the very process of constnicting 
ity that is, to- its property of being a plane figure, included 
by three straight lines. The figure actually drawn can never 
exhibit this property in the abstract and apart from other 
properties. It can only do so by having sides of definite 
length and a sum of angles distributed in a certain way. 
But we do not let these special qualities have any influence 
OD our condusions ; suppose we have unintentionally con- 
strncted our triangle with right angles or equal sides, we 
shall set aside propositions which are valid because of these 
qualities and these alone, as having nothing to do with the 
sufaject of predication which we had in mind. Psycho- 
logically no doubt it is the unanalysed impression of re- 
semblance, which prompts us at once to transfer to all 
triangles by analogy the proposition T proved of the 
particular triangle we have drawn. Our logical justification 
for doing so is twofold : first it li^s in our consciousness 
that all triangles, whether already constructed or no, may 
still be dassed under the universal conception of a triangle, 
whidi conception we have symbolised in our constniction ; 
secondly in the consciousness that in that Single symbolic 
representation we saw the proposition in question flow solely 
ftom this conception without any appeal being made to any 
other conditions. 

268. In attaining to universal propositions of the form 
all 5* are Ü!^ induction has reached its first goal, and it is 

D 2 
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possible to rest content with the result, especially when we 
are dealing with a question of practical life ; for in such 
questions we can go without a reason, so long as we are 
certain that as a matter of fact M is really tnie of all 
instances of -S", say of all men ; we do not care so much 
to know why it holds of them, and why only of them and 
not perhaps of animals as well. The theoretic impulse 
however is not satisfied with merely joining M to its 
proximate subject ; it would fain seek out within the limits 
of S the narrower group of attributes, which contains the 
ground of this conjunction, and which conditions the same 
attribute, wherever it may occur, perhaps even outside ^. 
Then the induction is pushed further ; we use a series of 
universal propositions of the form : SM^ RM^ TM . . . as 
our new premises and try to deduce from them an universal 
conclusion of the form all 2 are M, In this new conclusion 
we understand and denote by 2 the true subject or the 
conception of the genus, or, to put it in another way, that 
complex of attributes, on which the predicate M in all cases 
depends and from which it results. Thus in our first in- 
duction we shall reach the proposition SM\ in all mammals 
an exchange of gas takes place in respiration ; in a second 
induction, in which S is successively replaced by birds, 
fishes, and amphibia, we shall reach the conclusion ^M^ all 
animals require an exchange of gases. This new conclusion 
at once throws light on the earlier one, by showing that 
what we had hitherto only observed as an isolated fact is 
really necessitated by the universal nature of animal life ; 
a third induction sets alongside of ^M a new premiss to the 
same effect, viz. all plants display though in another way 
the phenomenon of a change of gas ; its conclusion ^^M^ 
all organic beings whatever find themselves in like case, 
shows US the phenomenon in question bound up with a 
still more universal subject; and lastly by comparing the 
behaviour of bodies which resemble organic bodies in 
ätructure towards the surrounding atmosphere we might 
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be led ta the thought that under the conditions prevalent 
on the earth's surface, such an exchange of material is 
absolutdy necessary to the development of those interde- 
pendent processes of change, which make up organic life. 
In all this it is to be noticed that the further we advance 
these inductions, the less do we care to obtain as our result 
a categqrical judgment of the form -S is P ; we are no longer 
seeking the highest general conception, to which a given 
phenomenon attaches a predicate ; what we are in search 
of is a hypotheiical judgment, which will acquaint us with 
the most general condition C, upon which the phenomenon 
always depends and of which it is the consequence when- 
ever it occurs. And this new problem of discovering the 
conditions under which the content of a perception coheres 
is of such preponderating importance in applications of the 
inductive method, that we shall henceforth in our investi- 
gadon of that method confine ourselves to the form which 
it assumes in order to the Solution of that problem. 

269. Let C and E respectively denote two groups of 
observed events ; we will suppose that something or other 
in the way in which they appear has awakened in us the 
presumption — to be subsequently confirmed or corrected — 
that the two groups are really connected, and that C is or 
contains the cause of E, and that E is or contains the effect 
of C; lastly, let us bear in mind the remark we made at the 
beginning of this chapter (sect. 252), to the effect that C will 
seldom really contain the füll cause of E and nothing but it, 
E seldom contain the whole effect of C and nothing but it. 
We may then indicate our problem thus : to discover from 
the impure observations C E the pure case B F^ of two 
terms belonging together of their own nature and related 
as condition and conditioned ; and if we have to define the 
conception of this pure case we shall say, that in it B is 
the adequate ground of F^ and the ground of nothing eise 
F^ while on the other band F is the füll consequence 

* [* Bedingung* and * Folge.'] 
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of B without being at the same time the consequence of 
any other ground. In applying this definition we may 
abate somewhat of its rigour according to the different 
interests which from time to time rule our investigations. 
For instance we may be content to know that B as often as 
it is given produces Fy no matter whether it conditions 
anything eise besides F^ or whether F can be produced by 
any other antecedent as well as by B, We shall only be 
content with such a result, however, where we are merely 
concemed to know the real causes which produce the effect 
in question. When the question is not as to the real causes, 
but a theoretical question as to the ground^, owing to which 
these causes condition that effect as their necessary conse- 
quencCy we shall always have to determine B and F with all 
the precision aimed at in the definition ; even where F may 
be due to different but equivalent causes it is not that in which 
these differ that is the tnie ground of this consequence, 
for each cause has besides /^ other and separate effects; 
only what is common to all of them is the true ground 
j5, and this B has then no other consequence than just 
this F, 

260. From a Single impure case C E the pure case B F 
can only be guessed by an accidental and happy inspiration : 
it can be demonstrated with certainty only by a comparison 
of several different cases. If we can observe a sufficient 
variety of cases we shall be able to detect Clements, which 
do not really belong to each other and are merely accessory, 
by the variety and change of the relations they bear to one 
another. We can then let these unessential Clements drop 
away and retain in its pure form the pure relation B F^ 
which they all involve. These impure cases form the raw 
material, on which we go to work, and are mainly supplied 
by Observation ; but the course of things if left to itself 
presents us in but few fields of research with the füll 

* [Cp. * Metaphysic,' sect. 51, on the distinction between * Cause* 
and ' Ground * or ' Reason^*] 
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number of cases that we should require in order to com- 
[dete that elimination. It requires long epochs far trans- 
cending a Single individual's ränge of Observation for many 
natural processes to unfold the whole series of aspects which 
one should know in order to grasp the coherence of their 
conditions. But there are other obstacles to Observation 
besides length of time ; in the case of many actual products 
it is impossible to see how they have become what they are, 
because they never of themselves permit of being regressively 
analysed into the conditions out of which they arose. It is 
not often that we find ourselves so favorably situated as in 
the case of astronomy. This science has never met with more 
than accidental obstacles in its accumulation of numberless 
data in r^ard to an interdependent and periodic play of 
events. Yet even astronomy requires, in order to satisfy all 
its wishes, to be supplemented by observations of the past, 
and of these it finds but an inadequate supply. 

Wherever we can by our own agency influence the object 
we are investigating we can remedy this want by experiment. 
We can institute at will a certain group of conditions C, and 
so compel the causes which are really at work to respond 
with an effect E^ which would otherwise perhaps have 
never come within the domain of our senses. By varying 
at will the quantity and composition of that C we can 
bring about in £ a series of changes in quantity and kind, 
which were still less likely to offer themselves unsolicited 
to our Observation. Again we can break up C into its 
component parts, and in each experiment allow but one of 
them, or a definitely assignable group of several of them, to 
take effect, at the same time cutting off the rest from action. 
The constituent elements of the result E admit of being 
separated in the same way, so that we leam which of them 
depends on which dement of the Compound C, Thus 
experiment is the practical means by which we fiimish 
ourselves with observations in such number and involving 
such mutual differences and affinities, as is requisite in 
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Order to the elimination of what is unessential in them and 
the derivation from them of a pure case B F, Defined in 
this way it is clear that experiment only has an advantage 
over Observation in so far as it is capable of supplementing 
the usual deficiencies of the latter ; its function is to furnish 
US with suitable and fniitful observations instead of the 
unsuitable and unfniitful ones which offer themselves. But 
it would be perverse to ascribe to it any other and mystical 
use in addition to that ; we cannot set it over against Obser- 
vation as a hew method of knowledge ; it is merely a way 
of preparing and setting before ourselves phenomena which 
it is of importance that we should observe. And for the 
same reason experiment must not be unqualifiedly set above 
mere Observation, In our day it is a prejudice of half- 
culture to suppose that anything that can be observed in 
broad daylight, without any preparation, ready to band and 
in the gross, remains as a matter of course open to question ; 
that alone is supposed to be true which can only be per- 
ceived in microscopic fashion, on a minute scale, after all 
manner of preparation and under conditions which render 
it very difficult to perceive at all. Such an assumption is 
paradoxical, and if elevated into a general principle becomes 
absurd. Still it is a just assumption to make in certain 
cases. In particular we can only ensure accuracy in our 
determinations of quantities by such artiücial means, never 
by coarse Observation alone. We must grant all this, but 
conversely Observation often acquaints us with broad 
characteristics of phenomena, which in experiment would 
have been obscured by special conditions. 

261. I shall now attempt to lay before my reader the 
various kinds of relation between C and E, with which 
Observation and experiment acquaint us, not in the hope 
of exhausting them, but in order to illustrate by examples 
how many and various are the possible cases and the con- 
sequences to be drawn from them. 

I. The case (+ CE). C and E may be continually 
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present in reality and continually together ; still their mere 
coexistence, however uniform, does not Warrant our con- 
duding that they are so related as to condition each other, 
though such a relation may perhaps exist between them. 
Iron and silver and all the other chemical elements are 
always present in the world together ; but it does not follow 
from this that one of them is the condition of another's 
existing, or that all of them coUectively are Joint effects of 
a Single cause. At best the philosopher, for certain specu- 
ladve reasons, which we cannot enter into now, may 
question the possibility of there being a plurality of 
dements coexisting yet unconditioned in any way by one 
another. But the primary use of induction is to understand 
nature, and the sdentific understanding refuses to accept 
mere coexistence as evidence of an ulterior connexion. We 
find, moreover, that in each Single one of these elements 
various properties or modes of action are uniformly com- 
bined. For example, all have in common the property of 
gravitation, and each in particular has as well its special 
affinities to all the rest. This case is not the same as the 
last ; here we have one and the same subject, with different 
properties coexisting in it as its own. This oneness of the 
thing forbids us to suppose that the several attributes found 
in it have no reference to one another, and there is thus 
awakened in us the natural tendency of thought to explain 
one of these properties by the other or both by a third 
original one, which under different conditions transforms 
itself into those two. We will not at present fix the goal 
to which this logical Impulse may lead us in the future; 
for the present it remains just an impulse which leads to 
nothing so far; for so long as our observations reveal to 
US nothing eise than the perpetual coexistence of both 
predicates, they do not supply us with the means of 
showing the nexus of conditions, which perhaps exists 
between the two or between them and a third. 

a. The case (+C+J&). Cand E are present together. 
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not uninterruptedly, but in frequent recurrence. In such 
a case it may be mere coincidence that brings them to- 
gether without there really being any reciprocal connexion 
between them, each resulting from a separate condition. 
This is what we shall conclude with regard to the many 
mischances which befall us on Friday, and with regard to 
countless other superstitions of the sort. But we do not 
acquiesce in such a conclusion, if we can conceive of any 
real connexion between the C and E thus found together, 
and if there is any hope of finding out their connexion. 
We never think of acquiescing in it unless we shortly after- 
wards leam from further observations that their association 
is quite exceptional and abnormal In itself the hypothesis 
of mere coincidence is the least probable of any ; whenever 
phenomena occur frequently and repeatedly together there 
is probably a causal relation; it only remains difficult to 
decide whether one of the two C and E is cause or effect 
of the other, or whether both are not mere co-effects of a 
third cause Z. This doubt remains even when C and E 
appear not simultaneously, but after one another in a 
definite sequence in all cases of repetition. In that case 
C may no doubt be the cause of E^ but both may also 
be Joint effects of a third Z, which is not uniform, but 
undergoes changes, which succeed one another in a 
definite order. Day and night always follow on each other 
in this way, yet they do not produce one another, but are 
successive Joint effects of the earth's revolution on its axis. 
Lastly, it may happen that E has always remained un- 
noticed, and only meets our Observation when C occurs ; 
thus the heart always beats in a living person, but a healthy 
man hardly ever feels it, imless a special excitement C 
supervenes ; then C is not indeed the cause of E^ but 
the condition of its meeting our Observation. 

3. The case (— C+-^). Doubts are left unsolved by the 
last case, which can only be settled by further observations 
which present themselves or are procured by experiment. 
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We may find that E also occurs without C, or that C may 
be experimentally suspended, without at the same time sus- 
pending JE. In such a case we cannot of course conclude 
that C is not the cause of E^ though we may conclude that 
it is not its sustaining cause. The former conclusion would 
be a hasty one ; we should appeal in justiücation of it to 
the principle : Cessanie causa cessat effectuSy but the only 
dear meaning which can be given to this principle is that 
with the cessation of a cause will cease those effects which 
the cause would have continued to produce had it continued 
to exist That effects once generated are not all alike in 
this respect is shown by the simplest examples ; a move- 
ment continues after the shock has ended, which produced 
it; the boiling of water ceases when the supply of heat 
abateSy which produced it and is required as its constant 
sustaining cause. A child does not die with the death of 
its parents, the sole causes of which its existence could be 
the effect; but the equilibrium of a supported weight is lost 
when the supports are withdrawn. We need not at present 
analyse these cases any further ; we can refer them all to 
an universal law of persistency\ which in reference to 
OUT present problem we thus express : every reality, which 
has once been produced, of whatever kind it may be, con- 
tinues to last, unless counteracting causes annul it. The 
effects which a cause produces do not therefore stand in 
need of a cause to sustain them so long as they consist 
in States of a subject which are in equipoise not only with 
the permanent nature of that subject, but with the extemal 
conditions under which it exists. They do require such a 
sustaining cause however, if there prove to be either in 
that nature, or in those conditions, forces which by their 
influence tend to transform it. If therefore E lasts on 
after C has ceased to be, three cases are possible : either 
there is no causal interdependence between the two at all, 
or eise C is indeed the cause which produced though not 

* [Cp. ' Metaphysicy' sect 162.] . 
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the cause which sustains the effect -£, and in this case again 
C is either a productive cause alongside of other productive 
causes, or it may be the sole cause capable of producing C, 
4. The case (+C— j&). C may be observed to occur 
without being foUowed by E^ but there is of course nothing 
in that to attract our notice, unless it conflicts with our 
usual experience, i. e. unless C and E have been observed, 
as a rule, to occur in conjunction with each other. In 
such a case it may be that C is not the cause of jE, and 
we then, by drawing this new conclusion, correct the earlier 
one, which we had formed from our observations to the 
contrary. The connexion of causes and effects in reality 
however is not the same as that between ground and con- 
sequent in the field of abstract thought. There every 
ground, which holds at all, bring about its consequence 
not partially but whoUy, and also in such a way that the 
whole of it can be perceived in the result. Two grounds 
may be operative at once, e.g. a quantity g may have as 
its conditions two equations determining its relation to x and 
must satisfy both. The influence of the second equation 
will then always show itself in this way, that of the many 
values of g^ which the first alone left possible, it will leave 
over but a Single one or a definite number of these con- 
joined in a regulär manner. A change E on the other 
band, which must follow in reality from the cause C, can 
always be set aside by a countercause Z so that it is lost 
to perception. We cannot say that Z annihilates the 
capacity which C has of producing an effect, for C can 
only be restrained from producing its effect jE, so far as it 
reacts itself on the restraining Z; in this Z it always brings 
about another effect E^y instead of E^ which we expected, 
or it assumes itself, under the Joint influence of Z and of 
its own tendency to produce an effect, a State E^y which it 
would not otherwise assume. But this E^ is very often of 
such a nature as wholly to withdraw itself from direct Ob- 
servation; in that case E seems to be altogether absent, 
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while C is present ; as a matter of fact E has only changed 
its form. This is invariably the case when moving forces 
meet with a fixed obstacle; they then seem to have no 
effecty whereas they really exert a strong pressure on the 
lesisting body. If then we find that E falls to follow on C, 
it may be of course that there is a want of any causal con- 
nexion between the two at all, and in that case we must 
put a difierent Interpretation on the sequences of C and E^ 
which we have observed. But C may also be one or even 
the sola cause producing E and yet be prevented from 
bringing about J5 by a counterforce Z, This shows how 
much need there is of being circumspect, of looking round 
in every case of the sort to see, whether in place of E we 
cannot discover an effect E^^ which but for the obstacle 
it reveals would be absent. Lastly, when we institute C 
experimentally, and do not find that E ensues, and at the 
same time can find no trace of a. E^ taking its place, we are 
justified in concluding that C is not a cause capable of 
producing E at all. 

5. The case (— C—E). So far as mere Observation goes 
the simultaneous absence of C and E will seldom strike us 
as noticeable, and when it does it will be because it con- 
flicts with what we remember experiencing in the past. If 
however C has been constantly present and we find that 
when it ceases to appear E vanishes as well, the most 
natural thing to suppose is of course that C is at least the 
condition which sustains if not the condition which pro- 
duces Ey or may be that C and E are both Joint effects 
of a third cause Z, and they both vanished because it has 
ceased. If E ceases to appear when we suspend C ex- 
perimentally, the former alone of the two alternatives seems 
possible ; still it may be otherwise. When we talk of a 
cause which has been active hitherto being suspended we 
may mean something more than that it just ceases. To 
effect such Suspension we often have to take positive pre- 
cantionaiy measures, and the new influence thus brought 
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into Operation may, while suspending C, at the same time 
create new conditions paralysing the further action of 
causes, to which tiiough quite distinct perhaps from C, 
the presence of E was all along really due. Such new 
conditions would result in the Suspension of ^ as well. 
There was a prolonged controversy between those who 
maintained that infusoria are generated from an infusion 
of organic matter without germs of their own kind being 
present beforehand, and those who contended that their 
generation was conditional on the presence of spores or 
seeds adhering to the organic substance itself, or conveyed 
by the atmosphere, or contained in the water. The only 
way to settle the dispute was to show that the generation 
E of infusoria ceases when all access C of spores or seeds 
capable of producing life is cut off. They cut it off by 
boiling the water along with the organic substances and 
introducing air through red-hot tubes. The use of such 
means no doubt ensured the absence of living germs from 
all the three bodies concemed in the result ; at the same 
time they were so violent that in excluding the germs they 
might also have rendered inoperative the causes which the 
counter theory assumed, viz. the inherent capacity of organic 
matter of developing into living organisms. The experi- 
ment therefore required to be modified in such a way as 
to eliminate the doubt. 

6. The case {-{-E + C), In none of our conclusions 
thus far have we established more than that C is a cause 
of E ; that it is the sole cause, so that the converse of the 
proposition is true, and every E is the effect of a C, could 
only be ascertained by some method of exclusion, by which 
we could make sure that no other conceivable causes have 
the effect E, This exclusion is never possible with regard 
to the countless proximate causes, which are to be found 
at work in nature. We could not think of it tili the 
elaboration of our perceptions was so much advanced as 
to have revealed to us a number of universally operative 
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foicesy which could be exhausted in a complete disjunction, 
to some modification of which forces every result whatever 
would be wholly due. Nevertheless inductive science fre- 
quendy arrives at such convertible propositions ; when in 
several cases it has found C to be the cause of E, it as- 
sumes that an £^ of which it does not observe the cause, 
is to be referred as an effect to the same C, Logicians 
cannot be gainsaid when they declare it to be wrong to do 
so according to the canons of formal logic. For it is quite 
dear tbat the particular judgment, many E are effects of C, 
in no way Warrants our concluding ad subaltemantem, that 
all jS are effects of C. Nor can the hypothetical judgment, 
if C exists, E exists, be converted simply into the judgment, 
if jB exists, C exists. But we would remind those who would 
lay too much stress on this fact that the scientific enquirer 
in drawing the conclusions here impugned does not pre- 
tend to be following the abstract ideal of a perverse logic. 
His knowledge of things and of the universal ways in which 
natural events do as a matter of fact usually occur, is so 
ample that he feels himself justiüed in making good any 
short-comings, which such conversion may have in respect of 
fonnal logical validity. There might be in nature, he would 
say, a hundred similar effects due to a hundred different 
pioximate causes, only it is not so in fact ; as a matter 
of &ct similar effects flow from causes which do not re- 
semble each other merely in being able to produce these 
similar results, but this ability itself depends upon an 
ulterior similarity between the causes. 

We hardly need dwell on this any longer. In order to 
make 11p for what our conclusions lack in point of mere 
logical cogency, we appeal to the fulness of the knowledge 
we have already actually acquired, and such an appeal must 
obviously carry with it enormous weight. On the other 
band we must bear in mind that the justification so derived 
has its limits. Newton has expressed the principle in ques^ 
tion in his second rule as foUows : ' effectuum naturalium 
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ejusdem generis esedem sunt causae.' I think we may 
without lessening our respect for his immortal genius confess 
that this formula by no means fulfils from a logical point of 
view those requirements of precision, which as a mathe- 
matician he knew so well how to satisfy. We do not forget 
that this nile is not put forward as a logical law, but just as 
a rule or practical maxim of natural philosophy, probably 
called forth by the brilliant discoveries which it preludes. 
But even as such it is not a little indefinite and every Single 
one of its terms needs to be explained. To begin with, the 
words idem genus require to be defined, so that we may 
know what effecius naturales belong to the same and what 
to a diiferent genus. I do not lay much stress upon that, 
nor can we even in logic altogether dispense with some 
such vague impressions ; for the rest we interpret it in this 
connexion in the sense that merely quantitative differences 
would not make a difference of kind between processes 
resembling each other in form. But what are effectus 
naturales ? If by these words we understand every natural 
event so far as it is referred as an eifect to any cause what- 
ever, the whole proposition which ends with the words 
eadem causce is evidently untenable, so long as this last 
conception is left indefinite. If in the idem genus we 
include as we did just now quantitatively diiferent results, 
these can only have causas ejusdem generis^ not causas easdem ; 
the causes no less than the effects must differ from each 
other in respect of quantity. But this is not all; the 
necessity of their being ejusdem generis is rebutted by the 
most common experiences, which teach us that causes may 
often differ widely from each other and yet be equivalent 
and bring about one and the same kind of effect. Suppose 
the velocity with which a body B approaches a point C to 
be uniformly accelerated, this much is of course clear and 
necessary, that some force must act on it able to produce 
this and just this effect ; but of how many different kinds 
may the forces be which do this I They can act as a pull 
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a formte fjKxm the point C, they may also act on ^ as a push 
a tergo^ so as to drive it towards C, The former mode of 
effect may be due to the forces of electricity or gravity, the 
latter to a series of self-accumulating shocks. If we persist 
in F^garding all these causes as easdetn or as ejusdem generis, 
because in spite of their essential differences in other 
respects they all agree in producing just this one effect, we 
not only use words in a very improper way, but we tum the 
nile into a trivial tautology. For it is obvious that all 
causes, which are to have effects of the same kind, must at 
least be so far themselves of the same kind as to be each 
and all of them capable of producing these effects ; they 
must therefore be equivalent as regards this effect. This is 
a mere deduction from the law of identity and as such 
requires no special maxim of physical science to enforce it ; 
such a nuudm should it is evident represent something as 
in point of fact true, which on formal logical grounds is not 
necessary; that is to say, in this particular case, such a 
maxim will assert that the causes of similar natural processes 
aze not only similar in reference to these events, but are also 
similar indepcndently of them. But as we have just seen, 
there are experiences which prove that what this maxim 
asserts cannot be universally true. 

There is still another sense however in which the words 
effectus naturales may be used ; they may mean not so much 
natural processes as processes in nature, that is to say not 
such events as incidentally arise on a petty scale out of the 
application of physical laws to fortuitous groupings of con- 
ditions, but such processes as have their abiding place in 
the grand theatre of nature, processes which would be con- 
sidered ends of nature by anyone, who feit himself justified 
in using this conception. There is nothing in Newton's 
language to force us to interpret it in this way, but that 
something of the. sort was bcfore his mind is probable 
firom the prominent position he gives his rule in the intrr 
duction to a work, which was intended to embrace in ( 
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vast Intuition those very abiding, all-embracing, and all- 
determining events of nature as a whole, which we have 
described, — we mean the revolution of the planets, the path 
our earth pursues, and the unceasing tendency of bodies to 
fall or press toward each other. Viewed in this light the 
above proposition would not be a direct nile to guide us in 
our investigations, but the expression of an actual fact, 
of which the existence has indirectly a Controlling influence 
on the path investigation will strike out ; we mean of the 
fact that there are at work in the world not an infinite 
number but a very small number of highest and most 
universal mutually independent causes, to one of which 
every group of interrelated effects is in the gross to be 
referred, though in detail one and the same effect is not 
always due to the same cause but may be due to very 
diverse equivalent proximate causes. It would still be 
difficult to fix the line of demarcation separating those great 
causes from these petty ones ; nor would it be less difficult 
to make out what part of the proposition thus interpreted 
most deserves to be insisted on, that which points to the 
sameness in kind of the highest or that which points to the 
difference in kind of the proximate causes. Anyhow the 
scientific praxis of Newton is so admirable, that we do 
better to try to emulate it than to make a superfluous 
parade of its general maxims. 

I will return to an instance. A chemist observes that a 
particular dement C yields the reaction E \ he then finds 
that a Strange body, which he is examining for the first 
time, exhibits the same reaction E ; he infers from this that 
the body in question is C, and this inference so far from 
being based on the simple conversion of that Observation 
rests on the consciousness, which he has, of having already 
tested all the Clements to be found on earth, and of having 
got this particular reaction E from none of them except 
from C. This proof by exclusion is not in a formal 
sense absolutely safe, but yet carries with it great probability. 
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If a new dement C^ is discovered, which gives the same 
reaction as C, he is so much the wiser, and forthwith looks 
about for some other test, by which to distinguish the two. 
Not quite the same amount of probability attaches to the 
cx)nclusion drawn from spectrum-analysis. It is argued that 
materialSy which in the spectra of the heavenly bodies 
produce the hnes Ey are identical with those terrestrial 
Clements, which in a gaseous State display the same lines E 
in their spectra. Now we have not experimented with 
those non-terrestrial substances, and so we cannot be sure 
as we were sure in the former case that there are not 
several elements, differing in other respects yet agreeing in 
having this one reaction E, It is very probable there are 
not, because we know of no instance of one terrestrial 
element having the same lines in its spectrum as another 
without being the same element, besides which the bodies 
of cur solar System may be regarded as connected fragments 
of what was once a Single mass. Many bodies that are 
chemically quite different display the same colors in a light 
which falls upon or passes through them, and this proves 
that the capacity in question, i.e. the capacity of reflecting, 
absorbing, and transmitting different waves of light, does 
not cohere quite simply with the chemical nature of sub- 
stances. On the other band two elements are not attended 
with peculiar effects E or E\ merely because the one is 
called or is Potassium, the other Sodium. The truth is 
that the only reason for their being or being called the one 
or the other is that the universal forces, with which bodies 
assert themselves against one another, occur in the two 
bodies in ^ question with specific coefficients of different 
magnitude. But, it may be objected, there are conditions, 
which we cannot reproduce in any experiment. Under 
such conditions, — e.g. in the temperature prevailing on the 
sun's surface, — might not one of these coefficients, by the 
combination of which one element is characterised, assume 
a value which under terrestrial conditions it would only 

E 2 
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exhibit for another element? The result would be that 
different elements might occasionally exhibit the same lines 
in their spectra. All this is not so utterly unlikely, and so 
we cannot banish all doubt from our minds as to the glimpse 
into the Constitution of the heavenly bodies, which spectral 
analysis has vouchsafed to us. 

7. The case {^—E—C) would agreeably to our use of 
Symbols mean, that we argue backwards from the absence 
of an effect E^ which in other observations we found to 
foUow on C, to the absence of C There is no need of 
further explanation ; all we can correctly infer from the 
absence of E is this, that although there may possibly be 
many different causes C\ C^ C^ . . . , all capable of pro- 
ducing E^ no one of them has been actually operative, 
either because no one of them existed or because each and 
all of them met with obstacles, which rendered the pro- 
duction of E impossible ; the latter alternative is settled as 
before, according as traces are or are not to be found of 
another effect -£^\ which takes its place. 

262. Now supposing that in one of the ways described it 
has been set beyond a doubt that C either is or contains 
the cause of E^ this last question can only be answered by 
repeated observations and experiments, by which we shall 
test one after another the several elements of C and see 
what is the effect of each. We may have no difficulty in 
distinguishing these elements, or we may only be able to 
separate them by means of artificial arrangements. In order 
to this we Substitute for the cause C and effect E two 
equivalent composite groups consisting of the events 
a-\-b-\-d and a4-)3+8 respectively. The relations which 
result are manifold. The following are some of the simplest 
cases and will serve as examples. 

I. The case (C— ö? = -£). The material analogy con- 
veyed by these Symbols is piain. They signify that the 
absence or experimental Suspension of one part a of the 
cause C produces no change in the effect E, If this be 
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really the case, if, that is to say, the E now observed be 
ezactly the same as the E formerly observed, we shall 
natuially condude and shall be perfectly justiüed in con- 
duding that a has nothing to do with produdng the effect. 
But this is just what we do not always find ; we are now 
dealing with all these cases simply with regard to the 
manner in which they appear to our Observation, and we 
must remind the reader that very often the effect, so far as 
we can observe it, remains unchanged, whereas in fact the 
real effect has through the Suspension of a undergone a 
diange into E^, Suppose six cords of equal length are 
festened to the comers of a regulär hexagon, on which is 
slung a weight If we then remove the first, third, and fifth 
cords, the wdght will, if the remaining cords are strong 
enough, not only remain hanging, but will appear to main- 
tain its absolute place in space. Yet the latter is certainly 
not the case ; the tension of the three remaining cords is 
increased, and as they have stretched a little the weight 
itself has sunk slightly in a vertical direction, and herein 
consists just the new effect E^^ which has taken the place 
oi E\ the difference between the two is lost to a super- 
ficial observer; who is led to conclude wrongly that the 
three other cords contributed nothing to the original effect 
Ä, whereas in point of fact the work which they did before 
has but been vicariously undertaken by the other constitu- 
ent parts of C It is hardly requisite to notice how common 
an error it is to suppose, because an effect is so minute as 
almost to escape our notice, that it therefore does not exist 
at alL Such an error always avenges itself on us later, and 
the risk we run of falling into it is so obvious that all kinds 
of methods are resorted to in order to magnify these slight 
effects and bring them within the ränge of our perception. 

a. The case (C— a=---S). It is found that on a van- 
ishing in the Observation or on its being experimentally 
Suspended the whole of E vanishes. In such cases we 
naturally indine to the assumption that a alone is actively 
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concemed in bringing about or at any rate in sustaining E, 
That this may be the case, but is not so universally, we 
learn by comparing this with other observations ; let us 
instead of a cause the other parts of C to vanish one after 
the other ; then we shall often find that the whole E dis- 
appears in exactly the saine way with the intermission of 
b and d\ from which we gather that it depends not upon a 
Single part of C, but upon the simultaneous presence and 
conjunction of all or at any rate of several of them. Every 
complex machine, every living body affords an example of 
this ; in both there are many parts the lesion of any one of 
which is enough to put an end to the motion of the one and 
the life of the other, although no one of them by itself would 
have been able without the co-operation of the rest to pro- 
duce and sustain motion and life. The fact that with the 
destruction of a Single part of the brain a a definite spiritual 
function ceases is no proof that just this single part was the 
organ, which produced that function ; even the counter 
experience, that no lesion of other single parts has the same 
result, does not render this conclusion perfectly certain ; it 
always remains possible, that a was no more than the in- 
dispensable part, in which the effect of all the rest took just 
this form E, The function must then cease just as much 
when a is hampered as when all the remaining parts besides 
a of the brain are hampered in the discharge of their 
functions. In order to settle whether it is so or not, we 
must try to observe the changes of ^ into ^', which arise 
when a is left undisturbed, while the functions of the 
remaining organs are checked in their action. 

3. The case (C— a = -£^+a). The part a disappears in 
our Observation from C or is by experimental means made 
to lapse, whereupon the effect E acquires a new dement a 
which it had not before, or anyhow an effect a now arises 
for the first time ; we may then conclude that the remaining 
parts of C involve the ground to which a is due, but that a 
hindered that ground from taking efifect in such a way that 
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on the removal of a^ a can for the first time exhibit itself. 
But the Observation does not entirely justify the conclusion ; 
for it remains open to doubt, whether when a disappeared 
a new and hitherto unnoticed condition Z did not enter, 
which alone has to do with the production of a, a being 
capable neither of producing a nor of arresting it. We set 
aside this doubt by an experiment, which makes us sure 
that the means we took to suspend a really produced no 
other or fiirther effect than this negation of a, and did not 
at the same time contain a positive influenae Z, to which 
the appearance of a can be attributed. Whenever a State 
of equilibrium is destroyed by removing one of the forces 
which preserved it, we have an instance of this; in the 
economy of living functions also Physiology meets with a 
variety of such cases. Suppose the severing of a nerve 
elidts violent movements, and that we can make sure, as in 
this case we can, that the act of severance has not produced 
any lasting and positive excitement, but has only annuUed 
an influence which was active before ; in such a case we 
cannot help believing that the Organisation is so planned 
tfaat one function holds another in check, and we therefore 
refer the movements observed to the removal of the 
check. There is much in history, which, if we consider it, 
leads US to take the same view. Of course there are 
positive Stimuli, which have driven mankind along a certain 
path of historical development, but the majori ty of great 
and violent revolutions are due to the removal of checks, 
which prevented ever present tendencies and feelings from 
unfolding themselves ; and even those positive impulses for 
the most part only guide events for a while in their particular 
directions; after a time everything takes another turn, 
because unwittingly and unintentionally the given impulse 
has removed or weakened the checks which restrained forces 
of quite a different kind and of a different tendency. 

4. The case (C— « = -£^— «). This case does not require 
considering afresh, but has already been dealt with under 
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the second and third heads. If the Suspension of a part a 

of C occasions the disappearance of a part a of the effect, a 

and a must necessarily be connected as cause and effect, 

and a may be the exclusive cause of a. and a the exclusive 

effect of a, so that a is the cause adequate to produce or 

sustain a ; but it may be that a is only either the one or the 

other combined with the remaining parts of C, and this last 

may continue to be the case, even when counter experiments 

shew that any other part of C may be suspended without a 

being annulled in the same way, for the parts which still 

remain may serve as Substitutes for the parts set aside. 

And this is not all. It may be that a does but indirectly 

condition a, as in the third case ; then another part of C, 

perhaps d-\-f^ is the cause which produces and sustains a, 

only a third part b arrests the action of d-\'f^ while finally 

this check in turn is balanced by a in such a way that the 

removal of a enables the counteracting force of b to suppress 

a. All the other conditions of life C may be left unim- 

paired, yet if only oxygen a be withdrawn, the living 

functions of the animal body are suspended, without so 

visibly altering its stnicture in other respects as a different 

cause of death might alter it. No one has ever ventured 

to infer from this fact, that oxygen by itself produces life ; 

it was piain that it could only produce life in union with the 

cönstituent parts of the body, that is, as a Stimulus acting 

upon these, or as one coUateral cause among many. There 

were some however who ascribed to it a more positive rdle ; 

it was they declared the very Stimulus, which by its direct 

influence awakens and elicits those organic movements, of 

which life is the totality. It has been impossible to confute 

this interpretation of the facts altogether ; but it is certainly 

not the whole truth ; it only shares in the truth along with 

another view according to which the influence of oxygen 

consists in the removal of obstacles, which these functions 

themselves throw in the way of their own further continu- 

ance, owing to their consumption of the organised materials. 
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5. The case (C+ä = -^. If a fresh cause a be added to 
C without having been before contained therein, the aggre- 
gate effect E can only remain unmodified under certain 
oonditions, which are the same as those under which, in the 
lirst case, the lapse of a constituent part a until then con- 
tained in C left E unaltered. Two cases are possible. 
Either there is to be found in the Observation, while a is 
present in it, a Z which escapes our notice although it 
cancels the effect of a, or our experiment is at fault and we 
have not succeeded in introducing a in such a way that it 
can exhibit its effect. If however a is really active the 
aggiegate E must be really altered into -^, but this change 
may either withdraw itself from Observation or it may not 
afifect the particular part of the aggregate E^ to which in our 
negligence we alone directed our attention, in which case it 
will equally pass unnoticed. 

6. The case (C+a = -£^ + a). A fresh element a^ on being 
added to the causes C which have thus far operated, gives 
rise to the fresh element a. in what was the effect E, It may 
then be that a is by itself the sufficient cause which would 
produce the effect a in the objects in question. But it may 
also be the case that a, like the last drop which makes a 
cup overflow, is no more than the cause which completes 
the tale, so that neither those previous causes without it, 
nor it without them, would have brought about this result. 
Lastly, it may happen, that the effect E or more generally 
the fect Ey which by being augmented by a passes over into 
E\ is neither a mere State nor an event ever repeating or 
continuing itself in the same way. It may itself be a pro- 
cess of development or growth, which once generated by a 
group of causes C is forthwith constrained by the nature of 
the objects, on which these causes act, to transform itself 
from E into E^\ in that case a is an idle addition to C, or 
such an addition as may no doubt have its effect on other 
oocasions, but on this has nothing to do with the entrance 
of a. When we introduce into a patient's system the drug 
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a we are left in doubt, whether the favourable turn « taken 
by the disease is due to the reputed efficacy of the dnig, or 
whether the disease would not have taken the same tum 
without a at all. It is not altogether easy to settle such a 
doubt, because in this case the possibility of experiment is 
confined within such narrow limits. If we have once ob- 
served that in several cases the desired result has ensued 
upon the introduction of a, we shrink from the experiment 
of omitting what may be but is not certainly superfluous. 
On the other hand counter experiences may offer them- 
selves unsought and seem to prove that a is not wanted, 
and yet not remove the ambiguity. The cases compared 
are seldom of quite the same kind, and it can hardly be 
proved that the a which is now left out has not found a 
Substitute in some Z of equivalent influence. We meet 
with similar embarrassment in dealing with social and his- 
torical phenomena ; it is difficult to decide whether a new 
tum taken by events is to be attributed to a measure or oc- 
currence a, which is observed to precede it. Still harder is 
it to discover wherein the efficacy of a in all cases consists, 
and what coUateral conditions involved in C favour it and 
render it possible. 

7. The case ( C+ a = C+ d). The causes have an element 
C in common, but have also distinct elements a and d 
which differentiate them. It is impossible that two such 
causes should have exactly the same effect, but it is quite 
possible that of their aggregate effect a certain portion on 
which we fix our attention is the same, or lastly that so 
much of this portion as falls within our observatipn is the 
same. Such is the case which I denote by the above for- 
mula. The most obvious conclusion to draw from it is of 
course that both causes produce a like effect in virtue of 
their like element, and that so far as regards this effect their 
dissimilarity is without influence. I hardly need say that 
this conclusion is very often the correct one, even when 
two or more causes have nothing eise in common than just 
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a few attributes, whfle a and h^ in which they disagree, dilate 
into Clusters of vay many attributes. But it may be that C 
by itself alone never produces or sustains the like effect we 
spoke of ; in order to da so it may always require to be 
backed up by « or ^ or d^ in which case we must regard the 
latter elements as equivalent and companion causes oi E. 
It may even be the case that the part C, which remains the 
same in different causes, is quite inoperative as regards E 
and that E is entirely dependent on the unlike elements of 
the two. Let three forces act on a particle situate in a 
fixed plane, the one of them C acting along a line vertical 
to the plane, the other two a and b along divergent lines in 
the plane ; we may then quite well Substitute for the two 
latter forces others, which give the same resultant. The 
first foice d^ the only one common to both Systems of 
forces, is at the same time the only one which does not 
help to determine the direction and magnitude of the re- 
sultant It is universally true that any balance of forces and 
any movement admits of being resolved in a thousand ways 
into very different combinations öf particular causes. It 
may of course be objected that in all such cases a^ b, and d 
are not so widely different from each other as to be dis- 
parate, that they still involve a common dement x in spite 
of their differences. This x we shall be told must be rec- 
koned as belonging to the common C, and then C +x will 
always be the true cause of the like effect E, It may be 
answered that such an objection though true is yet irrele- 
vant, for it amounts to no more than a restatement of what 
in the abstract is a truism, viz. that like consequents always 
have like graunds. In this connexion however we are deal- 
ing not with the abstract but with the concrete, and are 
concemed to know the guise in which these like grounds of 
like consequences appear in the actual Observation, and we 
found just now that the like elements or attributes in two 
causes are not always the vehicle of these like grounds. On 
the contrary these like grounds are in fact often concealed 
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in the combination of prima fade unlike Clements, attri- 
butes, or conditions. These ambiguities then must be got 
rid of by means of coUateral experiments. We must know 
whether C alone is able to produce or sustain E \ if it is, 
then of course it does not necessarily follow that a and b 
are without effect, but they are anyhow Clements in the 
cause, which we could do without, inasmuch as we then get 
the case {C — a = JS) and its consequences as above con- 
sidered. We must know furthermore if a and d alone pro- 
duce JS OT no ; if they do, then agreeably to the same first 
case Cis not necessarily inoperative, though it will be no 
more than a contributing cause of -S, which might be dis- 
pensed with. If neither the one nor the other is the case, 
then C+a, C-\-b, C+d aie pairs of mutually indispensable 
contributing causes of £y and it is now time, by new com- 
binations of our perceptions or by varying the experiments, 
to find out what is the common dement x in a, b, and d, 
and perhaps also what is the particular dement c in C, 
which together constitute the true and sufficient cause c+x 
of the identical effect E. 

263. By means of the inferences which we have thus far 
passed in review, we shall not always be able to determine 
even the proximate and sufficient causes of an effect, much 
less to find out the sort of causal tie, which holds the two 
together. To do both is our end and aim and we shall 
come nearer to reaching it, if we can observe the changes 
of quantity on the part of the effects, which attend changes 
on the part of the causes. There is scarcely any sort of 
effect, which does not admit of some quantitative change or 
other. Even such effects as do not directly display a more 
or a less, may be made to do so indirectly. Thus a State of 
equilibrium cannot be more or less equilibrium, but it may 
oppose a greater or less resistance to any attempts made to 
destroy it, or the force needed to maintain it may vary. As 
before, I group together the simplest cases we can observe 
by way of example. 
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I. The case («r^= »« C). Let us represent to ourselves 

once more the pure case, which we before denoted hy B F 

and may now denote by C E, This formula means that C 

is the whole cause and nothing eise than the whole cause of 

£^ E the whole effect and nothing but the effect of C, 

Assuming then that both terms admit of direct quantitative 

determination, we regard it as a self-evident principle that 

like diflferences between two values of C will find a response 

in like differences between corresponding values of ^, Cand 

E thus Standing in simple direct proportion to one another. 

Then m E will be =»« C This formula is no mathematical 

equation but a logical symbol and presupposes that the 

effect no less than the cause is capable of being measured 

by a Standard of its own suited to its nature and permissible 

in its case. It asserts that if this is so the unit of the effect 

E is contained in any effect whatever exactly the same 

number of times as the unit of the cause C is contained in 

the cause which operates to produce that effect. This rela- 

tion howeyer is self-evident only in cases where a number m 

of particular causes C produce, each by itself, the same 

effect E^ and where all we do is to add up the sum of these 

separate effects, which will then be proportional to the sum 

of the causes. Suppose we pay away the same amount C 

of money on m different occasions, and each time for the 

same amount of goods E^ then assuming that prices remain 

stationary, the total bought will \i^mE when the total spent 

ismC. Let us take another example. Suppose m to be 

equal but separate impacts which act on the same number 

of different elements and give to each of them the velocity 

E^ then the sum of all the velocities produced will be m.E, 

or the amount of the motion generated will he m .E, if we 

regard the number of elements as the index of the mass. It 

is otherwise if the several causes and their effects are actually 

bound up with one another. A lump sum m C will buy 

more goods than would the same sum in m separate pur- 

chases. Here there intervene complicated commercii 
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considerations, which enhance its value in the eyes of the 
seller; in the abstract it remains true that each C is no 
more than the condition and adequate ground of a Single 
E\ this is the only consequent which in the abstract the 
ground justifies, it is only in the real effect that it is modified 
by those accessory causes. In the same way an impulse C 
may give a body the velocity E^ but m Cif it acts on the 
body all at once is not unlikely to shatter it instead of 
moving it forward. m C always remains the rational ground 
of the velocity m E, but the result is modified by other cir- 
cumstances consisting in the texture of the body. There is 
only one condition under which it is self-evident that we can 
expect the cause tnC to be followed by its due effect, the 
motion mE^ viz. that we may regard a material element as 
the mere substratum of motion, destitute of any native 
power of reaction of its own. We may put it in a general 
way thus. In applying our principle we suppose the m fold 
cause to be equal to m particular causes C, and assume that 
there are no circumstances of any sort present, which would 
compel a single element in this sum to take more or less or 
other effect than if it were present alone and the rest of the 
terms not there. Tne m fold cause will then produce the m 
fold effect, and conversely in cases where our observations 
reveal this relation approximately we may be pretty sure 
that we have before us a pure case C E, which is identical 
in the sense specified with a pure causal relation B F. 

2. The case (E = 6). It is often the case that a cause 
C acts on the same object / times, / being understood 
to mean either the number of times this action regarded 
as momentary is repeated, or the number of time units, 
in each of which the continuous force C produces a certain 
degree of effect. Now if this force is of such a kind as to 
allow the object exposed to its infiuence to remain identi- 
cally the same, the same effect would take place afresh 
in the object every fresh time we let the same cause 
operate on it. Thus after the cause had operated / times 
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or after the time / had elapsed there ought to be present 
in the body / times as much effect, provided that is that 
agreeably to the law of persistence every earlier given effect 
is preserved and not annulled by any counteracting force. 
This is the case with motion in space, in the case of which 
we presuppose that the causes producing motion either 
do not change the object moved or only bring about 
in it inner states, which throughout exercise no counter- 
acting influence upon its assumption of new motions e, 
If by the effect E we understand the velocity generated, 
E will always = ^ . / and depend on the time. Now for 
an opposite case. A constant cause C acts continuously 
on an object during a certain time /, during the whole 
of which time the object maintains an uniform State Ey 
always äqual to the constant S. Such a case cannot be 
a pure one ; besides C there must be contributing causes 
or conditions Z, which cancel the influence of the law 
of persistency and render it impossible for the particular 
Impulses to accumulate, and thus would leave the effect E 
constant and independent of the time. One more example. 
A cold body grows warm under the rays of the sun, and is 
tfaen found to maintain a constant temperature for any 
length of time during which it is further exposed to the 
same rays. The mere incidence of the rays cannot have 
catised this phenomenon; it is only accountable for on 
the hypothesis of a companion cause, namely the radiation 
which proceeds from the heated body : when it has once 
reached a certain temperature relative to its surroundings 
it is obliged by the law of radiation to give out in its 
tum just so much heat as it continues to receive. 

3. The case (dE=^^d C). There is really no case ex- 

cept that of simple movement through space in which 
we can assume that the effect produced in the object a 
will not in any way prejudice the effect immediately to 
foUow. In general this a is changed by the first Operation 
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into OL', and this fact, that the object that receives the 
effect does not reniain the same, constitutes a variable 
concomitant condition Z, which associates with each fresh 
Impulse of the cause C effects of which each is more 
different from the first than that which it succeeds. Let 
US first assume that the change of a into a is of such a 
kind as to tend to thwart the next Operation of the cause, 
in the same way as an already compressed body offers 
resistance to any fresh compression, as the mutual ap- 
proximation of its elements increases the repulsions 
operative between them. The measure of this resistance 
cannot be a constant quantity independent of all the 
agencies, which here co-operate. It must on the one 
hand be proportional to the specific intensity of the inner 
repulsions, to which the resistance is due and which are 
different for different bodies ; on the other hand it must be 
proportional to the amount of compression already effected, 
since it is this which by bringing the elements closer to 
one another in the manner described intensifies their mutual 
repulsions. In the former of these two conditions we get 
a constant coefficient for the influence which the cause 
C may still exert, a coefficient which depends on the nature 
of the object a ; the other condition compels the amount 
of such a subsequent influence to stand in inverse ratio 
to the amount of the result E already attained to, and 
this last amount itself continues to depend in case of two 
different causes C and C„ on their respective amounts. 
Now natural causes are never quite instantaneous in their 
action. We can analyse every C into a number of dC^ 
which are successive, though for the rest their distribution 
in time is arbitrary. Each of these fractions dC oi the 
cause would if it acted singly produce a corresponding 
and constant fraction of the effect dE = m . dC^ but 
inasmuch as each of them acts on an object which is 
already modified by the action of its predecessor, the effect 
dE is altered for each of them. It therefore makes no 
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difference whether we regard C and C„ as two difTerent 
causes or as two dififerent values, at which one and the 
same growing cause C has stopped in its growth or is 
for the purpose of our analysis supposed to have stopped. 
If we then signify by ^=/(C*„) the result aheady produced 
by n successive dC^ we obtain for the effect dE which 
idll result from the addition of yet another dC the fol- 

4M 

lowing : dE'=--=,^ dC, Among pure quantitative functions 

it is the logarithm C, which shows this mode of growth, 
and so we come upon logarithmic expressions in calculating 
Operations which by their own results create obstacles to 
their own repetition proportional to those results. 

4. Thecase (dE^mEdC). We have just seen that 
a cause cannot when repeated have its effect diminished 
merely because it is not acting for the first time. Just 
as littTe can its effect be increased by the mere fact that 
it has already acted several times. Both effects are ascribed 
to habituation : we say ' practice makes perfect/ and also 
* babit hardens.' An increase in the effect produced obliges 
US, no less than a decrease, to assume a contributing cause 
Zi this Z consists in such a modification of the object 
a influenced by the cause into a as facilitates every sub- 
sequent Operation of that cause by continually opposing 
to it less and less resistance. Thus the first blow shakes 
a stone in such a way that the second blow has only to 
intensify the vibrations aheady going on within it in order 
to overcome the cohesion of its parts. If nothing eise 
enters into the calculation we must for reasons of the 
same sort as in the above case reckon the magnitude of 
the effect produced as at any moment proportional to 
the aggregate result or to the integral of the earlier effects. 
In the case of pure quantitative functions of C it is the 
exponential function ^^, which^ possesses this peculiar 

^ [There is here an nnavoidable ambignity of Dotation, e which was 
befoie the symbol for effect, here Stands for the base of Napierian 
lopuithms.] 
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property of a differential quotient equal to the integral 
itself. Thus we shall often meet with applications of 
this formula as well as of the other in mathematical ex- 
pressions of the forms which natural effects assume. 

5. The case {ä JE = m. sin C). In no one of the cases 
which we have thus far examined do we get effects, which 
altemately increase and decrease at the same time that 
their causes go on steadily increasing. Whenever therefore 
jE periodically altemates from increase to decrease, while 
C changes in one uniform direction, there must exist 
besides C one or more companion causes Z, the relations 
of which to C are either in themselves variable or are 
so deranged because it happens that they operate together 
that the effects of all now accumulate upon and now 
cancel each other, and so pass through maxima and minima 
from the one to the other of these reciprocal attitudes. 
We can conceive of the combinations possible in this 
case being infinitely numerous ; the formula I have used 
is no more than a very inadequate symbolical expression of 
these possibilities. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The Discovery of Laws. 

In the relations between causes and efTects examined 
in the previous chapter lie the clues by which we are guided 
in instituting fresh experiments or seeking for fresh ob- 
servations in order to exclude the possibility, which still 
remains, that different causes may produce the same effect. 
The general import of this procedure is always the same : 
from the impure observations S P ot C E we have to 
discover the pure case 2 11 or jff 7^ by eliminating from the 
Observation all that has nothing to do with the causal nexus 
before us. I see no reason to analyse this general precept 
any further into a number of separate methods. It is much 
more worth our while to point out that in elementary 
algebra we have already an instructive type of the very 
various modes of Operation by which we may reach this 
end. We have given us equations which jointly determine 
the relations of two or more unknown quantities; these 
equations we transform in all sorts of ways by adding on 
new quantities, by subtracting others, by multiplication and 
division of the whole ; and are thus at last able to compare 
tfae equations immediately with one another, and adapt 
them to the elimination of particular unknown quantities. 
The present problem is to be solved in a similar way, now 
by a timely addition of fresh conditions, whose influenae we 
can calculate ; now by a Suspension, equally calculable in 
effect, of given conditions ; or again by altering the relative 
Position of the co-openfting cause ; or, lastly, by modifying 

F 2 
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our own attitude towards the material we have to observe. 
I will not stop to decide whether we shall ever be able to 
reach by such means a pure case B F\ but even supposing 
we were so lucky as to have discovered the exact cause C 
of the exact effect E^ we should yet in no case have com- 
pletely satisfied our curiosity, save in the case of historical 
enquiry. For the only conclusion we could draw from this 
pure case C E would be that whenever the same C really 
recurred the same E must attend it. But the practical 
needs of life, no less than the interests of science, urge 
upon US the further question : how will E change into E^ 
when C passes over into C\ or what shape will an effect E 
have to assume when the place of the C observed is taken 
by another C*, of which we can State exactly how it differs 
from C ? In a word, we desire not only to be certain that 
there really is a connexion between C and -£*, but to know 
the law according to which that connexion comes about 
and varies. 

265. The term law has different meanings as we use it 
in connexion with different circles of human interests. Its 
logical meaning however never varies. Stated in its com- 
plete logical form a law is always a universal hypotheücal 
judgment^ which states that whenever C is or holds good, 
E is or holds good, and that, whenever C undergoes a 
definite change into C^ through a Variation of itself d C, E 
also becomes E^ through a definite Variation of itself dE 
which depends ond C. A law is hypothetical, because it is 
never meant to be a mere enumeration of what happens ; 
its sole fiinction is to determine what should or must happen 
when certain conditions are given. All laws are thus hypo- 
thetical in their import, and those which refer to permanently 
given or permanently presupposed conditions are no excep- 
tion to the rule ; they only seem to be so because they are 
not stated in the form of an hypothesis. Thus we enunciate 
the following in ^ categorical form as a law of nature : all 
ponderable elements attract one another inversely as the 
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Square of their distances from each other. Here we merely 
State the fact that in the case of such elements a particular 
condition is adäquate to produce this consequence; this 
condition is perpetually fulfilled and consists in their simul- 
taneous presence in the same world. Again the Constitution 
of a State cat^orically maps out the relations which hold 
between the various groups of its members, but always 
linder the tacit proviso that so long as the State exists at 
äU, these fixed ordinances shall be constantly maintained 
and renewed as generation succeeds to generation. 

But besides being hypothetical — that it is as a matter of 
course — every law is also universal, and must on that account 
be as strictly distinguished from a mere universal matter-of- 
taxX as from a decree made for a particular case. Kepler's 
law that all planets move in ellipses round the sun, which is 
fixed at one of the foci, is originally no law at all, but the 
mere ezpression of a fact. It gets the name of law, thanks 
to the accessory idea (which is perfectly justified) that all 
planets owe their movement to a common ground, and that 
we may therefore assume that the proposition will continue 
to hold good no longer as a mere proposition, but as an 
actual law for bodies which are still beyond our ken, pro- 
vided always that they show themselves to be planets by 
revolving round the sun. A law which gives powers of 
expropiiation for the purpose of laying down a particular 
line of railway is logically considered a decree or mandate ; 
but inasmuch as the mandate is not arbitrarily given but is 
based on a general law, which pronounces expropriation 
ander certain conditions to be always legitimate, it may 
fiürly itself assume the more pretentious name. It is impHed 
in Üie idea of a law that it should pay such regard to 
vaiiations or differences in the condition and consequent, 
only the idea cannot always be realised. The certainty 
that two bodies attract each other is in itself a fact which 
needs to be further determined ; natural science does not 
in it a law until it can assign the particular ratio in 
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which the attractive force varies in its amount in depen- 
dence on differences and variations in the mass and 
distance of the bodies, or on some other condition of 
variable magnitude. 

It is the same with moral and judicial laws also. A com- 
mandment so universal as that which enjoins love of our 
neighbours may fairly, as an expression of the deepest 
motive which can govem us, possess a higher value than 
can any law, yet in its form it lacks the precision of a law ; 
for it is neither clear prima fade what result should foUow 
from such love, nor in actual life can the commandment be 
fulfiUed, without the love which it prescribes — whatever it 
may consist in — having a definite degree of liveliness, or 
without its force flowing along a Channel in one case along 
which it does not flow in another. The general formula we 
have quoted gives no hint whatever as to what this Channel 
shall be. Judicial laws, on the other hand, are based on 
the distributive suum cuique in its widest significance. 
Whether they prescribe actions or fix penalties, the predi- 
cate they attach to every case of the recurrence of what 
they bring under the general notion of any legal relation is 
not intended to be incapable of modification. Differences 
in quantity between various cases have a real significance 
in the eye of the law : it is only the defectiveness of our 
Standards for determining those differences, which compels 
US in practice to be content with roughly graduating the 
Scale of legal consequences, when we would far rather make 
it exactly proportionate to the individual differences on 
which those consequences depend. It would seem that 
none but purely negative laws and . moral prohibitions 
ignore any such graduation of ground and consequent. 
I leave it to the reader however to judge, whether in a 
theoretical sphere negative judgments are to be regarded as 
laws at all, and not rather as contrapositions, in which for 
merely logical purposes we have changed the positive as- 
sertion of a law into the negation of its opposite. In any 
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case by putting it in the form of a universal negative, we 
lose a part of the truth, viz. the measure of the distance by 
which each case is separated from the predicate, which is 
simply denied of them all As regards moral prohibitions, 
it is true that we do not find in them as such any reference 
to such a gradation or adjustment of penalty to guilt, never- 
theless in passing judgment on a breach of them, we always 
make such reference. They prohibit beforehand any appro- 
priation of another's property, but the commission of such 
an act is according to its particular nature subjected to very 
various degrees of disapprobation and punishment. 

266. There is a difference of intention between a law 

and a rule^ which may in most cases be easily seized, though 

it cannot be maintained in all. In practical life a law 

determines a State which is to be brought about by an 

activity or mode of conduct, and which is essential to the 

fulfilment of the ends of the political or social Community ; 

tfae Tule supervenes as a practical ordinance, and since there 

aie many possible courses of conduct, all in themselves 

equally contributory to the realisation of that State, the rule 

heips US partly to select the most advantageous of those 

courses, partly to secure, if only by fixing a definite mode 

of procedure, the requisite uniformity and harmony between 

individual Performances. In theoretical investigations of 

reality, we mean by a law the expression of the peculiar 

inward relation which exists between two facts and con- 

stitutes the ground at once of their conjunction and of the 

manner of this conjunction ; and in every simple case there 

is but one law. The rule, on the other band, prescribes a 

nmnber of logical or mathematical Operations of thought, by 

which we are so to combine our perceptions as to arrive at 

condusions, which in their tum tally with reality, and there 

may be several such rules all equally sound for one and the 

same case. Thus it is only for the law that we claim an 

objective truth. The rule is merely subjective, and sums up 

the various adjustments of our thought, by which, starting 
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from the Standpoint we occupy over against things, we so 
ißx master their connexion as to be able to calculate and 
predict the consequences flowing from given facts of reality, 
and divine aright their antecedent grounds and causes. 
These Operations of thought which the rule prescribes need 
not take the same path as the development of things them- 
selves. They need not necessarily move a principio ad 
principiatum \ instead of the conditions on which a thing 
really depends they may employ trustworthy signs or 
Symptoms. They must never indeed lose all connexion 
with the reality, but they are free to make use of any round- 
about method, which our attitude towards things necessi- 
tates, and to transform the inner relations of things as they 
Hke. This difference in intention between a law and a rule 
is no doubt a wide one, yet in making it we are hardly ever 
quite unbeset by doubts, least of all where we are concemed 
with the investigation of reality. It is clear at the outset 
that not a few of the methods of procedure at present in 
vogue are mere rules; but more than that, it remains an 
open question whether any one of the laws, which we 
believe ourselves to have discovered, really deserves the name 
in the special sense explained above. We are accustomed to 
ose the name where we have reached very simple and univer- 
sal propositions about the actual conjunction of phenomena. 
Thus we regard it not as a rule, but as a law of nature, that 
the force of gravitation diminishes according to the Square 
of the distance ; yet the inner nexus between the terms of 
this proposition is still undiscovered, and we do not know 
how it is that the quantity of space, which intervenes 
between two bodies, can cause their reciprocal effect to vary 
as it does. Ultimately, therefore, even this law is a mere 
tule, which teaches us how to calculate from given data of 
■distance and mass the variations of their effects ; it does not 
«xhibit the inner connexion of these effects with their con- 
^ütions. We shall have occasion to recur later on to this 
«question. At present it is enough to notice that in the 
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considenüions wfaich immediately follow we shall look on 
the law as no more than the simplest ruie which conjecture 
has to guide it in getdng at the genuine nature of things. 

M7. Thiis f2s we suppose that the means specified have 
**"gM<^ US to discover as accurately as possible the pure 
cansal connezion between C and E. We also suppose our 
eiqieriiiiients or observations to have supplied us with a 
nnrnber of pairs of values of this cause and its correspond- 
ing ^ect, these values being quantitatively determined and 
fonning a double series. It is antidpating somewhat, yet 
we may suitably preüure our attempt to determine the uni- 
versal law of such a double series by a consideration of the 
various canses, which may produce a divergence between 
the quantitative lelations which we find and the tnie rela- 
tions of things which we are in quest of. In the first place 
let it be bome in mind that what we observe is not the 
diings themsdves, but the impressions, which things make 
apon US. We will not at present attempt to settle whether 
the Impression produced in our consciousness can ever be 
like the things and their relations which produce it. One 
tfaing however is clear on the face of it, and that is, that it 
is not obliged to be like them, but may change with every 
change in the disposition of the recipient subject Hence 
a doubt as to how far we can conclude from the subjective 
exdtements produced in us by an assumed extemal world 
to the objective nature of this reality, and this doubt aiffects 
the whole realm of our knowledge. We will not go into it 
at present, but are content to understand by such truth or 
correctness of our observations, as we at present aspire to, 
their universal vahdity for all human observers, who are 
normally constituted and placed under similar conditions. 
If it is asked how we can be sure that any particular Obser- 
vation possesses such universality, we can only answer that 
practically the ultimate decision in every case rests with the 
overwhelming majority who agree in their views, as opposed 
to the minority who disagree. If anything appears to me 
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difTerent from what it appears to everyone eise under exactly 
similar conditions, there must be some error in my indi- 
vidual Observation, an error wbich will vary and may be set 
right by repeating the Observation, if it can be traced to 
mere momentary inattention, but which becomes a perma- 
nent, and in a narrower sense personal error, when the 
anomalous Organisation of the individuaFs senses is to blame 
for it. How widespread is such defectiveness of sensible 
apprehension in regard to the qualitative content of Sensa- 
tion, is shown by the way people will, differ in their judg- 
ments as to the resemblance and contrast of colors, or the 
harmony and dissonance of tonies. Such disagreements, 
however, are equally noticeable where it is a quantity which 
has to be estimated. For all practical determinations of 
quantities given in reality ultimately rest on the accuracy 
of our sensible impressions, and all that artificial methods 
and instruments of measurement can do is to transform 
what is too big or too small, the one by Splitting it up, the 
other by somehow magnifying it, in such a way as to bring 
both within the sphere of more moderate intermediate 
quantities, of whose equality or inequality we can judge with 
sufficient accuracy by help of our sensible faculties alone. 
And really it is to such a simple judgment as this last that 
all our measurements are reducible. Nature does not 
endow us with a power of specifying ofThand how great is 
the difference between two unequal quantities of space, or 
time, or intensity ; we only acquire such a power by long 
practice, and then very imperfectly. All that we are directly 
sensible of is that two quantities of the same kind are on 
the whole equal or unequal ; the amount of their difference 
is measured in an indirect way by finding out how many 
definite and equal units of quantity taken together exactly 
make up that difference. We say that a line b is bigger 
than a line a, because to begin with it contains a length 
eqtial to «, while perception reveals to us a further residue d, 
which that a does not contain. The size of d is only to be 
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found by employing a Standard of length, and it is found 
the more accurately the smaller the units, which we can 
distinctly observe by our senses, and which added all 
together produce a length equal to d. But even if we use a 
microscopical Standard we must admit that everything 
ultünately depends on the certainty with which sense-per- 
ception shews us that the extremity of the d to be measured 
ezactly coinddes with the extremity of one of these infini- 
tesimal Units of measurement. \Vhen intervals of time are 
equal we recognise them pretty accurately as being so in 
virtue of our feeling of the equahty of one beat with another ; 
but we can only measure unequal intervals against each 
other by dividing them into beats or equal recurring 
Units; nothing but the immediate sensible impression, 
however, informs us of the equahty of these units them- 
selves. And when we use clockwork to mark the re- 
currence of these units with audible ticks, the accuracy with 
which it does this still rests ultimately on the certainty and 
predsion of the Visual impressions, which helped us to set 
out the spatial dimensions of the works and their parts in 
such a way, that their movement shall in fact give out those 
Signals at equal intervals. Lastly, if this expedient is to 
serve to fix the times, on the expiration of which certain 
phenomena only observable by other senses, as by the eye, 
occur, nothing but the immediate impression can teil us 
that a phenomenon of this other kind exactly coincides in 
time with this audible signal, and it is just here as we know 
that our judgment is for physiological reasons not so acute 
as we could wish it to be — on the contrary, it needs the 
previous correction of our personal error. 

In conclusion, I will but briefly mention, what is familiär 
to every one, the relativity of all our determinations of 
measure. There is nothing absolute except the numerals 
by the help of which we count the recurrences and specify 
the number of units found. The units themselves can only 
be determined relatively to each other, and there is no sense 
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in asking how big anything is unless we measure it by a 
presupposed Standard. To find those units, that is, to 
determine them in such a way that they may be fixed, 
useful, and unambiguous, is itself a problem, which the art 
of Observation has to solve. It is enough at present to 
remark, that in unchangeable natural bodies we have a 
means of determining units of length, while we have exact 
periodic astronomical appearances whereby to determine 
units of time ; and if it is the intensity of moving forces that 
we have to measure, we can sometimes observe how they 
balance each other, sometimes what velocities they generate. 
As yet however we are without means of arriving at observ- 
able Units of measurement for the strength of sensations, 
feeHngs, and desires. 

268. Supposing that this primary defect, the personal 
error, has been remedied, what we observe may still fall 
very far short of the truth, owing to the position, which 
either individually or as men generally we occupy towards 
things themselves. We could illustrate this from other than 
spatial phenomena, still it is they which enable us most 
readily to appreciate the frequency with which the same 
process or the same object yields very different images 
according to the point of view of the spectator. I think I 
may hazard the assertion that every regulär event gives a 
regulär projection of itself for any point of view we like to 
take, but the rules by which we reason from one such phase 
of the object to another are framed in such a way as to favor 
one point of view more than another, and on that account 
it is often exceedingly difficult to go back from the event as 
projeded to the event which produces the projection. A cir- 
cular movement will only appear circular to a spectator, 
whose Standpoint is somewhere in the hne drawn through 
the centre of the circle at right angles to its plane ; to an 
eye situated anywhere outside this axis and this plane it will 
appear an oval ; while if one views it from any point in the 
plane of the circle but outside its circumference, it will appear 
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as an oscülation in a straight line. The synthesis of the 
times traversed by the moving point and the loci corre- 
sponding to the times will form a separate series for each 
point of view, and each such series will be regulär in its 
formation, though one of them will have much more value 
tban another as an indication of what really takes place. 
Now if this was all that met our Observation and if we had 
not already got a stock of other experiences in regard to 
wbat is true in reality and of usual occurrence, we should 
have no reason to desire any other rule than that, say, which 
in our example, expresses the rectilinear oscillation. But in 
natura we are seldom left without secondary features, which 
force themselves simultaneously on our Observation and 
lead 11s first to doubt and then to correct our first impres- 
sions. That we observe that circular movement means not 
that we think or represent it mentally but that we see it, and 
we only see it if rays of light are reflected from it on our 
eyes. Hence it follows that changes in the apparent size 
and ültunination of the body must accompany its movement 
for every observer who is placed outside the axis. Only a 
penK>n who takes his Standpoint in that axis itself can fail 
to Qotice these variations and so feel no impulse to seek an 
ezplanation of them. Now let us place ourselves in the very 
plane of the circle, the body will then, as it travels from one 
eztremity a of its apparently rectilinear path towards the 
middle of the same, wax in size and brightness, while after 
passing the middle it will wane in both respects tili it reaches 
^ ; if it then recedes from b\.o a this decrease in bulk and 
brightness continues at first, reaches its minimum at mid- 
path, while from these onwards to a the body waxes afresh. 
If one takes it that all these appearances are real, one has 
many questions to answer. Why does the body reverse the 
direction in which it is moving when it reaches the extremi- 
ties of its path, and why does its velocity increase as it 
approaches the middle and decrease as it approaches the 
ends ? Either there is something in that middle point t) 
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effect of which is to draw the body towards it, or there must 
be present and at work in the prolongations of its path equal 
and opposed forces urging it in that direction. But why, if 
that be so, should it pass through both the minimum and 
the maximum of its size and brightness at the same middle 
point and yet the force or forces remain uniform? The 
easiest conjecture to make would be that the two appear- 
ances were merely coincident ; quite apart it might be said 
from its movement along its path the body is subject to 
periodic increases and decreases of bulk, which however 
are merely functions of the time not of the place. Still as 
at any time / it must be in some place or other it may at 
the moment of its greatest bulk just as well be in the middle 
of its path as anywhere eise, and as its bulk requires in 
Order to reach its minimum the time /, which it takes to ac- 
complish a half oscillation, this minimum too must take 
place just as the body occupies this same middle point. 

But who would credit such an explanation as that ? In 
the rest of nature such periodic enlargements are altogether 
unheard of, while changes, such as we have described, in 
the apparent size and brightness of bodies are quite familiär; 
we know that bodies are liable to them according as they 
alter their distance from our eye. Relying on such analogies 
then we shall try to grasp or apprehend the fact observed as 
the projection of other and truer facts. We notice no with- 
drawal of the body between the loci of the maximum and 
minimum, on the contrary both coincide with each other in 
the middle of the path. Moreover the ways by which it 
goes and retums appear coincident at every point. Taking 
all these considerations together we are obliged to suppose 
that the true path is a plane closed-up curve, one of the dia- 
meters of which must lie along our line of sight at the centre 
of its apparent path. By comparing the particular apparent 
loci occupied at successive moments of time we shall further 
discover whether the true path is a circle, an ellipse, an 
oval, or what. The mere mention of the name of Coper- 
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nicus will be enough to make the reader understand how 
the accumulation of insoluble difficulties in the facts as 
observed impels us to transform our views of nature, and 
how much at once becpmes clear when we grasp what is 
sensibly given as a mere projection of a reality beyond our 
Observation. In order to that however we must already 
be in possession of a störe of universal truths as well as of 
earlier experiences of facts; pure logical precepts may stimu- 
late but cannot conduct us to the goal. 

269. We must now go back a step. Before we try to 
interpret the observed facts in the manner specified, we 
must be in possession of the actual laws, which we think of 
redudng by means of such interpretation to a form at once 
simpler and more in correspondence with the real course of 
things. Nothing is given to help us in the discovery of 
these laws beyond the series of values displayed by the 
causes and their corresponding effects. Now even if we 
assume that these numbers before us are perfectly correct 
as a Statement of what we succeeded in observing, still the 
transition from this series of isolated terms to the universal 
law of its formation is always 2,jump on the part of thought. 
How do we know that such and such a law is the only one 
valid for the series and true? There is no process of 
demonstration by which we can find such a law, none by 
which it could be shown to be what it Claims to be. We 
can never do more than guess at the law and then by the 
help of innumerable secondary considerations heighten the 
probability of its being the true one. It is of importance to 
be quite clear on this point. If we have to Start with a 
limited number, say n terms of a numerical series given in 
the Order in which they succeed one another in the series, 
it will be easy to find a simple general formula, exactly 
corresponding to these given n terms and expressing their 
general term; but even then this formula need not 
necessarily be the only possible one: it may at least be 
apprehended in different ways. For example, let the given 
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terms be i, 3, 5, 7, 9 ; then if i denotes the place in the 
series occupied by the first of the given terms, 2 « — i will 
exactly express the general term. But if we think the 
general term in exactly this manner it will hardly correspond 
to a real physical relation, of which it is meant to serve as 
the regulär expression, The same given series may however 
be thought as an arithmetical progression with the initial 
term i and the difference 2, and besides that as the series 
of differences got by subtracting the Square of a whole 
number from the Square of the one foUowing it in the 
numerical series. Both readings of the series may be 
expressed by the same general term, both determine every 
term of this series, but the genesis of each term is con- 
ceived differently in the one case and in the other, and 
this difference of manner is of importance, because it 
allows of our making different assumptions in regard to 
the physical relations of the phenomena expressed by this 
series. 

Thus without going any further we here have unsolved 
doubts in plenty. But this is not all. The presuppositions 
we make in this case are not at all the same as what we 
make in the case of observations ; a general term found in 
the manner just described holds exactly for only the n 
terms, from which it has been generalised. Not so with 
the laws which must be generalised from observations ; we 
require these to hold good no less for the values of the 
causes and effects which we have not observed than for 
those which we have. We can of course interpolate terms 
in a given series ; that is, we can calculate missing links in 
such a way that they will fit into a series agreeably to a law 
of its formation, which we have beforehand abstracted from 
the given terms, and which often proves to be not a little 
complex. But then we assume that the particular law 
developed from the given terms holds equally good for 
terms not given, — an assumption which is always permissible 
when we are merely concemed with the completion of a 
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eammwable series, but which is altogether inadmissible when 
the question is whether this conceivable series itself corre- 
sponds to a something reiU even where this correspondence 
has not been observed. Thus before we demand that a 
law, which we have somehow got out of the given terms, 
should be extended to terms not given, we must have 
leasons, which justify our pursuing such a method of inter- 
polation at alL We may illustrate this by a very simple 
ezample. Let us figure to ourselves the values of C as so 
many abdssae jt, each larger than the last by A x^ and the 
values of ^ as so many ordinales y, Now if the given series 
giyes the same value j^ =^ for all values m ^ x oi Xy\\. may 
of course be the case that the equation would hold good for 
all the unobserved ordinales, which correspond to fractions 
oIb, Ax. In that case the line joining the extremities of all 
the ordinates is a straight line and parallel to the axis in 
which the absdssae are taken. Still this does not foUow as 
of cooise. Take any two A ^ we like, the Ordinate y between 
their extremities may have every possible value, and the 
cnrve which unites the various co-ordinates y may describe 
every conceivable path. It may be real or imaginary, 
straight or crooked, y may pass through one or several 
mflfiTna or minima, even through infinity, and all these 
indeterminable paths may be as different as you please 
in the interval of one A x from what they are in that of 
another. From such considerations as these we may derive 
a minor rule for selecting observations, hke that we have 
noticed above for imperfect inductions. The rule in ques- 
tion forbids us to form the series of pairs of values in such 
a way that C progresses according to a regulär law, and 
oone but the particular values of ^ are permitted to appear, 
irtiich correspond to these symmetrical values of C, If we 
do 80 the chances are that we shall only get a series of 
«itigiiUr values, of maxima or minima, or iixed values of £, 
which periodically recur, and which either give us no 
insight or suggest false surmises as to the intermediate 
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course of the curve. A regulär advance of C by equal 
increments no doubt helps us to guess the universal law 
of the series ; but if we wish to confirm this guess we must 
make the increments of C change as unsymmetrically and 
irregularly as possible. To put it quite simply, a man who 
never observes a place of public resort but once in every 
seven days and that on a Sunday afternoon, has no right to 
suppose because it is crowded then, that it is as crowded 
on a week-day. A man who never looks at the moon but 
through a chink which only allows him to see it at its füll 
height, cannot guess the path it pursues through the heavens 
for the rest of its time. If on the other band we find that 
the values which y assumes for intermediate values of or, 
taken at random from between the values already con- 
sidered, adapt themselves to the law derived from these 
latter, we have for the first time some justification for inter- 
polating all the other ys in conformity with this law. 
Strict logic would not admit even this to be a complete 
justification ; so long as it is impossible to observe all the 
successive values of C and all the corresponding effects E^ 
so long we remain in doubt whether the law which holds 
good in the cases observed would hold in those not 
observed. 

This doubt is narrowed in practice by coUateral consi- 
derations based not on general principles of logic, but on 
our actual knowledge, which as a rule is enough for the 
purpose, — of the matter under investigation. If for instance 
we are investigating the way in which a particular natural 
force acts, we know for certain that E cannot be infinite 
for any finite value of C ; and we shall know enough of the 
peculiar character of the force in question to be able to 
judge whether it is possible for its effects to increase steadily, 
or to oscillate periodically, or to sink to zero for particular 
values of C\ lastly we shall know if they are likely to 
accumulate undiminished by the lapse of time, or whether 
we must assume that some counterforce is constantly an- 
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nulling wholly or partially the results generated. It is these 
assumptions, which axe grounded in fact, which justify our 
transferring the law for the pairs of values we have actually 
observed to values not observed, and of doing so with a 
streng probability of being right. There is still another 
expedient in cases, where there is no restriction to the 
number of possible expedients. £y means of autographic 
airangements attached to the apparatus in which the effects 
of the force are rendered visible, we can compel the force 
to register of itself the results which it produces at each 
moment of its continuous working. By help of such 
mechanical means our observations, which would otherwise 
be always limited in number, are so infinitely extended that 
they follow each other without any break, and the visible 
curve thus generated allows us to form as safe a judgment 
as can possibly be based on Observation in regard to the 
continued or intermittent nature of the effect, the uniformity, 
letaidation, or acceleration of its rate and its periodical or 
non-periodical increase. It is always of course open to 
those who are given to logical hyper-criticism to object that 
every curve drawn consists ultimately of a series of point-like 
deposits of pigment and that these only appear as a con- 
tinuous line to the naked eye, which interpolates whether 
we like it or no. After all, we may be told, you have only 
got a number of particular perceptions and these do not 
allow you to infer the nature of effects, which found no 
pigment available to register themselves by and which 
therefore correspond to the gaps between the colored 
points^ which make up the curve. Let us leave such 
objections to answer themselves; all I wish to do is to 
accentuate the truth that the discovery of an universal law 
is always a guess on the part of the imagination, made 
possible by a knowledge of facts. This knowledge is 
recalled to our memory by the resemblance of the given 
case to analogous earlier cases, and thus offers itself as an 
explanation. £ut a demonstrative method, or a method 
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which involves no logical jumps, a sure logical receipt for 
arriving at the tnie universal law of a series of events, does 
not exist. 

270. If we retum to our series of values in order to see 
how far the problem in hand is successfully solved, we are 
confronted by numerous cases in which it emphatically is 
not. Among such are all those Statistical calculations, 
which view a result E^ which really depends on the Co- 
operation of several conditions, by sole reference to the 
influence of a single one of these conditions, and then 
attempt to find an universal law in regard to the relations 
of the two. Thus it is attempted to estimate a man's 
present expectation of life by sole reference to the age he 
has already reached. This self-contradictoriness of the 
problem at once shows itself ; if a variable quantity E is 
a function of C, x^ y^ and jsr, we cannot express it as a mere 
function of C alone, entirely neglecting jc, y^ jsr, which ought 
to enter into the true expression as part of the coUateral 
conditions. Nor in fact would a man ever make such an 
attempt unless, once more, he had experience which taught 
him to put some trust in it. However much the procedura 
may lack precision from a theoretical point of view, he still 
knows that as a matter of fact something comes of it, though 
not quite what he wishes ; and conversely it is the absence 
of all result in other cases, which induces him to abstain 
from similar attempts. What result we do usually arrive at 
in such cases is based on the following considerations. 
Among the conditions on which the continuance of a man's 
life depends, that which in estimating it we regard as the 
most important is beyond doubt the age C, which he has 
already attained ; for inseparably bound up with that age is 
a modification of his bodily System, which continues slowly 
to run its course and is ultimately sufficient of itself, even 
though all other conditions remain favorable, to make 
death inevitable. During long periods of one's life however 
the action of C changes slowly and inconsiderably, while 
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in other sections of one's life it increases very quickly and 
«ignificantly; hence it follows that the same outward con- 
ditions have an uniform influence on the body during one 
period of life, and during another an equally uniform but 
iinifonnly different influence. It is upon this interaction of 
the present stock of vitality and circumstances that a man's 
capadty of fiirther life really depends, and so we may 
suppose that between certain fixed ages the expectation of 
life decreases according to one tolerably constant law, 
between certain other limited ages according to a different 
but equally constant law ; we cannot however conceive of 
4U1 universal law wbich should determine the expectation of 
life universally for the whole of life, and so for any age a 
man may have reached. In such investigations therefore 
partial laws or formulas are usually laid down, which are 
<mly meant to hold each of them for values of C which lie 
between two fixed limits, and to help us to estimate the 
corresponding values of E. Theoretical significance these 
foxmulae have none ; they are merely practical short cuts 
or synoptical expressions of how things take place in the 
.gross ;' if they are very simple and yet exact enough for our 
puipose, they aid our calculations ; if they are, to Start with, 
of a complicated nature it is at best empty affectation to 
lay them down at all ; in such cases it is more useful to go 
back to the original form of a table containing in its simplest 
form the mass of observed facts, from which they were 
-derived. 

87L But matters may be less unfavorable, and we may be 
able to reckon on the presence of a universal law capable of 
being expressed by the help of two centres of relation C and 
E. The question then arises, which we are to choose of the 
many laws that may with equal truth or with equal approxima- 
tion to the truth be supposed to underlie the series of pairs 
of values presented us. In raising this question we make 
assnmptions slightly different from those we have hithertc 
made. The numerical terms of our series will not repre 
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sent the observable facts with such complete accuracy as 
we supposed before ; they will contain inaccuracies, but we 
are for the present content to believe that these are small, 
and that they are not all on one side, but exceed the truth 
about as often as they fall short of it. Accepting these 
conditions a doubt arises whether the particular formula, 
which fits in most accurately with the given values, is to be 
regarded at all as the law we want. The pure case B F^ 
will hardly fall within our Observation quite unalloyed ; the 
result which the condition B would by itself alone involve 
will be somewhat altered by the simultaneous co-operation 
of other causes which we can never wholly eliminate, and 
this matter of fact, impure already, will be still further 
modified for the worse by the slight flaws which are insepar- 
able from our Observation. Thus the data from which we 
Start involve what we want along with disturbing Clements 
which we do not want ; a formula, which was exactly ad- 
justed to those data, would be a copy of this mixed matter 
of fact, but not a law for the pure case, which we sought to- 
separate from its alloy of accidental and irrelevant circum- 
stances. This consideration forms the general ground 
upon which we permit ourselves if at all to neglect the 
slight divergences, which still remain between the given 
values and a law approximately covering them ; we then 
put down these diiferences as due to unknown disturbing 
causes. Cases however may arise, in which a law com- 
pletely answers to the given values and must yet be regarded 
as not the true one, or anyhow as less true than another, 
which answers less closely to them ; this will be the case 
when there are known disturbing causes, which must 
necessarily act, but of which we find no hint given in the 
former law. Let us assume that two bodies a and b revolve 
together on different planes and at diiferent distances round 
a third c, which steadily attracts both ; and that it strictly 
foUows from our observations, that the two bodies describe 
two similar regulär ellipses: then either the Observation 
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itself must be pronounced defective, or the elliptical orbit 
cannot be r^aided as the law of these movements in the 
desired sense. For if we only admit first the attraction 
between c and a and between c and b and admit of none 
between a and ^, a fortiori however if we do admit there to 
be attraction between these two, the path, which a would 
describe^ were b not present, must be modified when b is 
present together with it. Either therefore the real paths of 
the two bodies, when they are moving together, diverge 
from a tnie ellipse, in which case our observations are 
inaccurate and fall to reveal to us these slight divergences ; 
or the ellipse is the actual path of either body, in which 
case the path prescribed by law is some other one, which 
they would traverse, except for these disturbances. For 
after all in such investigations as these our aim is not 
merely to get an universal expression or copy of the facts 
as they result from the application of an universal law to 
the defmite conditions of a special case ; what we do want 
is rather such a general Statement of the law as will allow 
uSy just because these special circumstances are excluded, 
to judge of the results which would foUow, though the 
collateral circumstances were changed, from the same or 
sirnüar main conditions. In such cases then as this we 
shall be inclined to doubt the truth of an assumed law, 
when it fits in with a faultless and all too striking exactness 
to the given observations. If it be asked what other law 
should be held to be a truer one, we answer that that can 
only be conjectured according as the disturbances we dis- 
r^arded can be estimated on other grounds. The doubt 
laised in us however may induce us to combine our ob- 
servations in a new way, or to institute experiments which 
may throw light on the matter. 

272. In case there are several laws, which all come about 
equally near to fitting the data before us, we are accustomed 
conformably to the above to prefer the simpler and to see 
in simplicity as it were a guarantee of truth. Against this 
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view, which raises the simplex sigHlum veri into a universal 
principle, logic must enter a no less universal protest. If 
what we have to do is to calculate a special case by the 
light of a general law, the simpler formula is of course to 
be preferred, because it is more com)enient\ but from a 
more general point of view its simplicity is no test of its 
truth or probability. We must carefuUy consider what we 
may generally expect in the particular field, which we would 
explore. If it is clear that in that field a result E depends 
on divers independent determining elements, then a simple 
law expressive of their connexion is of course not im- 
possible, but extremely unlikely. Properly the first feeling 
we should have on finding such a law would be one of 
distrust in its validity; we should believe we had taken 
things too easily in our observations or in our reasonings 
and had left out of sight some of the essential conditions \ 
we shall only be satisfied if a searching investigation shows 
that these neglected conditions really always cancel one 
another's influence in such a way as to justify our excluding 
any reference to them in the universal law. Say we have 
found from mere Observation that a body starting from the 
surface of a sphere under the attraction of the centre of 
the sphere always reaches a certain other concentric surface 
with the same final velocity, no matter along what path 
it passes from the one surface to the other \ such a remark- 
able discovery as this we could only credit on one condition, 
namely if it were shown that this remarkable compensation 
of different collateral conditions really takes and must take 
place in the case. 

We are easily deceived in similar cases, when the 
result found is not so paradoxical as the above. The 

formula 7^= ''t a/ - seems to unite all the determining 

elements, upon which the time of a pendulum's swing 
depends, for a superficial Observation does not ^vt. any 
effect to the angle of Vibration. A more exact theory how- 
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ever shows that this simple expression is only approximative 
and that the true law is far more complicated. A certain 
speculadve principle which we may come across later on 
leads US to suppose beforehand that in nature there exists 
a vaiiety of compensatory arrangements, in virtue of which 
certain types of resulting events are maintained in perpetual 
confbzmity with the same simple law, no matter how dif- 
ferent the medium, through which in particular cases these 
types are realised. Nevertheless one should only count 
upon the presence of such arrangements, where Observation 
beyond doubt reveals them ; on the other band, where we 
bave no means of thus forecasting the limits, within which 
the result of imperfectly known conditions must confine 
itselfy the supposition of simple laws and the predilection 
for them remains an error only to be guarded against by 
a thorough exploration of all essential details of the given 
object of investigation. The present State of natural science 
does not perhaps make these wamings so necessary as they 
were a score of years ago, when there was a strong tendency 
to eicplain such complex phenomena as organic life by very 
simple, but no less inadequate principles. Of course it 
is very di£ferent when the object with which we are dealing 
bdongs to a class of phenomena, which we cannot regard 
as changeable products of a number of independent causes, 
but rather as themselves manifestations of those funda- 
mental forces, whose constant action under all sorts of 
secondary conditions makes up the complex tissue of 
physical processes. For these cases which do in fact 
realise approximately or completely the type of the pre- 
supposed pure case B F^ vft certainly must regard the 
simplicity of the law as a sign of its probable validity; 
yet not for the somewhat aesthetic reason that simplicity 
is in all cases a characteristic of truth, but because for 
tfaese pure cases only one of the simple forms of regulär 
coherence — ^already noticed (§ 263) — between cause and 
effect is in £act conceivable. 
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These it explains by assuming a secret inner Organisation 
of real things and processes, in which these contradictions 
vanish, while at the same time it becomes conceivable how 
and why the said contradictions unavoidably arise for us 
in the outward appearance, which alone we can observe. 
The second characteristic of an hypothesis is closely con- 
nected with the former : every hypothesis is meant to be 
an account of a fact, and is no mere figure of thought or 
means of envis^ng the object. A person who sets up an 
hypothesis believes he has extended the series of real facts 
which he can observe by a happy divination of facts not less 
real though falling outside the ränge of his Observation. In 
such a case there is no need for the facts thus divined to be 
simple and ultimate facts ; they in their tum may give rise 
to researches going still further back into the grounds of 
their possibility; it is enough for the hypothesis if the facts 
it supposes can be conceived as really existing, though we 
reserve for another time the question how they come into 
existence. Students of Optics found (to put it briefly) that 
observed facts make it necessary to postulate that rays of 
light act in the same moment in a different manner on their 
right side and on their left, and that this action itself 
Alternates incessantly with the time, and that therefore there 
must be some cause capable of bringing about just this 
phenomenon. The physical hypothesis was that this pos- 
tulate would be satisfied by transverse vibrations on the 
part of atoms of ether. What may be the source of these 
transverse vibrations, which form so indispensable a pre- 
liminary in the explanation of the phenomena, remains a 
question for the future to solve; in any case however it 
involves no contradiction, which would prevent our con- 
ceiving it as a process which actually takes place. 

We have still to explain what we mean hyficiions, These 
are assumptions made by us with füll consciousness of the 
impossibility of the thing assumed, whether it be because it 
is self-contradictory or because for other than intrinsic 
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reasons it cannot pass muster as a constituent of reality. 
Fictions aie of use when there is no proposition T^ under 
which a given case Mcan be logically subsumed as a case 
of its application, whereas there is a proposition T\ from 
the actiial applications of which Mis only distinguished by 
a definite difference d. We then class Jlf under T\ draw 
therefrom the conclusions we want and correct them later 
on by adding on such modifications 6, as are rendered 
necessary by the distinction d, which still remains. The 
finding of the circumference of the circle by inclusion of it 
between an outer and an inner polygon may be regarded as 
merely a method of limitation, unless we like to consider 
the conception of the length of a curve as in itself a sort of 
ficdon ; but anyhow the formula ds^=dx^-\' dy^ is certainly 
a fiction, if the symbol = signifies real equality and not the 
mere approximation thereto. As long as ^5* is a real arc, so 
long the equation is false ; but as soon as ds loses all quan- 
tity all the terms become nought and the equation loses all 
meaning. It leads however to an infinite approximation to 
the true value, as by gradually diminishing ^^ we gradually 
diminish the error committed and by so doing render the 
8um or the integral of ds ultimately independent of it. It 
18 hardly requisite to remark upon the extraordinary import- 
ance of such modes of procedure for the intellectual process 
of discovery; but we also encounter them in other branches 
of knowledge, and the lawyers' custom of tuming to the 
most nearly allied maxim of law T\ when there is no 
special nile under which a particular case may be brought, 
is from a logical point of view to be classed as a fiction, 
though we generally apply the name only to cases of a 
peculiar kind. Jurisprudence must of course be left to 
shape its own nomenclature ; still I cannot believe that 
what used to be regarded as a fiction was not something 
more than a mere transfer determined by a fresh act of 
legisladon of all a man's legal rights and obligations to a 
subjecty who/^r se stood in no relation to these. I think it 
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depended on something further, and in the case of the 
Roman adoption the assumption of the father's name who 
adopted seems to me to prove that, as a psychological fact, 
an attempt was made to begin with to regard a relationship 
which could not be estabHshed in reahty as yet after all 
established, while the corresponding sum of rights and duties 
was determined as the result and on the basis of this function. 
274. So important are the results which we expect from 
h)^othesis that we cannot blame the attempt so often made 
to subject to some sort of discipline the free course of the 
•discoverer's imagination from which alone h)^theses can 
flow. But we must observe that though most of the rules 
laid down are truly excellent so far as they can be carried 
out, yet we must not regard a particular hypothesis as ille- 
^timate because it disregards them ; if we do we seriously 
curtail the Utility of h)rpothesis. Let us illustrate our mean- 
ing. It is alleged in the first place that the hypothesis must 
satisfy the postulate, on which it is based, not by a fictitious 
representation, but by assigning a reality, and that it should 
therefore make assumption only of what may be thought as 
fact, not of what is inherently self-contradictory. This is 
obvious enough ; still we go too far, if we require that the 
content of an h)^othesis should always carry with it the 
possibility of being directly refuted by subsequent Observa- 
tion. We may look on this requirement as constituting an 
ideal, and it certainly is a very useful rule to observe, for it 
teaches us, where we can, to construct our hypothesis in 
such a manner, that its falsity, if it be false, transpires at 
once instead of being for ever proof against direct refutation 
by reason of its content being whoUy inaccessible to Ob- 
servation. Still we should have to sacrifice many useful 
assumptions, if we pressed this demand in all cases. The 
teaching that the points of light, so conspicuous in the 
heavens at night, are bodies of vast size, only very remote 
from US, is at the bottom only an hypothesis, by means of 
which we try to understand the otherwise inexplicable daily 
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and yearly motions of these lights. However false this 
assumption may be, it is clear that no future advance of 
science can ever directly refute it ; we must therefore abide 
content if our hypotheses are thinkable and useful, if they 
are capable of explaining all interconnected appearances, 
even such as were still unknown when we constructed them, 
if that is to say they are indirectly confirmed by the agree- 
ment of all that can be deduced from them in thought with 
the actual progress of experience. But if we would be so 
fortunate as to find an hypothesis, which will not lack 
this subsequent confirmation, we must not simply assume 
anything that can be barely conceived as real; we must 
only assume that, which besides being thinkable conforms 
so to speak to the universal customs of reality, or to the 
special local customs which prevail in that department of 
phenomena to which the object we are investigating belongs. 
We do proceed so in all fields of enquiry. For instance, if 
in the text of a legal enactment a particular phrase only 
admits of an ambiguous deduction being made in regard to 
a given case, we do not interpret it in an arbitrary fashion 
by simply allowing our wits to play freely on it ; we go back 
to the ratio legis on which the formula is based, and by the 
light of that seek to interpret the phrase in a manner suitable 
to the particular case. It is the same in the natural 
Sciences ; there too a successful hypothesis is always due to 
the attention paid to analogies noticeable in the material 
World at large or in particular departments thereof. Nothing 
but the analogy of fluids and of the atmosphere could have 
originally suggested the hypothesis of the continuous filling 
of Space by matter ; there was nothing in solid bodies to 
suggest the idea, for most of them are not only divisible 
into parts but are composed of a number of actual parts. 
In the case of such bodies the notion of the continuity 
of matter was only applicable in regard to their minute 
parts^ and so it became a scientific truth that they consisted 
of discrete atoms, each of which could just fill its own small 
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Space continuously and no more. Now when it was found 
that solid bodies became fluid and fluid ones solid, and 
that even gases assume solid and liquid shapes under 
certain conditions, the atomistic theory was fuUy justified 
from that point of view; it only transferred what was actually 
tnie of one part of the body or of certain fonns of it, to 
other bodies or other forms, in the case of which the same 
State could not as a matter of fact be demonstrated to be 
real, though it could be shown to be possible, inasmuch as 
upon this assumption the appearances presented by them 
remained perfectly conceivable. As soon as it is found that 
certain groups of phenomena are readily explained on the 
supposition that nature habitually acts in such and such a 
way, fresh discoveries are made every day, because people 
at once try how fer other facts may be referred to the same 
principle. Such was the case with the undulatory theory. 
On the surface of water, in strings, on resonant surfeces, 
waves could be directly seen and their shape rendered 
visible in particular cases by artificial means ; there was no 
apparent reason for supposing these movements to be 
confined to certain materials and there was accordingly 
much to be said in favour of the hypothesis, which sought 
to explain on the same principle first the propagation of 
sound by the air, next the movement of the luminiferous 
ether, and lastly the phenomena of heat. 

Similarly, in the organic world, people stumbled at a few 
points on a division of labour of which they had never 
dreamed; where before very different functions had been 
attributed to the same substratum, each of these functions 
was shown to have a special organ of its own, which did not 
do Service for any other function. It was then suggested 
hypothetically that the same thing went on in regard to the 
nerves organic to the different sensations of colour and 
sound ; whether the truth of the matter has been reached is 
still open to doubt, but from the point of view of logic 
there can be no doubt that the hypothesis is justified. 
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Agauiy movements are often observed in plants, even con- 
tractile movements ; still it does not appear that these are 
due to the contractions of living contractile tissues as are 
the movements of an animal's body; consequently, plausible 
as this hypothesis is in itself, it is not advanced in this case, 
\xicxa!Sit prima f acte it does not seem to agree with the habits 
of nature in this r^on ; on the other band it is worth while 
enquiring whether this semblance is not a fallacious one. 

275. There is yet another condition which a hypothesis 
must fiilfiL It should be exactly adjusted to the postulate 
which it is framed to meet, and not contain either more or 
less than it must contain if it is to answer to the demands 
of the postulate. Hence a rule which must be carefully 
observed in constructing h)^otheses. When we have to 
account for something which happens, we must not look 
vaguely about as if for inspiration ; we must before anything 
eise rigorously analyse what is given, and so lay down the 
ezact postulate which the hypothesis must satisfy. When 
we have done so we may neglect for the moment the 
secondary features, of which we know from other sources 
that they can easily be treated as mere accessories, when we 
come to define in a more concrete manner any hypothesis 
which can come under discussion ; but ajl essential Clements 
of the Problem, all, that is, which are not themselves mere 
consequences of other Clements, must be accurately observed, 
for it is entirely from the way in which they are conjoined 
that we have to conjecture the most suitable form of the 
hypothesis we shall choose. We must then make a survey 
of our World, to see if it contains any Clements, causes, 
forces, or combinations of forces of such a kind as to satisfy 
the postulate laid down ; after the füllest survey of these 
land guided at once by a practical and theoretical motive we 
shall make choice of those which fulfil the specified require- 
ments in the simplest manner and in the most complete 
aocord with the ruling analogies of the particular department 
4n question. ; 

Looic;VouII. H 
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For example, a body is found covered with wounds ; our 
first concem will be to settle whether the wounds must 
have been inflicted while the man was still alive or after he 
was dead; we then try to estimate the magnitude, mode, 
and direction of the forces, which could have caused the 
wounds. Having thus ascertained the conditions we found 
a postulate on them, and enquire whether this postulate is 
satisfied by assuming a mere natural foree to have acted or 
only by presupposing a weapon to have been wilfuUy 
employed. This enquiry may be said to settle the form of 
the hypothesis, e.g. we may have to make the assumption 
that murder was committed, after which we proceed to 
detect the agent not by the help of ill-founded fancies, but 
by asking ourselves what persons there are of whom the 
deed might be expected, partly because their relations to 
the murdered man would have supplied a motive, partly 
because there is nothing in their characters to prevent our 
suspecting them without direct evidence. We have no 
Space to give in all the necessary detail an example, which 
would illustrate the extreme care which in judicial investi- 
gation is taken to satisfy every part of the postulate; a 
conviction founded on it is not regarded as a safe one, 
unless it accounts for every Single circumstance, which 
because it is a violation of the ordinary course of things 
would require to be specially accounted for even if we were 
not dealing with a case of felony. In such a case a man is 
forced to be circumspect by the vastness of the issues at 
stake ; his judgment is rendered keener by the thought, and 
he reasons with far greater accuracy than he would in con- 
ducting many a philosophical speculation, in which much 
worse errors are condoned because they can do no one any 
härm. We find plenty of people who without seriously 
examining some phenomenon which strikes them as stränge 
put it down to what they call the fluid of animal-magnetism, 
and this without specifying the circumstances which need 
to be explained. They talk in a vague and general way of 
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this fluid being emitted and immitted, forgetting that such 
barren generalities are perfectly useless as explanations of 
the kind, quantity, and sequence of the phenomena for 
which they are'supposed to account. Natural science is not 
so liable to go wrong in this way because it must State its 
Problems with so much mathematical precision even to 
render them intelligible. 

276. I shall presently have to speak of individual facts, 

in treating of which the important point is not so much the 

simplicity of the hypothesis framed with a view to their com- 

prehension as the completeness with which the hypothesis 

Covers all that is contained in the facts. Experience teaches 

US in how many roundabout ways an event is sometimes 

brought about in a particular case, whereas in other cases it 

may arise from several simpler causes. But at present we 

are not concemed with individual facts ; we are still trying 

to discover the matter-of-fact which is the common basis of 

a whole dass of frequently recurring events ; and here in 

deference to a sort of principle of * the least cause ' we must 

prefer the simpler hypothesis to the more complicated : not 

because simplicity in itself is any guarantee of truth, but 

because if we go out of our way to assume any datum what- 

ever, which is not indispensable in order to the production 

of the thing, we make an utterly void supposition over- 

stepping the given postulate and therefore unjustifiable in 

point of method. But our procedure may be logically 

correct without being endorsed by reality. Suppose we have 

selected our hypothesis and are trying to deduce from it the 

original appearance, we may find that our deductions do not 

agree with the data, either because our analysis of the latter 

was defective, or because fresh observations, which were 

impossible before, have brought out new aspects of the 

thing. In that case the hypothesis must needs be amended. 

This may be done in two ways. The hypothesis contains 

Clements, which in themselves admit of being modiüed, and 

we determine these in a more suitable manner, so that as 

H 2 
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grounds for the deduction of the given fact they are no 
longer either too wide or too narrow but just adequate. 
The other way is to add on fresh subsidiary hypotheses in 
regard to a few of its leading features. In advocating this 
mode of procedure just here I am at issue with a much- 
advocated theory which regards such a grafting of fresh 
hypotheses upon old ones as a sufficient proof of the 
inadmissibüity of the latter, and insists that we ought to 
replace them at once by simpler ones. We do not really 
act upon any such theory either in everyday life or in 
science. We do not pull a house down and build it up 
anew just to get rid of a flaw, which a slight modification of 
its constraction would remedy; we do not at once devise a 
brand new Constitution when a few provisions of the old one 
begin to be oppressive ; and widespread as is unfortunately 
the tendency to ride principles to death, the opportune 
adjustment of necessary changes to what is permanently 
good in old institutions has always been considered the tnie 
art of statesmanship. And if we look at the way in which 
the body of science has grown up historically we see that it 
too is very willing to essay new points of view under old 
and incommodious forms, if only not to lose any of the 
truths which have once been won through those forms. I 
do not mean to say that science should or will rest content 
with such methods ; we all trust that the result of all our 
painful investigations may prove a simple and thoroughly 
consistent whole ; but until we have arrived at that result 
we must not be deterred by the oddly complex and patch- 
work garb, in which our views must needs be clothed, if we 
are careful'to adjust them to each freshly known or better 
known feature of our object by means of subsidiary 
hypotheses tacked on to our earlier assumptions in regard 
to it. This is the only way in which we can hope to reach 
the simple and piain result we seek. The more carefully 
we now proceed the more surely may we expect thät in thie* 
course of our procedure (just as in any intricate calculation; 
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which müst yield a simple result in a foreseen manner) our 
manifold assumptions will spontaneously reduce themselves 
to simpler and more universal ones, so that in spite of all 
the circuitous reasonings employed a net result will remain 
with US, which is not only simple and synoptical, but com- 
pletely Covers every part of our postulate. In conclusion 
all will admit that a lucky gift of insight may make us able 
to de without all these roundabout methods; but logic 
cannot impart inspiration ; the only method it can teach is 
what we have cited : — we must curb our impatience and 
steadily go on transforming a hypothesis once essayed, until 
we educe from its inappropriate transitional forms a simple 
shape of it, which satisfies both our requirements and those 
of the object. We must not be in a hurry to lay down 
before our labour is finished principles good for nothing 
but parade, or we shall be misled into making light of 
Problems, into neglecting inconvenient peculiarities, into 
acquiescence in views which in a rough and coarse manner 
reflect the large outlines of a thing, but are quite inadequate 
to account for its particular features. 

277. A nice point remains to be noticed. Nothing can 
seem more imperatively necessary than that a hypothesis, 
which is meant as a conjecture of something which really is 
er happens, must before all things allege nothing but what 
is in it'stM possible : and of course it must assume nothing 
which is ascertained to be impossible : but still there is a 
doubt as to where the possibility which is still admissible 
b^ns and ends. I have tried to solve the doubt by care- 
fully choosing my words ; I have said that the hypothesis 
may legitimately involve anything that can be mentally re- 
presented as given matter-of-fact, but nothing eise, and I 
really believe not only that this is all we should require but 
that we may admit so much as this to be possible without 
Coming into conflict with the idea of the hypothesis. The 
hypothesis intends to conjecture a fact, but it is also content 
that this fact should when conjectured just exist in the way 
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in which facts really observed so often exist : viz. that while 
we can conceive it or picture it we cannot explain the 
manner in which it may possibly come to be. Nothing can 
Warrant our assuming by way of hypothesis a circle, which 
is at the same time a triangle ; it is beyond the constnictive 
power of our fancy to frame a mental image of such a 
figure, nor could it ever present itself to our senses as a 
given matter of fact. On the other hand we may assume 
the existence of invisibly small yet extended atoms of un- 
changeable shape and size ; there is no contradiction in the 
notion of them, which would prevent our conceiving them 
as possible objects of perception, were our senses rendered 
more acute by artificial means. There is no reason why we 
should not look on the existence of such atoms as real, and 
suppose that though they are inaccessible to our unaided 
senses they are yet the basis of the phenomena which we 
can observe. We may probably have to modify this idea, 
when we try to think it out and examine its possibility as an 
element in the System of nature ; but still there is no need 
to do so, tili we have availed ourselves of it as a preliminary 
principle and found it of permanent use in ^.ccounting for 
particular phenomena. In the same way the theory of 
transverse undulations of a luminiferous ether answers, we 
saw, the requirements laid down by a postulate of Observa- 
tion, and such undulations can no doubt be conceived as 
really taking place, though no light has yet been thrown on 
their physical origin. The entire supposition of an infinitely 
extended homogeneous or isotropic ether is indispensable 
so far as we can see to our theory of the propagation of 
light, but it belongs to the same class of ideas ; we can pic- 
ture it clearly enough, but we cannot in the least see how so 
uniform a distribution of interacting elements is possible as 
a mechanical result. Those who admire the logical methods 
of natural science occasionally deceive themselves, when 
they represent the whole structure of our cognitions as 
resting on absolutely sure foundations ; we are rather like 
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men who are tubbing a well with masonry; like them we 
bufld from above downwards and so are we obliged to 
assiune a substructure of hypothetical facts, which we trust 
will be sufficiently firmly upheld for a time by the unanalysed 
ground at the bottom to support our superstnicture, until 
we can carry our knowledge a step deeper down and replace 
the hypothetical basis of our knowledge by a basis of facts, 
and then go through the whole process over again. It 
must be admitted that at this rate we leave a doubt as to 
where hj^theses and fictions, laws and rules respectively 
b^in and end; I have hinted at this idea before and I 
shall lecur to it again. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Determination of Individual Facts, 

278. We cannot be certain about a matter of fact unless 
we have ourselves directly perceived it ; and even then önly 
on the supposition that our Interpretation of the sensible 
impression, which is all that is originally given, is correct. 
We Interpret this by combining it in the form of a judgment 
into a whole of interconnected parts. When our Information 
comes to us through others, we can only be sure that our 
Information is trustworthy when we can rely on the witnesses 
or reporters. There may be much to recommend and justify 
the confidence we repose In them, but nothing can ever 
demonstrate its necessity. Again we habltually argue back 
from given facts to facts not given, but only attested by the 
former as thelr causes. Every such inference Is Kable to be 
wrong, because although every consequent must have a 
ground and a Single ground adequate to produce It, still 
there may have been several different but equivalent matters 
of fact, all equally entitled to be called the cause — because 
each of them Involv6d the ground — of the given effect. 
Again we frequently argue forwards from observed circum- 
stances or events to a future or contemporaneous fact, which 
however withdraws itself from our Observation. There Is an 
uncertainty about all such inferences, because every con- 
dltion may In the actual course of nature meet with a 
counter condition, which though it never annuls the conse- 
quences of the other, yet hinders them from actually 
assuming the particular form in which, except for that 
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hindrance, they would have manifested themselves. It 
foUows that wherever anything is outside the ränge of 
immediate perception, we are in our judgments of reality 
limited to probabilities, and have to look about for means 
by which to raise these probabilities as nearly up to the 
level of certainty as is sufficient for our purpose. 

270. In thinking about such matters we are swayed by 
two very general and somewhat antagonistic principles. In 
the first place there is no such thing as a train of events, 
causally related and belonging to one another, which runs 
its course by itself in a world of its own ; on the contrary, 
every such series of events goes on in one and the same 
World at one and the same time with numberless others. 
It always therefore seems utterly unlikely that any cause 
should unfold without a hitch the whole endless series of 
efiects, which would have flowed from it if it could have 
acted alone upon the component parts of the world. A 
conviction that such is the case colours our daily life and 
conversation ; it finds expression in the old warning not to 
moor one's ship by a single anchor, nor one's life by a 
Single hope. If we are anxious to bring about a particular 
result we take a variety of precautions, each of which will 
effect what we want ; if one miscarries, another will reach 
it; if they all come to nothing through the Operation of 
externa! disturbing causes, we shall be able to console 
ourselves with the conviction that such a conspiracy of 
Chance as would prevent a single one of the many causes 
on which we relied from producing the desired effect was 
quite as improbable as that they should one and all have 
succeeded. In the same way we distrust a historian who 
deduces mighty revolutions from mere trifles, or the doc- 
trinaire who because some tendency really had a decisive 
influence in an earlier epoch, pretends to see in all the 
details of the history of centuries just its reactions and no 
more. The former loses sight of the innumerable collateral 
conditions, in virtue of which alone so trifling an event 
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could even seem to be fraught with such vast consequences ; 
nor do the reasonings of the other carry conviction with 
them ; mankind is a coUection of many heads, which for 
ever teem with unconnected and incalculable impulses. 
We cannot believe that these have been wholly without 
influence in determining the course of history, especially 
when conjoined with the influences of nature, which foUow 
an arbitrary order or disorder of their own. We are 
sesthetically dissatisfied with any poetry which sets before 
US a human character which is unswervingly self-consistent 
in all its actions, great and small ; such a character lacks 
the air of being a genuine creation of reality, because no 
trifling irrationalities of behaviour are ascribed to it, no 
venial but wayward likes or dislikes : such a mere per- 
sonification of an abstract quality is wearisome in fiction, 
while in life, if such a man could live, he would be so 
repulsive that we should hardly feel towards so impersonal 
a being the moral obligations, which are only intelligible 
between persons. No less incredible would a story be in 
which all the endeavours and resolves of a thoughtful man 
were brought to nought by a constant recurrence of adverse 
accidents. Were such a work meant seriously it would 
shock US, and we could only endure it as a bit of comedy 
which awoke in us the soothing reflexion that the whole 
sphere of action was an insignificant one, as well as a happy 
disbelief in the reality of what was being tricked out before 
US as a possibility. Even music seems, not untrue indeed, 
but insipid and unmeaning, if the flow of its melody can be 
too easily discemed beforehand. It must not make the 
simple forward movement which answers to its initial strain; 
it must reveal its living elasticity by the suddenness of the 
tums which it seems constrained to make by obstacles, 
which encounter and thwart it. Lastly we distrust any 
practical project which instead of co-ordinating side by side, 
paratactically, to use a phrase of syntax, independent con- 
ditions of success, lets them depend hypotactically on a web 
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of mutually conditioning presuppositions. Such schemes 
only provoke ill-success ; for in multiplying the parts of the 
stnicture we only multiply the points of contact with hostile 
influences, and by making one depend on another per- 
petuate the effects of a check once received. 

280. The second of the two principles mentioned is 
suggested by the fact, that although we can imagine several 
different groups of equivalent causes agreeing in the attribute 
of producing one particular effect, still each of these groups 
will have in addition to the common effect other and 
peculiar accessory effects of its own which will differentiate 
it from the rest. Now what we look upon as a single matter 
of fact is very often a complex whole composed of manifold 
effects all gathered into one. The different combinations 
of causes then adequate to produce just this complex effect 
will be very few, so much so that may-be only one of the 
many combinations we are accustomed to meet with in our 
eicperience will be really adequate. So long therefore as a 
given matter-of-fact is only known to us in its large outlines 
we are accustomed to suppose very various causes in order 
to account for it ; as soon however as the finer side traits 
which chäracterise it come to be known, our choice of 
causes narrows itself considerably, tili at last we find that 
there are very few facts, of which we can make hypcthesis, 
which will satisfy all the requirements of the postulate 
founded on these data. Among these facts we then select 
that one in particular which at once is the simplest and 
presupposes the least number of mutually independent and 
co-operating Clements. Nor is the above principle a ruling 
thought in science only ; it govems the most various con- 
siderations : a whole chain say of simple facts is set before 
US in evidence, which taken in connexion with each other 
may be conveniently explained if we assume that a par- 
ticular deed was committed; from such a hypothesis we 
can, we will suppose, deduce everything in the facts except 
those slight accessory circumstances, which depend on 
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accidental conditions and really give to each particular 
commission of a deed a peculiar complexion of its own, 
which it shares with none other, The defendant will 
ascribe each link in this chain of incriminating evidence to 
a separate cause compatible with his innocence, and will 
try to explain away the conjunction of them all as due to a 
mere unfortunate coincidence ; but the persons trying him 
will tum their attention exclusively to the assumption which 
explains them all in their connexion with each other, and 
are hardly likely to listen to his forced pleadings. Just in 
the same way a patient often consoles himself by referring 
each of the several Symptoms of his malady to a trifling 
cause of its own ; but he does not for all that deceive the 
physician, who by his diagnosis pitilessly exposes the serious 
complaint, which at once renders the concurrence of all 
these accidents conceivable. 

I hardly need add that these obvious principles of judg- 
ment only suffice to recommend one preliminary conjecture 
in preference to another ; where we have important issues 
to decide we must never forget that what is improbable is 
still possible. It is not enough therefore merely to foUow 
out to its conclusions the particular assumption Vhich the 
evidence before us forces upon us as the most natural. For 
it even to come near to deserving belief, it is not enough 
that all the evidence should of itself converge in favour of it; 
we must have carefully tested the less likely suppositions 
which the nature of the matter admits of, and have found 
that they leave just as many lacunae and contradictions in 
the facts to be explained as does the former. Besides this 
we must take care as far as possible to argue only from 
positive evidence \ negative evidence is ambiguous : whether 
it alleges the Omission of an action, or the absence of a 
State, it can only be used to prove a matter-of-fact when 
what it denies may be regarded as being necessary under 
any other presupposition. All that follows from a denial of 
anything is just the denial in turn of what we cannot think 
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without virtually affirming the thing denied. Lastly in 
dedding a question the mere quantity of evidence matters 
little — ^what matters is the quantity of independent evidences. 
And in this connexion we must be on our guard against a 
common form of error in reasoning. We may be right in 
punishing a &ult once, but when its inevitable consequences 
crop up again and again the inclination we feel to chastise 
the ofTender over again for each of these in turn is wrong : 
in the same way the probability of a conjecture is unfairly 
exaggerated for us, when after the mark which first led us 
to make it, the consequences necessarily involved in the 
possession of that mark gradually disclose themselves ; ho 
doubt they agree with our conjecture, but we cannot use 
them to strengthen it. In conclusion, the observance of all 
these rules, of whose application it would be much more 
interesting to give examples than to formulate them in this 
dry logical manner, is compatible with much error ; still we 
must not underrate their real value on that account. One 
practical maxim we may draw from the consideration of all 
these imperfections : where we must act, whether we would 
er no, and where we can never rise in our calculations to 
the level of certainty, there we may confidently trust to 
probabilities ; where on the other band we are not obliged 
to act at all, or at any rate not obliged to do anything 
extreme and irrevocable, the proper course is not to regard 
our personal convictions, which rest on mere probabilities, 
as sufficient Warrant for carrying out our belief in action. 

28L Where we have matters-of-fact given us, with whose 
inner coherence we are in a measure acquainted, and would 
estimate more accurately the probabilities based on such 
croherence, we trench on a field which spreads beyond the 
scope of the general precepts of logic, and in it we must 
rely only upon our actual knowledge of the particular case. 
In regard to future events, however, — and I shall consider 
no others in what foUows — we often find ourselves differently 
placed. Of a number of mutually exclusive alternatives^ wei 
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may know that one or the other must happen; but not know 
of any ground for preferring one to the rest ; nevertheless 
practica! needs may force us to make choice of one, and to 
base our actions on the supposition that it will happen. 
Under such circumstances we can only regard all equally 
possible cases as equally probable in reality. There is no 
other nile by which we can be guided in our judgments. 
Now we disclaim all knowledge of the circumstances which 
condition the real issue, so that when we talk of equally 
possible cases we can only mean those particular cases 
which are co-ordinated as equivalent species in the compass 
of an universal case ; that is to say, if we enumerate the 
special forms, which the genus can assume, we get a dis- 
junctive judgment of the form : if the condition B* is 
fulüUed, one of the kinds /\ /*,/'• . of the universal con- 
sequent F* will occur to the exclusion of the rest. Which 
of all these different consequents will in fact occur, depends 
in all cases on the special form ^^, or ^*, or ^' . . . , in which 
that universal condition is fulfiUed. If we knew this par- 
ticular form of Bj say P, we should be able to deduce for 
certain the corresponding value /' of the consequent, as 
suming at least that we had discovered the law by which B 
and F are connected together. For our present purpose, 
however, we suppose that we are ignorant of the special 
shape which B will assume if it does really occur ; it follows 
of course that, if B be realised, some one or other of the 
consequents/^,/*,/* . . . must follow; but from our point 
of view they all remain equally possible, inasmuch as the 
only condition, so far as we know, of their being any of them 
realised, is the validity of ^ in generale and that holds equally 
good for all and favours none in particular. Let us assume 
for the present that the universal condition B can, if it 
assumes all the variations compatible with its nature, 
produce «, say six different consequents /^, p . . . /*, then 

* ['Bedingung ' and * Folge,' the initial letters of the English words 
not being convenient Symbols.] 
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the general condition B must be realised in «, i.e. six 
different ways, for each of the equally possible and mutually 
exdusive consequents to be able to realise itself. Thus we 
see that, assuming what is equally possible to be equally 
real^ the chance that a particular case will occur admits of 
being mathematically determined ; for each of these / has 
an equal share in the prospect of being realised in a par- 
ticular case, with the others which are equally entitled with 
it to be real ; but the sum of all these probabilities must be 
a constant quantity independent of their number, for it 
must denote the certainty that some one or another of the 
particular consequents y^ however many they be, — that is to 
say that T^generally — must occur in each individual case so 
soon as the general condition B is realised in any one 
of its forms. This certainty is equally absolute for every 
B and every F^ and only in relation to it do the respective 
chances of the several cases admit of being quantitatively 
determined; consequently there is no reason for, or ad- 
vantage in assuming the constant in question to have any 
other value than unity ; the chance of any one particular 

case of the n co-ordinated cases / thus becomes = -5 and 

-' n 

the sum of the n chances = — ^ = i, or in other words i 

n 

is the exponent of certainty. Thus far I have used the 
expression * co-ordinated cases* without explaining it; I do 
so now in order to prevent misunderstanding : a co-ordi- 
nated case is a case which answers to one and only one of 
the mutually exclusive values 3\ b^y . . of the condition B^ 
and these rival values may occur in reality; it does not 
answer to a more general form B^ of this condition, which 
can never exist in reality, because it embraces several of the 
particular values ^\ ^* . . ; it foUows that each of these f% 
is also an elementary and particular form of the consequent, 
without in tum itself comprising other species which can 
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exist apart by themselves, and of which it is merely the 
general expression. For example we may if we choose 
give the disjunctive judgment the form : if B holds good, 
then either f^ or F^ holds good, by F^ being understood 
all the /« or « — I consequents f, which are not /^; in such 
a Statement f^ and F^ are not co-ordinate terms ; the 

chances of /^ indeed remain -» but the chance of F^ is 

n 

the sum of the chances of all the elementary cases which 
in thought we unite under this formula, and so it = • 

Now it often happens that we are led to institute an 
enquiry by the interest which attaches for us to some 
property which the different cases comprised under F^ 
have in common, and for that reason we separate them 
from the rest and denote them by a common name as one 
case, to which we oppose the rest. If we would then 
formulate the probability of this coUective case F^^ we may 
say it is equal to the proportion, which the number of 
elementary cases combined in it bears to the aggregate sum 
of all possible cases; or we may State it more accurately, 
taking account of the connexion of the whole matter, thus : 
the probability of F"^ is equal to the ratio, in which the 
number of the variations of B, which may issue in a case 
of the kind F^, Stands to the entire sum of all possible 
variations of ^ ; in a simpler and more general form still : 
the probabiHty oiF^ is equal to the ratio which the number 
of chances favourable to it bears to the sum of all thinkable 

VI 

chances, = —. This fraction is what we understand by 
n 

the mathematical probability of a future event, and is not 
at the bottom essentially different from, but only more 
accurately determined than the probability of common 
parlance. For usually we say vaguely a thing is probable 
without specifying the degtee of probability which attaches 
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to it; of two events that one is pronounced absolutely 
probable, whose mathematical probability is the greatest or 
at any rate usually if wrongly regarded as greatest, the other 
event only appearing improbable in comparison with it. 
In treating of chances mathematically we do not ordinarily 
talk of a thing being improbable, but if we did we could 
only mean that which is relatively less probable. 

282. From small beginnings, which seemed at first to be 
useless except to satisfy scientific curiosity, the calculus of 
chances has developed in the hands of the greatest mathe- 
maticians into an extensive body of doctrine, bearing fruit 
in the most diverse fields of scientific research, besides 
throwing light on many practical questions, the grand logical 
achievement in fact, which the modern spirit of discovery 
has to set over against the wonderful but fruitless theories 
of antiquity. In this form it has outgrown the limits of this 
treatise, and though every detail of it would always be more 
entitled to a place in a System of logic than those useless 
syllogistic subtleties, which in deference to our extravagant 
love of classical literature we have to be always repeating, 
still I am forced to confine myself to the enumeration of the 
simple logical thoughts, which are merely preliminary to 
calculations into which we cannot at present go any deeper. 
But in doing so I am conscious that a gap is left, and must 
point out that this gap needs to be fiUed, though I do not 
attempt to fiU it myself 

I. In the first place we must make it clear to ourselves 
wbat we mean by the probability, which we have just learned 
to measure in the simplest cases mathematically. It does 
not imply any positive assertion on our part touching the 
real future occurrence of the event, to which we attribute it; 
it does not express any objective property or nature belong- 
ing to the event, but denotes throughout what is purely 
subjective, viz. the degree of confidence, which we may 
reasonably accord to the future occurrence of a particular 
case, when all that we have given us to go upon in forming 

Logic, Vol. II. I 
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our judgment is the number of cases possible under the par- 
ticular given conditions and not any actual ground carrying 
with it the necessity of one of them to the exclusion of the 
rest. Let, in accordance with § 281, the probability that a 
particular side of the die will face upwards after the throw 
= Yj the probability that one of the five other sides will fall 
upwards = Y« \ then all that these two numbers signify is 
this, that before the throw the trust we may reasonably 
repose in the occurrence of the first case must stand to our 
trust in that of the second in the ratio 1:5; they contain no 
positive prediction that the one or the other will occur, or 
that on repeating the throw the one will occur more fre- 
quently than the other. We postpone the question, how far 
such an inference from the calculated probability to the real 
event is permissible. 

2. If two mutually independent variable conditions B 
and B^ may lead to n and n^ different cases respectively, 
the Chance that a particular case in the one series will 
coincide with a particular case in the other is equal to the 
product of the chances, which each of the two has in its 

own series, i. e. to the product of - • — j » where m and m^ 

respectively signify the number of favourable chances be- 
longing to each in virtue of the Constitution of its condition 
B or B^, If two dice are thrown, the side which the one 
shows uppermost has nothing to do with the side which the 
other shows uppermost ; but each die has 6 sides, each of 
which may fall uppermost, and each of these may with 
equal possibility coincide with any one of the six sides of 
the other; there are thus 36 possible cases and the pro- 
bability of each single one of them is Vjg = Vg . Yg . If 
however we look upön it as making no difference, which of 
the two similar dice shows the one and which the other of 
two different numbers of points, the probability of any two 
in particular concurring = 2 . Ygg = Yi« ; for if we throw but 
one die or the die B there is of course but a single chance 
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of any particular side falling uppermost, but if we throw two 
•dice, that is in case of the combination B + -5\ there are 
always two chances in favour of any two differently marked 
sides falling uppermost together. On the other band the 
probabüity that two similarly marked faces will fall upper- 
most together must still remain = Ts^, for there is only 
one combination which can produce a particular doublet 
Lastly, if our object be to throw both dice together and 
get a particular number of points between the two, the 
sum 7 has most probability= y^ = Vgg, for it has 6 favour- 
able chances in the combinations 6 + 1, 5 + 2, 3 + 4, each of 
which occurs twice; the smallest probability, viz. Yg^ attaches 
to the sums 2 and 12, each of which can only be produced 
in one way. 

Again, suppose we put in an um ^17 black and 3 white 
balls, in a second um B^ 6 black and 4 white balls, and 
then ask what chance there is of drawing two white balls, 
one from each um ; it is evident that in this case as in the 
last what the one band grasps is quite independent of what 
the other band has grasped ; but the probability of drawing 
a white ball out of the first urn is /« = 3 favourable chances 
out of 20, the probability of drawing a white from the 
second um is »1^ = 4 out of 10. Now there are 10 balls 
in B^y and we may draw a white ball from B with any one 
of them ; also there are four whites among these ten ; con- 
sequently the chance of one of these four being drawn along 
with whatever we draw from the other urn would be Vio; but 
as the chance of our drawing a white ball from that other 
um was only 720» ^^ chance of our drawing two whites 

together one from each urn will = — • — j^ = Y^^ . Yio = Yso • 

We should get another result if we gathered all the balls 
into one vessel and drew twice out of it, taking care how- 
ever to restore the ball first drawn before we drew a second. 
The result of the second draw would then as in the above 
case be independent of t' '' '^e first; for each draw the 
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probability of a white ball being drawn would = Vso» so that 
the probability of two whites being drawn in succession 
would = Vso- Vso = *V9oo> ^^^ is to say would be less than 
in the first case. The difFerence of the two results may 
seem strangely great, as without calculating it one would 
hardly suppose there was any essential difFerence between 
the two modes of proceeding ; there is however, inasmuch 
as it is harder or easier to draw one of the white balls just 
according as there are more or fewer black balls mixed with 
them. The chance, Vso» o^ drawing a white out of the whole 
coUection of balls amounts no doubt to ^Y, of the chance, 
viz. ^1^ that there is of drawing a white out of the um which 
contains 20 balls ; for the same reason however it amounts 
to only Vij of the other chance Vk,, which is the chance of 
drawing another white from the other um, which contains 
IG in all. Consequently the chance of drawing two whites 
by the second method is only ^Yg . V12 or ^'/g^ of the chance 
of obtaining the same result by the first method ; we have 
in fact "/54.V100 = ^Vooo- I^ ^s better to be quite clear on 
this point, so I will take a still simpler example. Let us 
assume that the urn B contains but one white and no black 
balls, while B^ contains one white and one black ; then if 
we draw from B we are certain of one white ball, whose 
probability therefore = i ; and we may draw either a white 
or a black from -5*, with either of which it may concur ; 
thus the chance of either of these cases, one of which 
consists in two whites foUowing one another is Vj = i . Va- 
Such is the result got by the first method, that of dividing 
the balls in separate urns. By the second method how- 
ever, which consists in putting them all in one um, we are 
certain of nothing ; for the first as for the second draw the 
chance of a white is the same = V^ , and that of two whites 
in succession = V^, that is to say smaller than it is upon 
the first method. 

3. Suppose the variations of a condition B produce a 
series of cases of the kind^ but the actual occurrence of 
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one of these cases modifies the condition B^ which leads to 
consequences of the kind/^ ; the chance that a particular 
case of the series/ will coincide with a particular case of the 
series/^ is equal to the product of the independent chance 
of / into that of f^ as modified by the occurrence of the 
former. We get such a case by slightly modifying the last 
example. If we put back the first ball drawn into the urn, 
which contains 30 balls, we leave the second draw inde- 
pendent of the first ; but if we do not restore it, the um will 
only contain 6 whitie out of 29 balls ; the chance of still 
drawing a white becomes Vj^ and that of alighting ön two in 
succession = V30 . Vjg» 21^^ is only about o-88 of the chance 
which there was of drawing two successive whites, when the 
ball first drawn was put back into the um. This was to be 
expected, as the number of white balls is now proportionately 
less than that of the black, among which they must be 
sought. Under this head fall many of the problems to 
which the calculus of probability may be applied, and great 
care must be taken to discriminate them from the former 
class. We very often have to do with events, whose chance 
of recurring in the future depends on the number of cases, 
in which on previous occasions either they themselves or 
others Standing in a definite relation to them, have been 
realised ; and it is not always easy by analysing this inter- 
dependence to ascertain the influence, which the occurrence 
of one case exercises in conditioning the probability of the 
one to be next expected. 

I have no space to illustrate this by examples, but shall 
give an instance of a different sort. An eye-witness imparts 
something he has seen to someone, who in turn imparts the 
Information to a third person. Now we know from experi- 
ence that the further news travels in this manner the more 
distorted it becomes, and accordingly it has been proposed 
to ascertain what degree of trust may be reasonably reposed 
in a Statement in proportion to the number of people con- 
cemed in its transmission to us. I do not believe that any 
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amount of calculation will really help us to answer the ques- 
tion. To begin with, it is not quite piain what we are driving 
at. An allegation is either right or wrong ; but if wrong it 
deviates more or less from the tnith ; and we might assign 
to it a greater or less degree of credibility according as it 
deviates more or less, supposing it to be possible to measure 
against one another the different amounts of these deviations. 
But this we shall seldom be able to do ; each term of a 
judgment, expressing an original Observation, can be taken 
apart and falsified in a way peculiar to* itself and when falsi- 
fied can be variously combined with other terms; the 
aggregate of errors thus arising cannot be regarded as con- 
stituting a series of terms, which we can compare together, 
and we should thus have no available Standard by which to 
estimate the objective credibility of the Statement as handed 
down. But after all this is not what we really want \ we 
want to ascertain the particular degree of trust which may 
be based on our knowledge of a Single condition, which we 
have stated, viz. of the number of times a bit of intelligence has 
been handed on from person to person before it reaches us. 
But here the objection at once occurs that this condition of 
transmission does not in itself contain anything that could 
at all justify us in predicting a gradual falsification of the 
Statement transmitted. When, as in the above example, we 
have drawn a white ball and removed it from the vessel, 
which has in it 30 balls, 7 of them white, we know that the 
conditions of a fresh draw are changed and we know exactly 
by how much ; on the other band if we restore the ball we 
are equally certain that the conditions are the same as before, 
that the second draw is a res integra so to speak and its 
chances the same as those of the first. It is to the latter 
not to the former case that the problem now before us cor- 
responds; the mere fact of transmission, taken in itself, 
cannot cause me to transmit something eise than I have 
heard ; so far as the mere transmission goes there would be 
not a mere probability but an actual certainty that the last 
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hearer will accurately receive the original Statement. Thus 
the falsification of a Statement depends not on the number 
of times it has been passed on but on the size and sort of 
errors made in it each time it has been passed on ; conse- 
quently our knowledge of the number of times it has passed 
from mouth to mouth will only help us to estimate its trust- 
worthiness, if the size of the various errors be either constant 
or a regulär function of that number. There is not the least 
groimd for assummg any such thing; we see it to be quite 
the rcYerse if we really reflect on the very various cases 
which may occur. The eye-witness A may or may not have 
wished to communicate aright what he has rightly observed ; 
bis hearer B has or has not understood him aright, or he 
may hare understood him and yet desire to band it on him- 
self in £ distorted form ; a third person C, who intended to 
distort ifresh what he already misunderstood, may chance 
to hit upon the actual truth in what he communicates. If 
we consider all these possible conditions we see clearly that 
the trustworthiness of a communication in no way depends 
in any regulär manner merely on the number of times it has 
passed from mouth to mouth. We disregard these con- 
ditions because we are ignorant of them ; but if we had the 
power of knowing them all the question would answer itself 
and we diould not need to calculate it at all. All we can 
do in th^ matter therefore is to make utterly arbitrary as- 
sumptior^ in regard to all these conditions, which would be 
tantamoint to bringing the whole thing down to the level of 
arithmetical examples, which had no bearing on or applica- 
tion to Ral events. Such would be the foUowing sort of 
calculation : say that we hear and in turn report anything 
with sucL accuracy as to deduct one tenth of its credibility ; 
then afte* the 2oth repetition of the Statement its credibility 
would orly be 0-9^° = 0-1216, only a little more than 7, of 
what it vas originally. Here all is arbitrary assumption; 
it is arbtrary to assume that the credibility diminishes in 
geometri:al progression, instead of arithmetical ; the latter 
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is quite as conceivable. No less arbitrary is it to suppose 
at all, that the exponent or difference of term from term 
must be equal ; the result too which we thus reach his no 
meaning ; it might perhaps be true of frivolous street-gossip, 
but as regards serious historical traditions it is a gross 
exaggeration of the rate at which their untrustworthiness 
increases. 

4. Given certain facts we have to conjecture their true 
causes; we must calculate the probabifity with which the 
given effects would foUow from the various possible causes, 
and select that cause as the true one on presupposition of 
which the facts would most naturally foUow. I dnw four 
times in succession from a bag, and draw from it 3 white 
and I black ball, restoring the ball each time, and tle ques- 
tion is asked what number of balls of each sort mist the 
bag most probably have contained in order to give this 
result. In order to answer the question we must kiow the 
whole number of balls in the bag, in order that we may be 
able to State the number of conceivable combinations 
capable of causing the given result. Suppose thsre were 
4 altogether. Now to account for the result at all there 
must be at least i white and i black ; how many more of 
each kind remains indefinite ; there are 3 possible combi- 
nations, which we can assume : 3 whites + i black. 2 whites 
+ 2 black, I white + 3 black. For these 3 comMnations 
the chances of drawing a white are respectively \^ V^, V^, 
of drawing a black y^, y^, y^ ; the Joint chances however of 
drawing in 4 successive draws 3 whites and i blacl« become 
on these various assumptions ^1^^ ^Vase» ^Uh^\ consequently 
the first assumption, that 3 whites and i black bal were in 
the bag, is the most likely; at the same time the fractions 
got give the particular probability which each of :he other 
two possesses. A very simple consideration confrms this 
Solution. Had the bag had in it but a Single whit^ accord- 
ing to the third hypothesis, we must in 4 dravs have 
grasped it 3 times, while we only once grasped a Hack ball 
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out of three which offered themselves, — a supposition ob- 
viously less probable than four draws in which each ball has 
its tum. It may be noticed that this calculation of course 
presupposes that the different causes, which we can assume 
in Order to account for the given facts, in themselves possess 
equal probability; this was the case here so far as any dis- 
tribution of the two colours among the 4 balls was in itself 
quite as possible as any other ; where the probabilities of 
the causes are not equal, due account must be taken of the 
same in our calculations. 

5. When we see the same result repeat itself under the 
same general condition B we are led to expect it to occur 
again if B recürs. The chance of its really doing so admits 
of being calculated. A bag has in it two balls and it is 
found that so often as we draw we always get balls of one 
colour, say white, so that the colour of the other ball re- 
mains unknown to us. Hence we expect to get a white 
upon drawing a third time, supposing ourselves to have 
drawn twice. How shall we measure the probability of our 
expectation? One ball must be white, so that there are 
only two possibilities, either the other is black or both are 
white. Now two whites have already been drawn in two 
draws, and the probability that this which has happened 
would happen becomes on the first assumption V^, on the 
second = i ; consequently the odds in favour of the rival 
assumptions stand to each other as i : 4 and as their sum 
must be = i, the first must be put = Vg, the other = Vg. 
In case we make a third draw the odds in favour of the 
white are V2 on the first assumption and i on the second ; 
the sum of the favourable chances presented by both as- 
sumptions taken together is thus Vg . Va + Ve . i = Vio- I^ ^^is 
case the actual event had occurred and we only knew and 
calculated the a priori chance which it had of occurring 
under two rival presuppositions as to its conditions ; but 
even where we have not this knowledge, we may draw an 
inference as to the chance that an event will recur from the 
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number of times we have actually observed it occur. Sup- 
pose we are quite Ignorant of its conditions and grounds and 
only know that an event E has once occurred under certain 
conditions, say at some critical moment of time /, it may at 
first sight seem as if the chance of its occurring a second 
time under the same conditions was exactly as great as its 
Chance of not occurring at all. But this is a miscalculation ; 
were it true the observed fact of its having once occurred 
would be ignored in our calculation, and as the same re- 
flexion might be fairly made after the event had occurred 
for the n^ time, we might find ourselves in the absurd 
Position of maintaining that the fact of an event having 
occurred even an infinite number of times did not make its 
occurrence next time any more likely than it would have 
been, if it had never yet occurred at all. This however 
would be evidently paradoxical ; for every fresh repetition 
of an event is a fresh and additional testimony»to the con- 
tinuance of the unknown causes on which it depends, and 
so strengthens the probability of its occurring again. Our 
conclusion therefore in regard to the first case must be this ; 
that E will not occur is in itself just as likely as that it will ; 
but for the existence of causes which bring about E we have 
the testimony of this one observed case of its occurrence ; 
for the existence of causes which prevent E we have no- 
thing but the bare possibility. We consequently have two 
reasons for expecting E to recur, where we have only one for 
expecting it not to, as the two chances stand to one another 
in the ratio 2:1, while their sum must = i, the chance that 
E will recur = V3. In general therefore, if an event -£* or a 
particular cyclical course of like events -£'has been observed 
m times without any exception, the probability that E will 

happen again in the same way is = ; in this fraction 

the denominator represents the sum of conceivable cases, 
since after m real cases have occurred there are always two 
additional cases, which we can think of as occurring, y\L, the 
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repetition or non-repetition oi E) the numerator as usual 
denotes the number of favourable chances. I think this 
simple deduction of the formula will satisfy the reader ; it is 
to me as convincing as the more obscure analysis, by which 
it is usually obtained. One sees that as m increases the 
fiaction approaches nearer and nearer to unity, and so it 
becomes more and more nearly certain that E will recur. 
The example usually adduced is that as the alternation of 
day with night has been now historically attested for 5000 
years, the probability of the same alternation recurring to-day 
= 1,826,214: 1,826,215 ; that is one may bet 1,826,214 to 
I on its occurring again. Now if it is true of calculations of 
probability in general that they do not express what will 
actually occur in the future, but only the degree of subjective 
confidence, which we repose in their occurrence ; it is in a 
certain sense doubly true of these cases, as we clearly feel 
when »« is a very small number. For then the assumption 
from which we Start is that the number m of cases in which 
E has been observed to occur testifies with a certainty pro- 
portional to the magnitude of m to the continuance on the 
next occasion of the causes favourable to E\ and this 
assumption is itself but a probability, the strength of which 
is somewhat arbitrary, and of which we only know that it 
increases ivith the increase of m. Properly therefore the 
formula would not directly measure the probability that 
E will recur, but the probability of this probability, which 
comes to this, that not only the value to be assigned to« 
the probability, but also our confidence in this value 
approaches nearer and nearer to certainty as m indefinitely 
increases. 

6. A future event may be fraught with good or evil for us, 
and it is usually a sense of these consequences to ourselves^ 
which impels us to gauge the strength of our confidence in 
its happening. We shall shape our motives and actions 
according to its strength, and these will therefore depend 
doubly on the likelihood of the event E and on the com- 
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parative amount of the advantage we hope to derive from 
it. If we multiply the probability of E into the amount of 
attendant advantage we get what we term matkematical ex- 
pedation^ which thus admits of being precisely determined. 
Let a game be so arranged that the player gets two thalers 
if on the first toss he throws heads and five thalers if 
he throws first tails then heads. The probability of the 
former case is = Vj, its expectation —^/^, 2 ] the probability 
of the second case is = V^ , its expectation = y^ . 5 ; lastly 
the aggregate expectation of winnings when play begins can 
only be the sum V^ of these two expectations ; for though 
the two lucky cases exclude one another according to the 
arrangement, yet the expectation of winning must clearly be 
greater when both the two prizes are offered than when only 
one, and the expectation of the one must be exactly left 
over, if the expectation of the other is reduced to nothing 
by the gradual diminution of the prize assigned to it. The 
same reasoning would apply, if it were agreed that the player 
should receive two thalers if he threw heads the first time, 
and then another five in case tails foUowed. The two 
winning cases are then compatible with each other, but here 
too all that can be won is either two or seven thalers, and 
the Chance of winning either is V^. In this case then as in 
the former V^ of a thaler represents the aggregate expecta- 
tion of the player and the utmost he can reasonably stake 
upon it. Suppose again that of different events -£*, E^, E^, 
which we may expect, some are fraught with evil, others with 
good consequences to us ; in that case it is easy to see that 
the aggregate expectation which we may entertain, if by our 
own actions we are willing to risk their happening, must 
equal the difference between the sum of the mathematical 
expectations of the favourable events and the sum of the 
expectations of the unfavourable ones. If this difference be 
a negative quantity it expresses the magnitude of the risk we 
run or, more correctly speaking, the magnitude of the anxiety 
we should feel. This principle is wide and important in its 
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applications ; by means of it we are not only able to deter- 
mine what bets and games of chance are fair and equitable 
— 2L sort of calculation we could as well do without as we 
can do without its object — ^but it also assists us in arranging 
the most serious public and private business, such as the 
management of finances, the undertakings of trade and the 
Organisation of all sorts of insurance companies. 

7. This is the place to mention one other idea. Even 
the mathematical expectation of an event does not deter- 
mine its value for us irrespectively of our own condition 
before it occurs ; in judging of its real value for us we must 
take this condition into account. A moment's joy to the 
miserable or a trifling gift to the poor is of greater value 
than a firesh triumph to the fortunate or splendid winnings 
to the rieh. No doubt as a matter of fact one that has 
much is wont to desire so much the more, but in this 
respect logic takes the point of view of equity, according 
to which it ought not to be so : in assuming as a self-evident 
principle that the relative value of an advantage bears an 
inverse ratio to the advantages of the position to which it is 
added, it expresses the Standard according to which a man 
seems to be justified in desiring to improve his condition, 
when the good things available for this improvement have 
also to satisfy the wants of others. This general law does 
not admit of being mathematically applied, unless all the 
advantages of a Situation and all the good things requisite 
in Order to better it admit of being mathematically com- 
pared ; it is therefore chiefly of use in regard to the increase 
of a capital, which can be expressed in money. Let V be 
a capital which we have already got, and z the addition 
which it is to receive : then this increase of V may always 
be regarded as the sum of an infinite number of smaller 
increments each of the size dz\ the relative value however 
of each subsequent («+i)*^ augmentation by a ^jsr is in 
inverse proportion to the size of V as already enhanced 
by the preceding increments, that is to V+ndz, and would 
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k . dz 

thus =-F7 T- • In this formula ^ is a specific coefficient, 

V -\- ndz ^ 

which differs with the different sorts of cumulative advantage, 

but is constant for all z of the same kind and does not 

admit of further determination in the abstract; and as it 

forms a common factor in all values which we can compare 

we omit it in what foUows. The relative value of the 

Aggregate increase by z is then the integral of this ex- 

pression, in which we must replace n d z hy values of z 

ranging from o up to ^ : it is therefore 

= log(F+^)~-logr. 

In accordance with this formula we should find that for a 

-capital /^= looo the relative values of the increase when 

z = looo, = 2000, = 3000, = 4000, are approximately i, 

1.6, 2, 2.3: that is to say, they grow very much more 

slowly than do the increments themselves. For the different 

<:apitals V = 1000, = 2000, = 3000, = 4000, the relative 

values of the increase, when each is augmented by jsr = 1000, 

•are approximately 0*30 1, 0-176, 0-125, 0*09 7. When we 

have thus calculated the relative values of the advantages 

which some event will bring us, we may multiply them by 

the Chance there is of their ever being attained which we 

V+z 
will call m : by this means we get m log ( „ ) for our 

Moral expectation of them, i. e. the mathematical expectation 
of these advantages reduced to their relative values; and 
this is what in all sorts of enterprises determines the amount 
of risk we may prudently incur in view of some prospective 
advantage. We have assumed the factor m to be constant 
however high z is; it may be so, but it may also be a 
function of ;8: or of ^ H- jsr, in which case of course it is to 
be included under the integral sign and brought into the 
integration. In point of fact there are many sorts of under- 
takings in which while the first success is hard to win, 
subsequent successes become easier and easier, or in which 
the possibility of further success diminishes with the increase 
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of what has been won. Lastly the formulae do not help us 
to measure all that one may wish to measure. By treating 
z only as the sum of dz^ without taking account of the 
time / which it takes to achieve the summation, they neglect 
the distinction between gradual and sudden improvements. 
The real, actual, or physical values of the two may be the 
same, but their psychical effect, or, to put it simply, the 
pleasure they occasion, may be different, and this after all 
enters as a factor into the idea of the comparative value of 
an advantage. Let us assume first that the extent to which 
a particular satisfaction admits of being further enhanced 

= — , if Frepresents the degree of satisfaction of the same 

sort to which one has already attained ; and secondly that 
the increase in the satisfaction generated remains propor- 
tional to the size z of the sudden increase in the advantage ; 

z 
then — will measure the pleasure due to the accession of z, 

But it is easy to see that these are not the only conceivable 
assumptions; it might even possibly be found that the 
eventual enjoyment is also a function of m^ i.e. of the 
Chance that z will occur : we might perhaps be more deeply 
affected on winning a satisfaction, of which we had almost 
despaired, than on winning one of even greater comparative 
value that was more probable. 

283. The last Observation just touched upon problems 
which have not as yet been brought within the ränge of 
calculation, though there is nothing to prevent their being 
so brought, if an advance in psychological knowledge should 
ever afford us starting-points from which to grapple with 
them. Other problems there are to which it is but an idle 
play of words to try to apply the calculus of chances. For 
although this method of inference does Start from our 
ignorance of the special grounds, which condition a par- 
ticular event, still it makes certain presuppositions, which 
we cannot neglect. In the first place it presupposes the 
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tniths logical and mathematical, of which we must make 
use in order to be able to calculate at all. The tnith of 
special laws, limited in their action to a group of facts, the 
non-existence of which is just as conceivable as is their 
existence, may, as we shall presently see, be proved by 
means of calculation; but from what basis could one 
legitimately Start to show the law of identity or the doctrine 
of disjunctive judgments to be more or less probable ? The 
very simplest determination of any probability presupposes 
a disjunction of all possible cases to be given, that each of 
these cases is identical with itself and not the same as any 
other, and that each of them is exclusive of the rest. It 
foUows that before we set about to prove an event, or a 
State, or a series of events to be probable, we must have 
presupposed the particular content in question to be part 
and parcel of a .world, in which universal laws demarcate 
what is true from what is untnie, what is possible from what 
is impossible, what may easily occur from what may not. 

But the calculus of probabilities is subject to other 
limitations besides these. The object, which its problems 
concem, must be regarded by it as not merely thinkable 
in the abstract; it must also presuppose the presence of 
conditions, which necessitate the realisation of one of the 
disjoined cases to the exclusion of the rest; to use the 
language of its formulae there must always be a certainty 
= I, which is the sum of all the probabilities of the par- 
ticular cases, which we can think of. This was noticeable 
in our examples throughout. If a die has been thrown or 
if two have been, we can determine the respective chance 
of any of the particular cases which may result ; but unless 
we specify how many dice are to fall and how many times 
in succession, it is quite impossible to determine the scope 
of the disjoined possibilities and the unity by reference to 
which the chances of each are to be severally measured. 
It follows that we can only calculate such events as depend 
on one another within a regularly ordered world ; ultimate 
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factSy which contain an independent absolute being of their 
own, we cannot calculate. It would be mere senseless play 
of wit to reason thus : prior to all existence there is the 
same chance of the existence of something as of nothing ; 
but one or the other must take place ; therefore the chance 
of something existing is =V2: but this something would 
necessarily be either one or many; consequently the chance 
of there being many elements is Yj, and the chance of 
there being one is V**« lastly assuming that there are n 
elements, they may be all alike, or some different, or all 
different; the case of these being all alike would be but 
one of the m cases which would thus arise, and consequently 

its probability is = . Prior to all existence, we must 

4 ^ 

observe, there can exist no ingenious spirit to institute such 
a calculation of what will be ; could we conceive however 
of such a spirit as existing outside the world and speculating 
as to whether it is likely to come into existence or no, still 
that nothing would involve no condition of any sort, which 
would necessitate a real settlement of the alternative pre- 
sented in thought between being and not being, so that 
the end of the whole matter would still be nothing. But 
suppose the alternative to have been somehow settled in 
favour of being, this being could not possibly be some- 
thing, which were merely thinkable in abstracto', it 
must be capable of existing and can only be some 
determinate being, which excludes all other thinkable 
being. Such determinate being would from the very 
beginning have a certainty of its own = i, while the 
probability of all other kinds of being would be not 
exactly = o, so much as an idea without any assignable 
meaning. It would be different if we wished to determine 
the probability of these ultimate facts from given data: 
on the assumption that all reality is bound together by 
kw, these given data would (not as the ground of their 
reality, but as the source of our knowledge of them) con- 

Logic, Vol. II. K 
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stitute a condition which would compel us to assume the 
one or other form of those ultimate facts to the exclusion 
of the rest. 

284. There is one other point we shall do well to bear in 
mind. In probability we have after all no more than a 
tneasure of the confidence we may legitimately place in the 
occurrence of an event, before it has occurred. After it has 
occurred however what was previously its greater or less 
probability does not continue to attach to it as a permanent 
property, from which we may regressively draw some other 
conclusion in regard to the causes of its being realised than 
just this that they have actually come about. We are 
victims of all sorts of illusions on this point. For example 
an event E occurs, which on previous calculation was very 
unlikely to occur as compared with a whole class of cases, 
which for the convenience of thought we gather into one 
and coUectively oppose to it as a second rival case non-^ ; 
in such a case we are apt to imagine that not only a special 
and peculiar but a higher cause was necessary in order to 
bring about E. To take ^ common instance : some object 
is of little significance, almost unknown and seldom spoken 
of. We stumble on its name once, after which it meets our 
eye again and again in conversation, in books, in periodi- 
cals ; here is a coincidence, the chance of which, if calcu- 
lated beforehand, was infinitely small and we call it a very 
Strange incident. But a moment's reflexion will convince 
US that there is very little strangeness about it; how in- 
finitely more numerous are the cases in which the incident 
does not turn up than those in which it does ! How many 
names just catch our ear once without ever being repeated 
in such a way that their repetition strikes us as odd ! To 
put what I mean in a perfectly general way, let us suppose 
there to exist some condition B or some group B of different 
but co-operant conditions ; these according to the different 
and in the abstract equally possible variable attitudes, which 
they can assume towards each other, would bring about a 
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number n of difierent results E] the probability of each 

individiial JE is then = - and by consequence the same as 

that of every other determinate E^ but, if n be infinitely 
gieat, infinitely small as compared with the probability that 
Ä«y one indifferently of all the remaining n—\ events will 
happen, which we coUectively oppose to it. But the latter, 
the coUective probability has another significance than the 
former — the individual, for all the « — i events cannot be 
realised, but only one of them to the exclusion of the rest. 

A £unous instance will illustrate the extent to which we 
may be led astray by such false comparison of things, which 
are essentially different The planetary System, according 
to Laplace, and so far as he knew it, consists of 1 1 planets 
and 18 satellites ; we are acquainted with the revolutions of 
the sun, of xo of the planets, of the moons of Jupiter, of 
Satum's ring and of one of his satellites ; the rotations of 
these bodies together with their revolutions form a group of 
43 moVements in the same direction; would we assume 
that this uniformity is all a matter of chance, we find on 
calculating it that the probability of such an assumption 
being true is something less than unity divided by four 
biliions. I have no doubt that fresh advances in astro- 
nomical science will leave this number substantially correct, 
but what follows ? Simply that the particular cause or group)- 
ing of caüses adequate to produce this State of things is or 
has been real. It does not follow that this grouping of 
causes itself requires any other cause than just that so-called 
Chance, by which we mean no more than that the mutual 
lelations of several realities, which we presume to form a 
group, may without contradiction be combined in an infinite 
nmnber of ways. Out of all these four biliions of possible 
cases never more than a Single one can be realised, and no 
matter which of them it be, we shall feel just the same 
surprise at its happening in particular as we should have at 
any other of the four biliions, had // happened. The case 

K 2 
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would be utterly different, if all those other dispositions of 
events really formed a Single second case, capable of being 
realised as such ; in that case its chance, denoted by four 
billions, would have at least admitted of being directly 
compared with the probability of the other case, i.e. with 
unity, although even then the sort of conclusion would not 
have been justified but only rendered more attractive. No 
doubt a plausible attempt may be made to justify the re- 
duction of the whole number of cases to a single pair of 
alternatives ; nothing, it may be said, but this given disposi- 
tion of all masses and motions could secure the stability of 
the planetary System and the continuance of its movements ; 
no one of the million other arrangements would have served 
to produce this State of equilibrium. We concede all this, 
but might it not be also pleaded in favour of each of the 
other arrangements, that it too had in störe for the planetary 
System a particular destiny of its own, that on presupposition 
of it alone among the many millions of possible presupposi- 
tions could that peculiar destiny be fulfiUed, so that if the 
uniqueness of the result constitutes a claim to a higher 
origin each of these rival dispositions may with equal right 
prefer such a claim ? It would seem then as if it was not 
the unique result as such, but the unique result which was 
better than its fellows, which finally prevailed. But why 
should superiority in itself constitute improbability ? And 
after all would this case which ultimately prevailed be better 
than others? No doubt as things are our blood is ever 
fresh and new, yet at the expense of for ever circulating in 
the same forms ; but is it really and without qualification a 
finer thing that it should circulate as it does than that it 
should not ? The perpetual repetition of these forms may 
no doubt appear very grand to us to-day, to-morrow may it 
not strike us as rather tedious? Would it not be a finer 
thing if the planetary System were not in such stable 
equilibrium, if all its relations were for ever changing, so 
that Vegetation and natural beauty, animals and man should 
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develope in ever new and interesting forms and history be 
really the history of a progress, of a manifest advance, 
instead of the chronicle of a cycle of ever-recurring events ? 
And to conclude, inasmuch as the heavens are infinite, 
may not all the millions of differently ordered Systems be 
actually realised therein? With us the System of equili- 
brium, at unknown distances the rest? And then surely 
our own System would only possess such reality as its 
probability entitles us to claim for it, it would be but one 
among millions. 

286. Thus far we viewed the calculation of chances as a 
mere means of ascertaining accurately the confidence we 
niay repose in the occurrence of future events. There now 
arises a natural desire to know how far these previous calcu- 
lations are as a rule confirmed by the actual course of 
events. The answer usually made is that the more numer- 
ous the cases, which make an event F possible, the more 
closely does the number of times it actually occurs tend to 
coincide with the number calculated. We can only get an 
answer that is at all trustworthy by means of experiments of 
the simplest kind, in which care is taken to restore after 
each m^ experiment the group B of conditions, upon which 
each particular case T^depends, in such a way as to leave 
the composition of B exactly the same after as before that 
experiment, differenced only by the variations, whose in- 
fluence on the net result of the series of experiments it is 
the very object of our enquiry to ascertain ; taking care 
at the same time to prevent the entrance of any alien cause 
not implied in the idea of such Variation, whether that cause 
consists in extemal circumstances or in a change of the 
object of the experiment or in unfair intervention, on the 
part of the person experimenting. These conditions are 
fiilfilled in experiments made with dice. We calculate before- 
hand that, if two dice are thrown once, the chance of getting 
a particular combination of points, e. g. 5 . 6 = Vu = 0056, 
which for a thousand throws would be 56 ; if now 
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we make trial of these looo throws one after another, and 
find, as in fact has been found to be the case, that the 
specified combination occurs 50 times, we see that this 
number already approximates pretty clearly to the number 
calculated ; yet more when in 10,000 throws it rises to 570. 
Each Single throw in such a case depends, if we leave out 
of account the uniform or changing resistance of the air, on 
the foUowing conditions : on the velocity with which and 
the angle at which the die impinges on the receiving plate, 
upon the position of its sides and corners at the moment of 
impact, upon its own elasticity and on that of the plate. 
We may regard the last of these conditions as constant, for 
as we should expect from a calculation of its probability, 
the die will extremely seldom touch the same point of the 
plate, so that the elasticity of the point of impact will not 
change to any appreciable extent, if it was the same to begin 
with for all points of the plate. If, however, we would still 
regard it as variable, it may be included, just as well as the 
slight and gradual changes in the shape and elasticity of the 
die, among the variations of the conditions, the effect of 
which is being investigated ; for since the two changes do 
not depend on each other, but may co-operate, they do not 
when taken together favour one particular throw more than 
another, but favour now one now another indifierently. 
The first-named condition, the velocity and direction of the 
die, depends of course on the movement of the band that 
casts it ; but were one even disposed to favour a particular 
throw by this means, one could hardly do so effectually ; 
for after we have obtained a particular throw, we neither 
retain a clear recollection of the group of muscular feelings, 
which accompanied it, nor are we able to reproduce the 
exact movements, on which those feelings depended, so as 
to exactly copy the throw ; and the least deviation would 
have the effect of favouring some other combination of 
points than what we wished to throw. These very changes 
therefore of our movements are among tbe Icgitimate 
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Tariations of the conditions of the result we are investi- 
gating. 

The same advantages are presented by a rotating drum, 
into which m white and/ black balls are introduced and into 
which each time we have drawn we re-introduce the ball 
drawn before drawing again. If we then tum the drum we 
do not of course restore exactly the same position to the 
balls, which they had before we drew, but still we only 
produce one of the variations of this position, with the in- 
fluence of which we wish to become acquainted. If we 
distinguish the whole condition B^ upon which the event F 
in each separate case depends, into a constant and a variable 
element, we may say that in the ürst case the shape of the 
die forms the constant element as does the number of black 
and white balls in the second, while the variable element 
consists in the first case of the velocity and direction of the 
die, in the second case of the relative positions of the balls 
and the direction given to the band in drawing. If we 
actually make the second experiment the result obtained is 
similar ; the greater the number of draws the more nearly 
does the ratio between the numbers of the white and black 
balls drawn approach to the ratio between the numbers m 
and/, in which they were present in the drum. 

286. Theoretical considerations have been based on the 
results of these experiments, which I cannot persuade my- 
self are correct. A vicious circle is involved in all attempts 
to show that the results mentioned occur alwajrs with an 
inteiiigibie necesstty. In the first place one cannot argue 
firom m series of experiments, in which we have really 
obtained it, to its being obtained in every (w + i)*^ series, 
so long as the unknown variations of the conditions, which 
have there produced the said result and would produce it 
here, are individually subject to no rule whatever. For the 
idea that they will at least on ths whole continue to com- 
pensate themselves in the same way here as there — and it is 
only on this condition that the attempted universalisation 
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of the observed results would be permissible— this idea, I 
say, has no objective validity, nor is it to be deduced from 
anything we already know to be real ; it is indeed simply a 
way of expressing our subjective and almost tautological 
maxim, that that is most likely to occur in reality, which 
previous calculation shows to be most likely, Provided, 
that is to say, no uniform cause gives the preference to one 
of the possible cases of the kind F over another, we must 
ascribe the same chance of being realised to all cases, which 
in their idea are co-ordinate or equally possible ; in which 
case all that is meant by saying that some particular fact or 
event is to be expected as most probable is just this, that in 
a great number of experiments the actual number of times a 
case F occurs is equal to the calculated number. If this 
expectation is verified in m series of experiments, that has 
actually occurred m times, which before the occurrence was 
the most probable: but it does not therefore become a 
demonstrable necessity that it should again occur in every 
{m + 1)*^ series of experiments ; that indeed remains the 
most likely thing we can expect, when we are brought face 
to face wlth this new series of experiments, but it may 
always tum out to have been a wrong expectation. 

In the second place no Single series of experiments can 
really comprise an infinite number of experiments ; it must 
always stop short at some finite number, however large 
it be. Thus it can never be a real fact of Observation, 
that the number of actual realisations of F approximates 
without limit to the calculated number as n increases : it 
is always an inference from the facts. Now assuming 
that in n experiments we reach a point at which the two 
numbers coincide or that they have so nearly coincided 
that their difference need not be considered, it would 
be a very arbitrary procedure to break off the series just 
at this point. It is obvious that the law of such equality or 
approximation comes true if we continue the series tili 
it comes true and no longer. But what if we prolong the 
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series? Possibly the theoretical and the real results will 
converge stiU more ; possibly again each additional round 
of n experiments will have the same or nearly the same 
result as the first had, and the difference d will not be 
sensibly diminished by prolonging the series : and to these 
possibilities we may add any other less regulär succession 
as also possible. Only these different suppositions have 
not the same amount of probability ; so long as we con- 
sistently avoid presupposing any constant cause, which 
in a series of experiments to be made might give one 
case F a preponderance over others, our most probable 
assumption is merely, that as n goes on increasing the 
number of observed realisations of F will continually ap- 
proximate to the number of them calculated beforehand. 
If in a large though limited number n of experiments 
this expectation is not verified, a constant or uniform 
condition may be chargeable with the result, though it 
may also be due to the combination on no principle of 
variable conditions. As often however as our expectations 
are verified by what really occurs, we are presented with 
a fact^ at which we cannot feel any surprise just because 
it was beforehand not improbable, but still a fact of which 
we can just as little prove that it was necessary as we 
can prove of the verification of any mathematical chance 
that it was necessary. In the experiment with the drum 
and balls an uniform proportion gradually revealed itself 
between the numbers of the differently coloured balls 
drawn; I cannot believe that this uniformity is really 
explicable^ if that means anything more than probable. 
The distinction made between the constant and the vari- 
able or accidental causes which jointly produce an effect 
is a very true and significant one, but this is not in my 
opinion the place to appeal to it. It is argued that 
however irregulär the successive arrangements of the balls 
may be, there still remains one constant element, namely 
the unchanging proportion of white to black balls; this 
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in a great number of draws tnust make itself feit by 
producing some constant effect: for there is no reason 
to suppose that just where the band alights balls of one 
colour will be found oftener than in proportion to their 
relative number: if such were found to be the case, we 
must, it is argued, break with our supposition and assume 
some constant collateral cause which favours that colour. 
Against this view it may be objected that the constant 
causes spoken of could not make themselves feit by merely 
being there, but only so far as they act. In the experiments 
with dice the shape of the die and the position • of its 
centre of gravity were such constant causes and both took 
effect in each single case. In virtue of the former the 
die could only fall on six sides and not on a seventh, 
in virtue of the latter it could not help falling on one of its 
sides instead of Coming to rest on one of its angles or 
comers ; on which of its sides it should fall, however, was 
just what these constant causes did not determine. It is 
the same with the experiments with balls in a drum ; two of 
the conditions are constant; firstly the colours are only 
white and black, so that no blue or red ball can be drawn ; 
secondly their numbers m and p are constant, though the 
relative numbers of the few balls which come with in reach 
of the band each time it draws are none the less to be 
classed as variable elements in the condition; hence it 
foUows that this constant condition, the ratio m :/, does not 
take effect, though it actually exists. I do not therefore 
see the necessity of assuming — what contradicts our pre- 
supposition— a constant collateral cause to account for the 
apparent anomaly of a different proportion of balls being 
drawn to what is in the um. On the contrary all that is 
needed to produce such a result is that the positions of 
the balls should be changed on no principle, and such 
irregulär change is just what we presuppose and try ta 
bring about by turning the drum. Such change of their 
positions renders possible every and any combination of 
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the balls, makes it possible even that all the balls of one 
colour should be missed and even that this exclusion of 
one colour should be repeated over and over again in 
successive experiments, everything being designedly so ar- 
ranged that each (w + i)<Ji» experiment is entirely independ- 
ent of the tffi^. All that can be said against this is that 
it is the reverse of probable; all that is probable is that 
the number of times a ball of a particular colour is grasped 
will tally with the number of balls of that colour which 
there are in the um. But this too is no more than a 
probability ; if it be nearly verified by experience we have 
got a fact, not inexplicable, inasmuch as we see quite well 
how easily the causes which contribute to that result may 
come together, but not explicable in the sense that one 
could demonstrate both that and how they must thus coin- 
cide in the long run of cases, whereas, when the cases are 
few in number, there is no must about it. 

287. In the foregoing examples we were cognisant of 
the nature of the constant causes as well as of the extent 
to which those which were not constant might vary ; hence 
we could in anticipation of experience make assumptions 
as to how often an event they conditioned would occur^ 
and find our assumptions verified by experience. We now 
tum to events of which we know neither the constant nor 
the variable causes, but which we observe to occur over 
and over again. What conclusions can we draw from the 
regularity with which they occur? Here we know neither 
how many are the cases, which are barely possible, nor how 
many chances in favour of the event in question there may 
be among them. The only distinction we make is between 
the occurrence or non-occurrence of jE, regarding as cases, 
in which its occurrence is possible, all those which realise the 
particular centres of relation, which being given make E 
intelligible, and comparing with the numbers of these the 
number of cases in which it is realised. The constant and 
variable causes on which blindness depends are hidden 
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from us; but the number of cases in which this defect 
may owing to those causes occur is equal to the number of 
the Population. If we compare with the entire number 
of persons belonging to one generation the total number 
of blind people among them and conceive of this com- 
parison being extended over several generations, we can 
quite See how it would transpire, whether such a constant 
ratio is on the whole to be found between the two numbers, 
as would point to the presence of a group of constant causes 
favourable to blindness in the mass of men, but in the in- 
dividual modified in their effects by variable causes. But 
this is not all ; in most cases it will probably need a con- 
siderable length of time for the variable causes to realise 
themselves by tums in such completeness that they cancel 
each other's influence and allow the constant ones to assert 
themselves. Hence it is usual to try and discover units of 
time, in which the ratio of the actual to the possible cases 
of E becomes the same, due regard being had of course 
to the periodical changes to which the number of the latter 
are liable. Now the year happens to be the particular unit 
of time during which most of the variable conditions, which 
affect men at all generally, run through the cycle of their 
possible values, and so the first question to ask in investi- 
gations referring to human afTairs is naturally this : within 
these Units of time does the ratio of the actual to the 
conceivable cases of E remain uniform or approach to 
uniformity? The ans wer to all these questions may just as 
well be negative as affirmative. If an event E occurs at 
all frequently during a certain period of time, there must 
be within that period some constant cause of it, at least 
in the sense that some ratio exists, which to a definite 
extent promotes the combination of variable causes which 
favours E. Then as often as an unit of time recurs and 
the same proportion of real cases to possible ones is repro- 
duced, so often are we warranted in the regressive inference, 
that that constant cause has existed. But it is not at once 
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clear how we can argue forwards, that for the next equal 
interval of time the same proportion will hold good as a 
predetermined law. Such an assumption can only be re- 
garded as the safest rule to go by in judging of the future, 
when no data are known pointing to the intervention 
of some change in those unknown conditions. If the 
rule holds good as foreseen we are justified in once 
more making the same regressive inference as before, 
and sure enough the oftener we can make it, the 
oftener that is the rule is confirmed by the facts, so 
much the stronger becomes the probability, that the 
group of conditions, which has remained constant over 
so many units of time, will remain unchanged for the 
future. To more than this probability however we can 
never attain, and so it is very unsafe to characterise the 
results of such observations as laws of what happens, or 
actually to speak, as we sometimes do, of laws of big 
numbers, as if the mere bigness of a number of compared 
cases must of necessity introduce a regularity in the course 
of a certain class of events, which has no independent 
foundation in the nature of those events and their con- 
ditions. A law, as we have seen, is an hypothetical judg- 
ment and enunciates the necessary validity of a consequent 
provided the antecedent be valid. Statistical laws must 
not aspire to satisfy this definition or they certainly lose 
their value ; for they say no more than this : if in the next 
Unit of time T all known and unknown conditions be as 
in the last, then will the series of all the consequences, 
consequently also the sum total of E^ be the same. Of 
course it will, for if we suppose the past to take place 
over again, it will wear just the same aspect as it wore then. 
Those who talk about Statistical laws no doubt do not mean 
to be guilty of tautology; on the contrary they mean to 
State their antecedent clause categorically, that is, to assert 
that such an identity of all conditions will take place ; 
it is obvious however that such an assertion can never 
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be certain, but only probable. Such propositions there- 
fore are not laws, but analogies^ which extend a proportion, 
which has held good in n cases, to the (n + 1)*^, not proving 
but only assuming that between n and « + 1 there is no 
change in the conditions on which their validity depends. 

288. Among events, which in their frequent recurrence 
depend at once on constant and on variable conditions, may 
be properly classed our own observations^ by which I mean 
the simplest kind of Observation, viz. the measurement of a 
quantity given in an act of perception. Here the constant 
cause consists in the true value of this quantity, for this 
linder entirely similar conditions would always have the 
same effect on our susceptibility. The variable causes are 
the external circumstances and the changes in our psychical 
State, which modify that effect in different ways on different 
occasions of its repetition. To elicit from the different 
measurements thus obtained, the true value of the thing 
measured, would be impossible if we ascribed to the 
measurements made every conceivable degree of inaccuracy : 
that would mean that we thought we might Substitute for 
the values found any others we liked as more correct, and 
that would be stultifying the very idea of a measurement. 
We therefore presuppose that knowledge, aptitude, and 
attention have combined to make the measurements fairly 
trustworthy and only leave a chance of error very small 
compared with the magnitudes themselves which have to 
be measured. Now suppose we wish to determine some 
Single unknown quantity A^ at first every isolated measure- 
ment we have of it must pass muster as a true determination 
of A ; for even if we had doubts of its accuracy we do not 
know how far or in what direction to rectify it and have 
no grounds to go upon. On the other band though the 
quantity Acan only be one and the same, Observation may 
give US different values for it; we have then no absolute 
ground for trusting one value more than another, and as 
we must now suppose all our observations to be more or 
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less erroneous, we are most probably right in fixing its true 
quantity at a value, whose assumption involves the least 
sum of errors in the measured values. The arithmetical 
mean M^ i. e. the sum of all the measured values divided 
by the number of measurements, is thus to be regarded as 
the most probable value of A. The difference between 
this mean M ^nd the true value A is the residuary error, 
which, so long as we have no other accessory conditions by 
which to determine A, cannot be got rid of, but only 
reduced by multiplying the number of equally careful 
observations. 

On the other band if we have repeatedly measured 
different quantities ABC, and are still furnished with other 
conditions, which the values thus obtained must satisfy, it 
may be that the different arithmetical means, which would 
individually give the most probable values of ABC, will not 
coUectively satisfy these accessory conditions, and so stand 
in need of rectification. For example, we may have re- 
peatedly measured the three angles of a triangle and found 
that the sum of the mean values thus obtained amount to 
180°+ d^'y this d^ being incompatible with the nature of a 
triangle will point to an error in the result, which must have 
arisen out of errors in the measurements and can only be 
got rid of by altering the values found. But the reduction 
required may be distributed in very various ways among the 
three measured angles ; and the question arises, what sized 
error may be most probably ascribed to the measurement of 
each angle. This suggests an enquiry based on principles, 
which if not demonstrable a priori are at any rate very 
probable and in harmony with experience, — an enquiry into 
the relative probability of the occurrence of errors in our 
observations generally. In the idea of a careful Observation 
as such there is nothing to imply error at all. The chance 
therefore of our having hit on the truth is always greater 
than the chance of our having fallen into any particular 
error. Similarly it is involved in the presuppositions, on 
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which the eliciting of true values from observations always 
depends, that the chance of large errors is less than that of 
small ones, and the chance of positive errors exactly equal 
to the chance of negative errors of the same size. This 
suggests one way of picturing. the problem. Let a straight 
line be chosen as the axis of abscissae, take in it any 
starting-point to correspond to a total absence of error, and 
from this point let there be divided off in opposite directions 
abscissae +a, +)3, +y, in ascending order of magnitude. 
At the point of no error or zero-point draw to the line an 
Ordinate of any length, sjrmbolical of the chance of there being 
no error : this will be the longest of all the ordinates, and 
all the others, drawn at the points ±a, ±/3 . . will diminish 
in length symmetrically on both sides of it according as the 
errors symbolised by a/3y, the respective chances of which 
they denote, increase in size. But experience at the same 
time teaches us that the chance of errors does not simply 
decrease in the same proportion as their size increases. So 
long as the errors are trifling the chance of them decreases 
less rapidly than their size increases, but the greater they 
are the faster does their decrease in probability outstrip 
their increase in size. Hence the line joining the upper 
extremities of all the ordinates cannot be formed of two 
straight lines, meeting over the zero-point and symmetrically 
approaching the axis of abscissae on both sides, in such a 
way as to form a triangle with a segment of the axis. On 
the contrary the line in question fs a curve, the vertex of 
which lies above the zero-point and which branches out 
therefrom in two symmetrical limbs, which are concave 
towards the axis of abscissae. The course of the curve is 
thus easily followed in the neighbourhood of its vertex, it is 
not so easy to foUow as it approaches the axis. We may 
regard errors of any size as possible, errors of even infinite 
size \ these too will have their degree of probability, in- 
finitesimal though it be ; in consequence each limb of the 
curve must ultimately become convex toward the axis of 
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abscissae and approach it asymptotically. But we need not 
take into account such infinitely large errors ; we may 
consider that in careful Observation, errors which transgress 
by the whole amount of the value to be measured, do not 
occur at all; the curye will then remain concave and cut 
the axis at two points. 

I cannot here go into the lengthy investigations which 
have been instituted with a view to determine more exactly 
the most probable form of these curves, their equation and 
from that the chance that an individual error will occur. 
Still I should Uke to give my reader some idea of the 
means to this end ultimately employed in such speculations, 
though I will not foUow them more closely than my purpose 
requires. I will at once drop out of sight the tracts of the 
curve which approach the axis of abscissae; we are only 
concemed to ascertain the chance of such errors as we 
must expect to fall into even in careful observations, and 
accordingly we shall only consider a short arc of the line, 
which lies on either side of the apex. We have seen that 
this line cannot be a straight line ; the next simplest thing 
to assume is that its equation is of the second degree. The 
symmetrical values of the ordinales on this side and that of 
the zero-point are possible on such an assumption, accord- 
ingly we make it and choose from among the sections of 
the cone, which however all lend themselves to the experi- 
ment, — the circle. Let the longest ordinate r, drawn at the 
zero-point of the abscissae, denote at once the true value of 
the quantity to be measured and the magnitude of the 
probability that this true measurement has been obtained 
in our observations. Let the abscissae +a, ±ß, ±y 
denote the size of the errors by which the different 
measurements diverge from the true value r; for the 
present we think of these as expressed in parts of this true 
value, so that ±,oi.±ß , , . are for r = i proper fractions of 
unity, while if we take r = r they must be replaced by 
±r o, ±r/3 . . . ; finally the ordinate j' which corresponds to 

Logic, Vol. II. L 
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each abscissa denotes the chance there is of that particular 
error in measurement being made, which deviates from the 
true r by the size of this abscissa : if then we assume that 
the equation of the circle holds for the curve in question, 
y is =\/i— jc'-, where x is the general expression for the 
changing values a, /3, y. Now we saw that the chance that 
different and mutually independent events will concur is 
measured by the product of their respective chances. 
Bearing this in mind we shall see that where, as here, we 
are directly compelled to assume a number of errors in our 
measurements, because these do not harmonise with an 
ulterior condition, and where, moreover, various combina- 
tions of errors may be assumed, which would all satisfy this 
condition, that combination of errors is the most likely and 
should be assumed, which allows to the product of the 
individual chances of error the highest value. Now this 
product consists of nothing but factors of the form 
rVi—x^ and it clearly reaches the highest value, when all 
the several factors take on at the same time the highest 
values compatible with the conditions of the problem. This 
happens, when in all factors at once the subtractive elements 
— here the sum a^-^-ß^^-y' — are reduced to a minimum. 
This minimum value presupposes, as one easily finds out, 
that the sum of the errors a + )3 + y . . . = o ; and this can 
only be the case, when these first powers of the errors have 
different signs, and must be the case when the arithmetical 
mean of the observations to which they belong, is taken to 
be the true value r of the quantity to be measured. We 
thus find that this obvious and in simple cases satisfactory 
principle falls within the lines of the process of determining 
r by means of the sum of the Squares of the errors. Now 
suppose we have made m observations of a quantity and 
have derived different arithmetical means from them, by 
crediting them each with this or that error and correcting 
it accordingly; our method seeks to determine that par- 
ticular mean which comes nearest to the truth, inasmuch 
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as it rests on the most probable combination of such 
corrections. 

In the above we have not tried to exhaust the subject, we 
have only just approached it in such a way as to give a 
general idea of what is meant by this method of the ieast 
Squares and of how it came to be called by that name. Our 
brief exposition will not serve as a basis for a number of 
more delicate Solutions, in regard to which as well as in 
regard to the introduction of the calculus the reader must 
be referred to the classical exposition of Gauss and to the 
text-books which found upon that exposition. It must be 
bome in mind that the validity of the method always 
depends on certain very probable though not strictly 
demonstrable presuppositions ; for its füll and adequate 
substantiation we must look to the results to which, 
especially in astronomy, it has led. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Of Elections and Voting. 

289. Elections and voting are processes of framing 
judgments ; judgments, that is, whose validity we mean to 
create by our own decision, and not merely to acknowledge. 
The logical calculus has taken account of these processes in 
various ways. It has been asked what expectation of a just 
verdiot, or of a proper decision, or of a wise election, can 
be based upon different forms of procedure; but, as 
questions like these can never be answered apart from 
special and arbitrary presuppositions of a psychological 
kind, I shall here exclude them, and confine myself to the 
enquiry into the means of attaining what is formally the 
object of all voting, namely, a decision that shall express as 
completely as possible the coUective will of the voters, 
independently of the degree of wisdom that may guide the 
several wills which go to compose it. 

In common life such a coUective will takes the shape of 
public opinion ; and the matter which it affirms or rejects 
has been gradually defined by the countless reciprocal 
influences of all who have the power of manifesting incli- 
nation or aversion. But a logical treatment presupposes 
that the matter in question is already put into shape as a 
definite proposal For a series of proposals F, W^ Z; that the 
expression of will takes place by simple acceptance or re- 
jection of what is so put forward ; and finally that there is a 
definite and limited number ^ of equal votes, to which and 
to no others it belongs to establish the coUective will. 
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280. To take the simplest case: if there is a single 
proposal V put forward, and a decision absolutely must be 
arrived at, the only possible ground of determination is an 
Absolute Majority. It is the only result which cannot help 
occurring either for or against V\ supposing the case of 
equaUty of votes to be provided for by some fixed agree- 
ment as to a casting vote, or as to giving the preference to 
the affirmative or to the negative conclusion. But there 
are great limitations on regarding an absolute majority as 
the true expression of what could rightly be called the 
coUective will of the voters. The several votes are them- 
selves no exhaustive expression of the several wills ; being 
restricted to *Yes' or *No' they have no means of dis- 
tinguishing a decided will for or against from mere accept- 
ance or non-resistance. This constant defect in all voting 
can only be remedied by previous Discussion. This allows 
fitting expression to different intensities of affirmation or 
rejection, and gives scope for the influence of personal 
authority, which has to lose its power in the actual and 
formal voting in which the votes must be counted and not 
weighed. It is for the individuaFs sense of propriety to 
dedde how far in the subsequent giving of the votes 
account is to be taken of the division of feeling for and 
against, which after discussion is at least known to all. 
Other conventional rules, such as the requirement of a 
two-thirds' majority, diminish this evil without removing it ; 
the only unambiguous result would be unanimity, but neither 
it nor the two-thirds' majority can be required without 
-endangering the certainty of Coming to a decision. So 
these two regulations are only appropriate where there are 
other weighty reasons for giving to the conservative pre- 
ference for the existing State which is known, an advantage 
over the impulse to innovations whose result is unknown. 

281. No general reason can be found in Logic for 
<leparting from an equal value for all participating votes; 
but in actual life there have been botl\ fair and unfair 
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reasons constantly operative to attach different weights to 
the votes, so as to ^y^ an advantage whether to greater 
wisdom, or to the more important or the more specially 
menaced interest, or to claims to peculiar preference which 
had some historical origin. It is sometimes done by 
simply counting the Single vote of the preferred person as 
equal to several votes; sometimes by breaking up the 
totality of voters into a number of groups in each of which 
a separate vote is taken, and substituting the majority of 
the majorities which arise in this voting for the absolute 
majority of the total number ; sometimes by having recourse 
to indirect voting, in which each of the groups transfers its 
right to a delegate and leaves the decision to the majority 
of these nominees. 

The first case requires no separate consideration ; the 
last withdraws itself from all logical treatment in cases 
where the deputy so commissioned has to vote indepen- 
dently himself, and not to represent a decision already 
taken by his electors. For the certainty with which the 
result in that case corresponds to the collective will de- 
pends upon the doubtful reliability of the electors' judgment 
in estimating the agreement between their deputy's senti- 
ments and their own. On the other hand, the second case, 
that of division into groups which are to vote separately, 
has the foUowing determinable peculiarities. 

I. If we take the total number S of the votes 
as = 2 ^ . 2 ff, one of these factors indicating the number 
of groups made, and the other the number of votes in each 
group, then (^+i)(«+i) will be the number of votes m. 
the absolute majority of the several absolute majorities 
which result within these groups. And this value remains 
the same if we Substitute for one or both of such even 
factors the odd numbers next above (2»2 + i)(2«+i). 
Suppose M on the other hand to be the simple absolute 
majority of the total number of voters «S* when voting with- 
out subdivision,» we may easily convince ourselves that 
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(»« + i)(« + i) is less than M for all uneven »S* which are 
greater than 7 and for all even »S* which are greater 
than 12, and so in all cases that need be considered 
with reference to voting. Thus it is always possible by a 
suitable subdivision of S to bring about a decision resting 
on the minority of the total number of voters ; and it may 
be asked which modes of division are the most adapted for 
making this winning minority as small as possible. A 
precise answer to the question would be far more lengthy 
than the matter deserves ; for in application we shall always 
have to be satisfied with an approximation, because our 
precise estimate would be made useless by any trifling 
accident that prevented a vote from being given on which 
we had reckoned. So I content myself with what follows. 

2. If we consider S as the product of two even or of two 
uneven factors, and thus either 

= 2m^2n or = (2 »2 + 1) (2 « + 1), 
if we replace m in the formula for the winning minority by 
an expression in terms of n and S, and if we differentiate 
with respect to «, we obtain as condition of a minimum 
2«or2« + i = '/*S' which gives the other factor s •= V S, 
and therefore m-= n, 

If we take -S" as product of an even and an uneven factor, 
= 2 »2 (2 «+ 1), we obtain in the same way, as a condition 
of a minimum that the even factor = \/ 2 »S, which gives 
the uneven =. ^/ \ S. The manner of their deduction pre- 
vents either of the formulae from applying precisely in these 
cases where both the number of votes and that of groups 
can only increase by entire units, and not continuously; in 
particular, their appHcation cannot be regulär for small 
numbers of whose amount a unit is a considerable fraction ; 
and lastly, the advantage of odd numbers over even, as the 
winning minority for (2 /« + i) (2 «+ 1) is not larger than 
that for 2 ^ . 2 «, will also be detrimental to the influence 
of these rules. Still, for high values of *$*, as unity, or the 
difference between odd and even, forms a progressively 
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smaller fraction of their amount, these two formulae really 
give the two least values of the required minorities. They 
are obtained by separating iS into two factors either as 
nearly as possible equal to each other and to the Square 
root of S^ or one of them as exactly as possible double the 
other. Thus 225 considered as 15.15 and as 9 . 25 gives 
the two least minorities 64 and 65, but as 5 . 45 and 3 . 75 
the larger ones 69 and 76; 11025 as 105 . 105 and as 
147.75 the least minorities 2809 and 2812, while on the 
other band as 175.63 and as 9. 1225 it gives the larger 
numbers 2992 and 3065 ; and finally 20,000 breaks up to 
best advantage as 200.100 and as 125.160, with the 
minorities 5 151 and 5103. In the case of small numbers 
the influences of the different conditions cross each other 
very markedly; 36 taken as 6 . 6 gives the minority 16, but 
even as 4. 9 gives the smaller minority 15 because of the 
favourable influenae of the odd factor; the most advan- 
tageous subdi Vision is 3.12 giving 14 as the minority; for 
in this the even factor 1 2 comes nearer to the Square root of 
2 ^=72 (which is greater than 8) than does the even factor 4 
in the division 4 . 9. On the other band 81, being the Square 
of an uneven factor, has no subdivision more favourable 
than 9 . 9 giving 25 for the minority; the other into 3.27 is 
too remote from both conditions. For 144 one minimum 
49 is obtained out of 12 . 12, the other 45 out of 9 . 16. 

3. In the first of the most favourable cases, that of 
equal factors, the winning minority, expressed in terms of ^, 
= (1+^^*5)*; in the second, that in which one factor is 
double the other, it = 

(n-iy^)(i+iyp). 

Both expressions approximate to the value \ S (only the 
second does so more slowly) as S becomes greater, but 
remain always greater than that fraction as long as S does 
not become infinite. Thus the winning minority has a 
lower limit, and can never, by the most advantageous sub- 
division, be reduced to a quarter of the total number of votes. 
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4. Finally, S may be a prime number, which in any case 
can only be made divisible if increased or diminished by a 
Single Unit at least: i.e. for the present purpose, by giving 
to one of the groups a single vote more or less than the 
others have. A choice is therefore inevitable, and may be 
exercised as we please ; beyond a doubt it is equally justifi- 
able to consider 67 as 66 + i and as 68— i, making in the 
first case 5 classes of 1 1 votes and i of 1 2, in the second 3 
classes of 17 and i of 16 ; if it is required for the sake of 
faimess that the majorities which make up the winning 
minority shall always include those of the more numerous 
classes, we shall obtain in the first case 3.6 + 1.7 = 25, in 
the second 3. 9 = 27. When once this path is open, it is 
followed even where there is no need ; and then the in- 
equality of groups is readily put up with as long as it 
remains within reasonable limits ; and it further diminishes 
the winning minorities very considerably. Thus we obtain 
for 64 = 6 . 9 + I . IG the minority 3.5+1.6 = 21 (even if 
we make a rule of requiring the majority of the larger group 
to be in it) while 8 . 8 only gave the greater minority 25. 
We all know that this resource has been abundantly em- 
ployed from Servius Tullius downwards to a very unfair 
extent, which must look for its justification not to Logic, 
but to politics. 

292. When we come to choosing between different pro- 
posals Vy W^ Z^ Logic as such would make requirements 
that diverge from the usages observed in practice. If a 
number of persons desire to unite in a coUective determina- 
tion such as to produce the greatest general satisfaction, 
they ought not to obtain the result as an inevitable conse- 
quence of a summation of declarations of will, none of 
which takes account of any of the others. A rational will 
must attach importance to not giving its decision without 
knowledge and consideration of the other voters' inclina- 
tions or aversions, opposed to its own ; especially as the 
necessity of finally declaring itself in a bare Yes or No leaves 
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no means of finding expression for the different intensities 
of its volition and so of securing for it neither more nor less 
than the just measure of eifect. Previous discussion, to 
which I referred above, cannot entirely satisfy this require- 
ment ; for if everyone wanted to declare himself completely, 
the discussion would turn into voting, only without the 
precision of form which makes the ascertainment of the 
final result easy and certain. So an attempt must be made 
to effect by the actual mode of voting as nearly as possible 
what discussion aims at domg. 

If we consider Vy W^ 2J as three persons, one of whom 
is to be elected, we may adopt the following procedure. A 
preHminary vote upon all three candidates at once would 
show what degree of approval each of them meets with, 
compared to the others. If no one of them obtained an 
absolute majority of the votes, the relative majority could 
not be taken as decisive except in elections of very small 
moment ; but it has an importance which may be seen in 
everyday life. The candidate who has the most votes 
compared with the others attracts attention and often gains 
the other votes as well ; but just as often his prominence 
arouses antagonism, and compels his opponents to combine 
in Support of a rival. Hence it is the general rule to require 
an absolute majority it gives the only security that the sum 
of negative votes must be less than that of affirmatives, and 
that therefore the will of the majority has been hit upon ; 
and this is the ultima ratio which must always give the final 
decision when opinions remain unreconcilable and yet a 
collective resolution is indispensable. 

But further ; if an absolute majority has been obtained ^ 
for one of the candidates, say for F, still it is neither 
essential, nor right in itself, to accept this at once as the 
decision. This preliminary voting only showed the number 
of voters who preferred or postponed each of the candidates 
to the others ; the degree of such preference was left 

^ [I.e. in the preliminary vote*] 
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undefined, and so also was the feeling of each voter to the 
candidate whom he has not named. To bring this to light 
a second and tripartite vote would be required; being a vote 
of Yes or No upon each of the candidates separately so as 
to give each elector the possibility of directly recording his 
vote against any particular candidate, while before he could 
only express it by preferring another to him. If we suppose- 
that in the first voting Fobtained 11 votes out of 20, ^5,. 
and Z 4, then, excluding incomprehensible inconsistency on 
the electors' part, every candidate will retain in the second 
process the votes of those who preferred him to the other 
two in the first, but the remaining votes may be very 
variously divided. It is possible that V may now meet with 
a decided Opposition of 9 votes, while Z who was only pre- 
ferred by 4 may find no Opposition at all and win 16 votes 
more; and W may get 10 of the 15 which he had not 
before. 

To obtain a final result out of this it must be considered 
that the votes obtained in these different votings are of 
unequal value. Those of the first process showed how 
many voters thought a candidate the best, and though their 
approval may have been very different in degree still we 
may regard all these preference votes as homogeneous and 
attach the same weight m to all of them. For the best that 
anyone can say of a candidate with reference to the election 
as such, is that he is for him ; whether he respects him 
more or less apart from this is indifferent, for every election 
can only aim at the best result under the given conditions, 
and at not the best absolutely; any one who is for V oxW 
under the given conditions is for him altogether. The same 
assumption holds of the negative votes in the second voting; 
anyone who has the opportunity of pronouncing directly on 
For Why Yes or No, and votes against both, is absolutely 
against them, and has accomplished his will completely, as 
regards this election, if the vote of rejection is carried ; no 
matter how thoroughly he may hate or despise V or W in 
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'Other ways. So all the unfavourable votes may be con- 
sidered as homogeneous and assigned the same weight q, 
JEtut those favourable votes which are only obtained in the 
second voting are obviously of less value than those which 
were obtained in the first ; they are only permissive, while 
the others were preference votes ; and this difference, which 
marks a middle grade between voting for and voting against, 
is of course of importance for the election in hand. Still, 
what weight a permissive vote ought to have compared with 
a vote of preference, is a question which the voter who gave 
it could probably not answer with precision ; besides, his 
acquiescence would not indicate the same degree of approval 
for every candidate to whom he gave'it, but a greater, 
perhaps, for W than for Z. Therefore, though it at once 
involves a serious failure of accuracy, yet the only possible 
attempt to make a general estimate even approximately of 
the difference of the permissive votes from the preferential 
is to assign to all votes of the former class a common value 
/, which must be a proper fraction of /«, and the amount of 
which can only be fixed by Convention. On these assump- 
tions the votes would be calculated in the above example as 
follows : for F, 11 /« — 9/, for ^ 5 /« + 10/ — 5 ^, for Z, 
4^ + 16/; and so finally, if we arbitrarily take m^=-q (giving 
the preferential vote equal weight with the vote of rejection) 

tn 

and p — — (giving the permissive half the weight of the 

preferential), the result would be only 2 votes for F, on the 
other hand 5 for IV and lastly 12 for Z, in marked contrast 
to the result of the first voting. 

Various circumstances combine to make these logical 
requirements unrealJsable in practice. In the first place, on 
grounds of social propriety, we should desire to avoid voting 
against persons altogether. Next, even if it were admitted, 
there would be great reason to doubt whether the second 
voting would be carried out with the requisite impartiality, 
even supposing it to take place before the first. Those who 
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were determined to give their votes of preference to F' would 
probably not admit even to themselves that they could be 
content with W or Z, and their 1 1 votes would appear in 
the permissive voting too as so many votes against Wa,nd 
against Z as well. And lastly there would in every case be 
the same preliminary question what was best to aim at with 
a view to the matter in hand, whether the completest satis- 
faction of the majority or the greatest average satisfaction of 
all ; and this would have to be determined before the ratio 
of weight between affirmative and negative votes could be 
iixed. It need not necessarily be equality; on the contrary, 
there may be cases in which a Single unfavourable vote may 
fairly balance more than a Single favourable one, and the 
decision would have to be obtained not so much by the 
greatest number of votes for a candidate, as by the lowest 
number of votes against him. It clearly makes a difference 
whether the matter in hand is the decision of some gravely 
responsible business, say an election to some office of 
political importance, or whether it is the Organisation of \^ 
amusements in common, perhaps the election of the president 
of some social gathering. In the latter case it would be 
absurd to make 9 members out of 20 discontented in order 
to give 1 1 others complete satisfaction ; but in the former it 
may be reasonable to satisfy the majority of decided wills 
completely, rather than light upon a choice that only met 
with the lukewarm approval of all. But it is just in the 
second case, where the method described would give the 
most desirable result, that the ina^dmissibility of negative 
votes makes its application difficult ; in the first, where its 
result might be less desirable, its application would be less 
difficult, for in this case the votes of rejection would be a 
less serious slight, as they might possibly be directed against 
the views represented by a candidate and not against him 
personally. 

203. There is another mode, a sort of process of elimina- 
tion, that may answer our wishes when an election has to be 
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niade out of a very large number of candidates ; as when a 
constituency has to name some one out of its own number. 
It is usual in these cases to take a first vote by way of fixing 
upon some three names which are the first to attract the 
electors' attention before minor considerations come in to 
restrict it, and at present therefore appear the most desirable 
to each of the voters. It is possible in this process to 
attach distinctions to the order in which each elector names 
or writes his three candidates ; and to put the one mentioned 
first above the others ; but I assume for simplicity's sake, 
that the order of naming is quite indifferent. Then it is 
conceivable, though very improbable, that the same three 
candidates, F, W^ Z, may receive all the votes ; if this 
occurs, it becomes impossible for a final decision to be 
obtained by election, for a fresh vote could not give a 
majority for any of the three unless some voters retracted 
their previous decision without any ground in circumstances 
for doing so. In this and all similar cases the only re- 
maining possibility is either the lot, or the decision of some 
extemal will, e.g. that of a higher authority. 

On the other hand, if V and no one eise obtains a vote 
from every voter, his election is decided beyond a doubt, 
whatever number of votes W and Z may have obtained ; 
for then there are no concealed votes of rejection which 
nothing but want of opportunity has hindered from being 
recorded. But supposing V to have only obtained an abso- 
lute majority, IV and Z considerable minorities, and the rest 
of the votes to have been scattered, then it becomes possible 
that there are such votes. So, considering our observations 
above, we cannot hold it quite justifiable to break off the 
election at this point and regard V as elected ; it is better 
to take a fresh vote for ^against Z, so that äctually voting 
against IV may be avoided by voting for Z, and vice versa, 
One of the two must obtain a larger or smaller absolute 
majority. Supposing W i^ successful, a third vote as be- 
tween him and V will give a final decision. Of course this 
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final voting will be wholly superfluous if the absolute majo- 
rity which was in favour of V on the first vote maintains 
itself unaltered ; but a reasonable motive for a change of 
feeling may have been furnished by the result of the second 
voting. If in it the votes for J^and for Z are nearly equal, 
it would prove either that F's opponents are not united, or 
that no other choice meets with more uniform agreement 
than that of F, and this would give the previous majori ty a 
reason for persisting in their conviction. If on the other 
band W got all the votes, the majority in question might 
think this a good reason for going over in the last vote to 
the minority, already considerable, in favour of W^ in order 
to produce a result which should have no decided opponents. 
Many more modifications are conceivable ; I will not follow 
them out, for the discussion threatens to be longer than its 
importance Warrants; moreover it is at least doubtful 
whether such a process of elimination is really more flatter- 
ing than open rejection. And finally, F, who is elected, 
may decline the post. This alters the conditions with re- 
ference to which the votes were given so completely, that it 
becomes necessary to repeat the whole process of election, 
or perhaps to make an independent selection of 1^ as a third 
candidate besides PF and Z. 

294. If F, W^ and Z, are not persons, but legislative 
proposals, there is no reason for shunning the direct nega- 
tive vote ; and it might be demanded on logical grounds 
that a vote of Yes or No should be taken on each of the 
measures proposed, but that the obtaining of an absolute 
majority by one should be no bar to voting on the others. 
The decision would then depend either on the largest of the 
majorities or on a fresh vote which would be final. This 
procedure would cause those whose opinion had gained a 
considerable number of votes, to adhere to it in the final 
voting; but any who found theirs in a hopeless minority 
would have time to attach themselves in the final vote to the 
opinion which they liked next best to their own and which 
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might have a chance of gaining the deciding majority by 
their accession. Still, there is here too the same psycho- 
logical reason which I mentioned before, against this pro- 
cedure; any one who decidedly preferred a proposal V 
would not declare freely that Wox Z would also be tolerable 
to him, but would be tempted to reject them both. There- 
fore as it is the traditional rule that the adoption of one 
proposal ipso facto shelves all posterior ones, the order in 
which VWZ are put to the vote acquires great importance 
as affecting the choice made. I concur with Trendelen- 
burg's Statement^ of the wish that may be feit on logical 
grounds respecting this arrangement, the most difficult pro- 
blem of parliamentary tact ; viz. that the adherents of every 
opinion should have an opportunity of emphasising it with 
all the weight they can command ; of negativing what they 
want to reject directly, not indirectly by the acceptance of 
something eise which has only their partial approval ; of 
affirming what they wish immediately and exclusively, not 
by the rejection of something eise of which they disapprove 
only in part ; and finally, that it should be possible for 
everyone to begin by defending and recommending what 
he thinks best of all, and only to retire upon his second or 
third best after the first has failed. But whether the uni- 
versal accomplishment of this postulate for everyone entitled 
to vote and in respect of every proposal before a meeting is 
not as a whole frustrated by a fundamental contradiction ; 
whether, therefore, it is conceivable that everyone's senti- 
ments should be gratified by just those proposals being 
broken up on the parts of which he thinks differently, and 
just those united which he wants to see accepted or rejected 
together, demands no investigation. It is quite clear that 
in each case the Solution of the problem can only be ap- 
proached by an acumen developed in long and uniform 
practice, after entering thoroughly into the subject-matter 
under discussion. The procedure to be observed can only 

* [• Ueber die Methode der Abstimmimgen/ Berlin, 1850.] 
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be leamed or taught by help of definite instances, not by 
universal sjonbols representing possible cases, and only in 
practice ; general mies can give very little help. 

296. It may happen to begin with that the proposals in 
question VJVZ do not compose the complete disjunction 
between the members of which there is a choice, but that 
there is a fourth member consisting of the rejection of one 
and all of them ; i.e. that speaking generally a new resolu- 
tion is as such unnecessary, and it is possible to maintain 
the Status quo, There are two reasons that may lead to the 
choice of this alternative ; either the desire to protect that 
particular Status quo on principle against all innovation, or 
the absence of an acceptable proposal among those put for- 
ward, though on grounds of principle there is no Opposition 
to a reform. It is important to provide expression for the 
distinction between these two dispositions. . The mere re- 
jection of all individual proposals successively does not 
provide it ; this only proves that the change which would 
have been acceptable has not been proposed ; but it should 
be possible to reject generally and as such the invitation to 
change which all -the proposals have in common. This is 
effected by the motion to pass to the order of the day, that 
is, therefore, that the whole of the proposals in question 
should be excluded from being debated or voted on, and so 
their common dement should be negatived in a correspond- 
ingly general form. Where anyone's will is in favour of 
such a negative it is his parliamentary duty to contribute to 
a füll expression of the State of opinion by making this 
motion, and not to content himself with throwing out all 
separate proposals, until it has been rejected. Even where 
there is only a Single proposal instead of several, the motion 
of the Order of the day may be in place ; its meaning then 
is to reject not this particular proposal as such, but the 
general intention out of which it has arisen and others 
might arise. Thus the order of the day when voted without 
a Statement of grounds, may act as an expression of con- 

I.OGIC, Vol. II. M 
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tempt for a proposal that is legally or morally disgraceful, 
or as a refusal to entertain one that is extraneous, and 
beyond the competence of the voters, or finally as a rid- 
dance of a dangerous proposal the mere discussion of which 
it is the interest of the Commonwealth to avoid. Or such 
acts of rejection may be mitigated by a motived order of the 
day, which recognises in its Statement of grounds what there 
is in the proposed measure that is just in itself, but denies 
the propriety of introducing and debating it at that particular 
moment. 

296. If two proposals V and W are so related to each 
other by way of Subordination that ^is an * ameliorative 
motion ' or amendment that aims at modifying the purport 
of the Substantive motion V by addition, Omission, or 
alteration, then it is logically speaking a correct usage to 
take a provisional vote on the amendment before the 
final vote on the Substantive motion. For no de- 
cision on this latter can rationally be solicited from the 
voters tili its wording is completely and unequivocally 
settled; certainly not while its details are open to subse- 
quent modifications the acceptance or rejection of which if 
it could have been foreknown might well have succeeded in 
totally reversing the favourable or unfavourable impressions 
which had been prematurely recorded. The vote on the 
amendment W serves to fix unequivocally the purport 
which the Substantive motion V has when put to the vote ; 
therefore the rejection of V annuls the previous adoption of 
the amendment, which was only provisional. 

If there are several mutually exclusive amendments W 
and Z to a Substantive motion F, or several accessory pro- 
posals about the special modifications necessary to applying 
V in practice (as often happens when details of quantity 
remain to be fixed), the safest course would be to vote 
separately on all such proposals and let the decision go by 
the greatest majority. Only if, according to the usual prac- 
tice, the acceptance of one by an absolute majority is to 
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exdude all the others from being voted on, the order of 
putting them to the vote becomes important, and the 
obvious advice is to arrange the proposals so that the two 
least divergent shall always be next each other. This is the 
practice under a rather diflferent form in both kinds of auc- 
tioiiy that by bidding and that by offering\ and in these 
cases people actually calculate, and quite fairly, on the un- 
certainty in which each person who bids must be about the 
degree of the others' desire. For as the bid or its accept- 
ance' by the buyer are alike voluntary, the cus tomer is 
merely declaring what value the object has for him accord- 
ing to his own estimate and no right of his is attacked by 
the open competition of others or by his ignorance of the 
absence of any eager desires but his own. Offering seems, 
speaking generally, in favour of the seller, for it compels 
the buyer to take the object at the high est price which he 
thinks he can afford to give, though he would give less if he 
could foresee the absence of competition; bidding is in 
favour of the buyer because if there is such absence it is 
available to him ; if not, at least he has only to advance on 
the last bid, and his time for decision is not excessively 
curtailed. This is a procedure in which an individual tries 
by a contest with others to secure a legitimate personal 
advantage ; so its analogy is not in spirit very appropriate 
to the efforts of a multitude to bring to pass by common 
action a resolution advantageous to the common weal. 
Still, in form, they must take pattern from the procedure of 
* offering,' only, as a rule, it will be rare to find proposals 
that can be so simply arranged in a quantitatively graduated 
series ; most commonly WZ, . . will differ in purport so as 
to be hard to classify. In that case they must be arranged 
according to their anticipated degree of conformity to the 
general will ; those that are furthest removed from the Status 
quOy that demand the most extraordinary and ample mea- 

* [I. e. in a ' Dutch auction,' where the auctioneer offers successively 
Icywer prioes, and the first customer who accepts is the buyer.] 
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sures, and therefore have little probability of success, would 
have a claim to be put to the vote first ; in order that, if, 
contrary to expectation, they were destined to tum out in 
conformity with the general will, the expression of that will 
might not have been made impossible by starting from a 
more likely proposal which might easily unite all the votes 
with premature resignation based on that erroneous estimate 
itself. After the rejection of such extreme proposals we 
might pass, as in the mathematical method of limitation, to 
the mean terms of the series which are more likely in them- 
selves ; with the aim of procuring the final decision in 
favour of the proposal which involved the least possible de- 
viation from general satisfaction. But all these rules are 
ultimately inadequate; for instance, where the business is 
to decide upon a composite whole whose diflferent parts can 
only be discussed by degrees, it must always be impossible 
while the special dehberations are still proceeding to dis- 
cover all the inconsistencies, inconsecutivenesses, and contra- 
dictions which would arise from the ultimate conjunction of 
all the details of the plan, perhaps variously modified. In 
such cases, as in the case of amendments, the special de- 
liberations should be treated as no more than preliminary, 
and an assembly should reserve to itself the power, by a 
vote on a second reading or by some final vote, to anni- 
hilate the monster which its united efforts have brought into 
existence. Lastly, it is true that the formal aim of all voting, 
to arrive at a collective will, would involve in the first place 
the establishment of a decision Z such as to give all mem- 
bers of the society the greatest attainable average satisfaction 
M^ considering the lesser satisfaction of one as compensated 
by the greater satisfaction of another. At the same time it 
is also to be desired that in order to the Performance of the 
Obligation arising from the acceptance of Zan equal com- 
pliance Mweie to be reckoned upon in all members. I 
have explained why the former end cannot be attained in 
perfection. The latter on the other band is of course a 
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desire unrealisable by logical means ; only this may be de- 
duced as a logical rule which the nature of ethical ends 
makes necessary to their realisation, that here (for Logic 
can require it nowhere eise) we should subordinate our 
personal conviction to the general opinion when different 
from our own. 



BOOK III. 

ON KNOWLEDGE (METHODOLOGY). 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In the enquiry instituted in the last book as to the means 
by which we are enabled to arrange the manifold content 
presented to our minds under those ideal forms of appre- 
hension and connexion with which we became acquainted in 
the previous book upon Pure Logic, nothing was said as to 
the general question of logical methods with which a theory 
of the nature of thought ordinarily concludes. In passing 
over the subject in that place I conceive that I was guilty 
of no unpardonable Omission, nor was it mere caprice which 
led me to reserve that and other questions akin to it for this 
concluding section of my work. 

297. Since the time of Aristotle philosophers have dis- 
tinguished between the analytic and synthetic methods, 
from points of view essentially the same in all cases, re- 
garding them as the two ultimate forms to which all 
methods of scientific procedure which the movement of 
thought follows may be reduced. In the view of antiquity 
any subject-matter presented for scientific investigation was 
to be submitted to a process of dissection which should 
trace it to its simplest elements or to its most universal 
conditions. Thus the analytic method was a retrogressive 
Operation proceeding a prindpiatis ad prinäpia^ while the 
principles when discovered formed as it were the blocks 
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which the synthetic or progressive method proceeded to 
build up into the individual objects of experience. 

The two expressions analytic and synthetic no longer 
precisely answer to the instincts of modern speech, and we 
might easily be tempted to interchange their meanings. 
We no longer indulge the hope that a mere dissection of 
the object presented can discover within it the principles 
of which we are in search ; experience has taught us on the 
contrary that for the human intelligence general principles 
have largely to be created out of a combination and com- 
parison of the manifold facts of experience, and they appear 
to US therefore when we have arrived at them, as the final 
outcome of a synthetic Operation of thought. In the same 
way we are no longer disposed to limit ourselves to a point 
of view which regards general principles as atoms of truth, 
from the mere piecing together of which particular truths 
are derived ; to us, rightly or wrongly, general principles 
appear rather as containing within themselves a capacity 
of development, and we regard the derivation of the con- 
ditioned from its conditions as consisting at least as often in 
an analysis of the content of the conditions as in the com- 
bination of them. 

But the question of language is not worth debating further, 
for it is piain to begin with that neither of the two methods 
can be carried out, at all events in any general application, 
without the other. No method of analysis can arrive by the 
mere dissection of the particular object presented to it, at a 
principle or a general truth, unless at every stage it compares 
the result a of the last step with some general proposition T^ 
and by endeavouring to bring it under the latter — that is to 
say at this point by an act of synthesis — makes sure whether 
a is an ultimate principle, or whether it may not involve 
some contradiction for the removal of which it may be 
necessary to continue the analysis further in one direction 
or another. Nor need the proposition T which has to be 
recognised in such a process by any means always belong 
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10 those formal logical laws whose supremacy over the 
modus procedendi of every conceivable method is acknow- 
ledged as a matter of course. On the contrary it must 
often, if any real advance is to be made, be a concrete 
proposition which Logic cannot fumish, but which it has 
to accept on purely extralogical grounds, and to which 
the results arrived at by the analysis have to be sub- 
ordinated. 

As little can a method of synthesis make any way without 
the help of analysis. Even supposing it to Start with a 
number of elementary tniths A^ JB, C in its band, it could 
never get beyond the tautological proposition that these 
several tniths are all tnie at once, unless it can go on to 
show how by their possessing simultaneous validity in 
respef t of one and the same object this or that fresh con- 
sequence x or y is necessarily developed. But whether 
X ox y will foUow can only be decided after an examination 
of the nature of the object in question, that is to say by a 
return for the time being to analysis. Such an analysis can 
alone furnish us with the determinate minor premiss which 
we require to combine with the general tniths with which 
we began, and which supply our major premiss, in order 
to proceed once more synthetically to a determinate con- 
clusion. 

It must be allowed that in certain departments the 
synthetic method has the appearance of a greater indepen- 
dence. Thus geometry is able to create the objects to 
which it desires to apply its general tniths, as it goes along, 
and the analytic Statement of the data which are accepted 
for the purpose of deducing each new proposition occupies 
only a small place in its demonstrations. Still in reality it 
cannot be whoUy absent. And in the wider provinces of 
scientific activity which are concemed with the synthetic 
construction of real things, the progressive movement from 
principles to facts is always preceded by a retrogressive 
Operation, consisting in a comprehensive analysis of the 
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datüy which is essential to determining for the synthetic 
procedura itself the directions in which it has to look for 
those minor premises with which its general principles 
cannot possibly dispense. 

298. Thus in fact the distinction between the two methods 
nins up practically into the foUowing antithesis, which has 
long attracted attention : — the Analytic method is essentially 
the method of investigation, having the discovery of truth 
for its object ; the Synthetic that of exposition, of which the 
object is to exhibit a body of truths, whether obtained in 
one way or in another, by direct or indirect processes, in 
their natural and objective connexion. And by exposition 
I do not merely understand communication to others, a 
purpose for which an exhibition of the subjective process of 
discovery is no less necessary and no less instructive. I 
mean rather the framing of the results arrived at into a 
logical whole, in which form alone they meet the ideal 
requirements which the human intellect makes of any body 
of truth that is to be fixed and independent. 

Such being the case it appeared to me hardly desirable 
to introduce the question of the analytic and synthetic 
methods among the questions of applied logic, inasmuch as 
neither the one nor the other affords any practical contribu- 
tion towards the Solution of any definite problems, — the 
anal3rtic method as little as the synthetic, notwithstanding 
that we regard it as the type of all methods of investigation 
and discovery. To instruct a person to employ the analytic 
method is to give him no very helpful counsel; the cus- 
tomary general definitions of the method really contain 
nothing more than an indication of the direction in which 
the required road still has to be looked for ; to find it we 
must tum to the special expedients of applied logic, in 
using which it makes very little difference whether we choose 
to rank them under the method of synthesis or under that 
of analysis. In the same manner an enquirer who has the 
synthetic method prescribed to him has merely got his 
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Problem stated: to the question how to solve it, in which 
certainly the rules of a method ought by rights to be of 
Service to him, no very sufficient answer is afforded by the 
general direction to work downwards from principles to 
results. 

299. All this is changed if we surrender a certain privilege 
which in the sphere of applied logic we allowed ourselves to 
Claim, and endeavour by this surrender to give completeness 
to our treatment of the subject. Thus far in speaking of the 
forms of proof, of the search for grounds of proof, of the 
discovery of laws, we have left our work throughout in a 
certain sense incomplete. Every attempt to establish a pro- 
position went only a few Steps back, and came to a stand as 
soon as some other proposition was reached, which served 
for its foundation, and the validity of which was not proved 
but assumed. This procedure answers to the actual course 
of thought in life as well as in the sphere of the special 
Sciences. In ordinary life our judgment of things and the 
conclusions we draw conceming them rest not on a single 
proposition T, nor yet upon a clearly defined group of 
homogeneous elementary truths, but on a large number of 
truths of a quite heterogeneous character, yet possessed 
of an equal certainty; here a proposition A^ which once 
apprehended forces itself upon us as a necessity of thought, 
there a proposition B expressing an immediate fact of per- 
ception, and presenting itself not exactly as necessary but 
as incontrovertible ; a third, again, C, may be a principle of 
unknown origin, but one which at every moment is being 
put to the proof and confirmed afresh ; finally we have 
many a proposition D springing from equally unknown 
sources, but admitting of no such guarantee of its truth, and 
yet seeming to bear within it an indefeasible claim, a claim 
that is which we believe ourselves bound to satisfy if the 
conceptions by which we bind together the data of ex- 
perience are to answer to the truth. 

Any one of these various points of certainty — and in each 
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of them we may suppose a number of elementary convictions 
to be contained and compressed — is used indifferently in the 
living movement of thought as occasion arises, to answer 
any question which comes up for Solution ; nay even a pro- 
position which naturally depends on some one particular 
assumption, we often prove from a different one, if its 
dependence on the former is not at once evident. In this 
way we are constantly shifting the bases on which our 
judgments rest; at one time we set out from some law 
which is evident to us, and determine its effects ; at another 
by repeated Observation of the effects we strengthen our 
belief in the law ; consequences which appear to flow by an 
internal necessity from some acknowledged principle, are 
rejected for their improbability as seen from a different 
Standpoint ; now we Start from A to prove a doubtful By 
now B appears the more evident of the two, and we use it 
to establish A ; the truth being that whatever possesses for 
US at the moment the strongest psychological certainty 
passes for the point of vantage from which the other more 
wavering beliefs are to be secured. 

800. So entirely unconstrained as this in its Operation 
sdentific thought certainly is not; still the actual science 
which we possess, as distinguished from the ideal science, 
which we might wish to possess, has resemblance enough to 
the natural processes of ordinary reflexion. Here also we 
hardly meet with any enquiry into a matter of fact, which 
does not depend for its determination upon certain pre- 
suppositions which we adopt now as undemonstrable but 
certain, now again as undemonstrable and only probable, 
and which are regarded either as ultimate principles of the 
particular science before us, or as vouched for by some 
other science. Even within a single province of enquiry 
the direction in which the required proof is looked for 
▼aries. Without exactly questioning the certainty of a pro- 
position which we have begun by regarding as the source 
from which others are derived, we come nevertheless to 
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believe that there is some other proposition which we may 
place at the head with still greater security, and from which 
we may derive our former first principle with all its conse- 
quences. 

And if we review our ktiowledge as a whole, distributed 
as it is among the various sciences, we shall find no one of 
these complete and rounded off in itself. In each one of 
them we come upon formal or material principles, whose 
validity is admitted because they are self-evident, or because 
they explain certain facts, while as to their origin and con- 
nexion with each other no enquiry is made if the question 
appears to have no immediate bearing upon the prosecution 
of the science itself. 

This point of view we kept before us while we were 
dealing with the subject of applied logic, and we saw no 
reason to depart from it so long as our subject was the 
nature of investigation. For what we commonly call Applied 
Logic, or more properly the exhibition of the possible modes 
in which Logic can be applied, presupposes the existence 
of a variety of cases adapted for its application, and this is 
only possible if the work of investigation consists in taking 
some given fixed point to Start from, and then connecting 
this by rule and law with other fixed points which are also 
not proved, but assumed. Such is the character of all 
investigations in which we are accustomed actually to 
engage, and in this our knowledge bears resemblance to 
our life. What was the origin of our race in the first 
beginnings of history we know not, and as little can thought 
carry us to its far-off future ; for most of us the memory of 
those who have gone before fades away in no very distant 
past, and for all alike the prospect granted of the fortunes 
of those who are to come afte r us is still more confined ; 
yet in the midst of this darkness on either band, there lies 
before us a certain space of life comparatively clear, with 
piain needs, pressing duties, and attainable goals ; our joy 
in existence, and our confidence in acting upon the present, 
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are but little impaired by the uncertainty of the beginning 
and the end. And so it is with our knowledge. That there 
is an etemal tnith, or a perfect and self-closed circle of 
tniths, we do indeed assume, but ordinary reflexion has for 
such a System of tnith no form of expression adequate to it, 
nor has it any clear conception how the members of the 
System are related ; single portions only become piain and 
evident to us in a manner which we are incapable of 
analysing to ourselves, in the course of our mind's Operation 
as it comes in contact with reality. In the process of 
investigation we resemble men engaged in a narrow inland 
traffic, and we endeavour to connect the uncertain and 
changing scenes about us, with the isolated peaks which rise 
upon our view out of a coherent world of truth which we 
cannot see. 

301. But just as there arrive moments in life when the 
present only seems endurable or intelligible if we can catch 
some glimpse of its connexion with the past and with the 
future, so also in knowledge there are occasions when we 
are tempted to pass out of the petty business of ordinary 
scientific investigation, and reflect upon the points it Starts 
from, and the points it aims at ; . to ask where they are 
situated, how they are connected with each other, and 
whether they are secure. For the principles on which the 
several sciences repose do not restrict themselves to an un- 
aggressive sway each within its own separate province. 
We need only point to the very different consequences in 
respect of the powers that shape human life which are 
deduced from the principles of mechanical science on the 
one band, and the deliverances of conscience on the other, 
to see in a single emphatic example how the claims of 
different sources of truth may clash and conflict in dealing 
with a common subject-matter. But even within the field 
of purely theoretical science we may find inducements 
enough to make that which in the living processes of 
thought, and in the special sciences, figures as the first 
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principle from which all enquiry Starts, itself a subject of 
enquiry. 

This important problem philosophy in all ages has kept 
in view and pursued, not indeed with entire success, yet not 
altogether without result ; and assuredly its complete Solu- 
tion would be also the completion of philosophy ; for such 
Solution could only consist in the establishment of a per- 
fected System of connected truths at once ultimate and 
concrete, from which all the principles which direct the 
researches of the sciences would be derivable, which would 
supply the key to their precise and real significance, and 
define the limits of their validity. It is no such compre- 
hensive undertaking as this, but only a modest portion of 
it, which will form the subject of the concluding chapters 
of this work. Our object is not to enquire into the content 
of the principles in question, but into the grounds upon 
which in a subjective sense their certainty for us reposes ; 
to ask not what is the truth, but what are the marks by 
which we recognise it and distinguish it from error ; or, if 
we are to keep the old tenninology, it is our purpose by 
following a method of analysis to obtain clear ideas as to 
the path by which we may hope to arrive at the principles 
of a synthetic development. 

My reason for treating this part of Logic under the head 
of Knowledge, the further discussion upon which we are 
entering will elucidate — an elucidation which the above 
preliminary designation of our undertaking itself certainly 
requires. But in giving it the name of Methodology I 
confess myself to be employing the term to some extent in 
a sense of my own. Every science develops its character- 
istic methods, methods fruitful in their results, which it 
employs in dealing with a given class of problems. But 
Logic regards all such methods as special artifices with 
which it has no concem, but which it belongs to the special 
sciences themselves to fumish. General methods again, 
such as the synthetic and analytic procedure of which I 
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have been speaking, do indeed find a mention in Logic ; 
but by formulating them we should only be making a some- 
what barren postulate, until we are clear as to the grounds 
of our belief that the one has actually led us to the dis- 
covery of the truth, and that in the other we have an 
Instrument which enables us to develope and exhibit it in 
detail. 

It is this last-named undertaking which I desire to indi- 
cate here by the term * method/ using it to denote not a 
general type of procedure which has to be applied over and 
over again in a thousand instances, but rather in the sense 
of a definite Operation which thought has to go through 
pnce and for all, and of which the object is to mediate 
between the various sources from which various kinds of 
certainty appear to find their way to us, and to arrive at a 
knowledge of the connexion between them, and of the 
limits of their validity. 



CHAPTER I. 

On Scepticism. 

302, The human mind only becomes aware of the laws 
of its own activity after it has already exerted it in a great 
variety of ways, when it tums back by an act of reflexion 
and comparison upon the various forms which this activity 
has assumed, and makes the niles, which it has been 
following all the while unconsciously, an object of separate 
attention. The qüestion why those laws are binding and 
within what limits their observance carries with it the 
promise of true knowledge, comes still later. It can only 
arise after we have had experience of errors into which we 
appear to have been drawn not by the neglect of those laws, 
but by their observance in dealing with the different subject- 
matters presented to our intelligence. 

If then this has been the case, and if further no success 
has attended our scattered and occasional attempts to re- 
move the difficulties and contradictions which have arisen, 
by giving a better interpretation either to that which seemed 
to US to be tnith, or to that which we regarded as the 
immediate deliverance of direct perception, — then arises 
that mood of wide and general doubt which constitutes 
Scepticism. 

As a transient phase of longer or shorter duration this 
sceptical mood has its place in the development of every 
serious mind ; several times in the history of Philosophy it 
has been emphatically insisted on as the normal and 
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necessary condition of the mind, which is called upon at 
the outset of the scientific life to regard all traditional 
knowledge as so much doubtful prejudice, which has to be 
submitted to test and trial. Finally it has established 
itself as a permanent result in the sceptical schools of 
Philosophy, which have believed themselves to have attained 
to the conviction of the inipossibility of certain knowledge. 
In this final form in which alone Scepticism pretends to 
have arrived at a definite outcome, we shall not find it so 
entirely free as it flatters itself to be from traditional pre- 
judices. One thing above all however is clear; an un- 
conditional denial of all tnith this final outcome of Scepticism 
cannot by any possibility include, inasmuch as not the Solu- 
tion of doubt merely but doubt itself is only possible on the 
presupposition of some sort of acknowledged truths. 

Whoever entertains a hope of finding a path out of the 
labyrinth of Scepticism to any form of certain knowledge 
grants this already: for he can only find that path by an 
investigation, and any form of investigation is possible only 
on the assumption at all events of formal principles of judg- 
ment by which one combination of ideas can be dis- 
tinguished as true from a second as false, or from a third 
which is doubtful. And again he who denies that such a 
way out is to be found, in the very act of denial acknow- 
ledges that which he denies. When the old Sophistic 
taught that there was no truth, and that if there were it 
could not be known, and that even if it could be known 
still it could not be communicated, in so doing it contra- 
dicted each of the propositions enunciated. For after all it 
gives out its three propositions for truth, and could not 
therefore deny all truth ; it endeavoured further to prove 
the soundness of its contentions, and was bound therefore 
in its own interest to presuppose the validity of that 
particular form of the apprehension of truth — mediate 
apprehension — ^the impossibility of which it would have 
been most especially pleasant to point out ; finally it denied 
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the possibility of communicating truth, at the ver}- moment 
when on the strength of its being communicable, it was 
setting itself to convince men of the truth of its own tenets. 

Nor can these contradictions be escaped by avoiding the 
form of positive assertion in the expression of the results of 
the doctrine, and instead of denying the vaHdity of any 
asserted truth simply retuming a non liquet to the general 
question equally with all'particular ones. Certainly those 
who adopt this course, and we along with them, are at 
liberty to give this answer where the question concems the 
proof of particular contentions from truths whose vaHdity is 
acknowledged ; but to maintain that the validity of all truths 
whatsoever is doubtful is a proposition which may indeed 
be expressed in words, but the words have no longer any 
real idea to answer to them ; we could not possibly explain 
the meaning of that liquet which we are negativing, if we 
had not in our mind certain conditions under which we 
should be prepared to affirm it, that is to say if we did not 
presuppose some unconditionally valid truth, from which is 
derived our right to doubt whatever cannot be proved to be 
in agreement with it. 

But not only is any sceptical conclusion, in whatever 
form maintained, impossible without this assumption, but 
the very fact of doubt itself is impossible also — impossible 
at least in the only sense in which we are here concerned 
with it. Uncertainty indeed there would be, not sometimes, 
but at least as concems the future, always and invariably, if 
there were no truth to teach us to distinguish between what 
is ne<jessary and what is not ; but on the other band we 
should never in that case have occasion to raise the doubt 
whether a given proposition holds as tried by this or that 
Standard, inasmuch as it would be a matter of indifference 
whether it did so or not, unless the Standard in question be 
recognised as really such, as a veritable criterion, in a word 
as truth. 

However thorough-going then the claims of Scepticism 
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may be, still it can never get rid, not only of the recogni- 
tion of some absolutely valid truth, but of this presupposi- 
tion also, that the human mind is in possession of certain 
fundamental principles which enable it to affirm at all events 
the impossibility of proving this or that given conception to 
agree with the truth which the sceptic recognises. 

303. To this admission the sceptical mind readily allows 
itself to be driven ; it has it will acknowledge a profound 
belief that there is some absolutely vahd truth ; and again 
it will grant that necessary laws of thought rule all our 
enquiries and all our doubts : the question which troubles 
it is whether the two — the truth and the laws of thought — 
coincide. Just because we know that there must be truth, 
and therefore that there may be error, how are we to be 
sure that those necessary laws which exist in our mind may 
not belong to the side of error, and everything therefore be 
quite different in itself from that which by the laws of 
thought it necessarily appears to us ? 

It is clear that a scepticism such as this, which is not 
driven to doubt through any special cause residing in the 
nature of its subject-matter, but which simply looks upon 
the possibility of raising a doubt as ground sufficient for 
actually raising it, can never admit of being refuted by 
demonstration. For every argument which can be brought 
into the field against it can only rest upon the self-evidence 
and necessity with which it is thought, and must belong 
therefore to that sphere of necessities of thought as to which 
the old barren question can always be renewed to infinity, 
whether after all things may not be in reality quite other- 
wise than thought makes them. 

This question also has in fact been raised more than once 
in the history of philosophy ; at the beginning of the modern 
era by Descartes, who after convincing himself as he thought 
that the soul is fumished with an equipment of innate 
necessary Ideas, presented the question in the following 
vivid form : — might not an evil Demon have so constituted 
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our nature, that all our thoughts should be necessarily false, 
and yet appear to ourselves clear and necessary tniths? 
And this hypothesis he considered he could only refute by 
pointing to the fact that among these innate Ideas is to be 
found the conception of an absolutely holy and perfect God, 
but, he argued a finite spirit could not have constnicted out 
of itself that which is greater than itself, the thought of the 
Infinite; only an actnally existing holy God could have 
implanted this in us, and it would contradict the nature of 
this holy God to practise a deception upon us. There 
is one feature in this demonstration which is worthy of at- 
tention ; the underl5dng thought that in the immediate 
assurance which we feel of the significance of the moral 
Idea lies the security also for the truth of our knowledge : 
but certainly the off-hand way in which the two are thrown 
together here in Descartes' conclusion will convince no one. 
For after all what exception can justly fce taken to those re- 
ligious views, which also set out from the belief in a holy 
God, but find it perfectly compatible with the purposes of 
His wisdom in the education of mankind, that He should 
have whoUy withheld ä large portion of the truth from our 
human knowledge ? And supposing that He had denied to 
US not a portion of truth only but all truth, but in place of 
it had fumished our soul with imaginations which for it are 
necessities of thought, what right should we have had to 
call this withholding of truth and bestowal of error by the 
hard name of a deception, until we had first proved that 
our soul possessed a right to the grant of truth which God 
could not disregard without prejudice to His own holiness, 
and that the apprehension of all existence as it really is, was 
the necessary prerequisite for the fulfilment of those pur- 
poses which we believe that in His holiness He designs to 
accomplish? Such proof Descartes has neither furnished 
nor attempted to furnish ; he abandons himself in the above 
line of thought with all confidence to the guidance of certain 
assumptions which have their limited place in determining 
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questions within the circle of the intercourse of human 
beings with each other, but become mere groundless pre- 
judice when they are applied to that most comprehensive of 
all questions, what is the significance of a necessary law of 
thought, which manifests itself in finite minds; his argu- 
ment would not hinder us in fact from assuming, not indeed 
that a malicious Demon, but that some creative power had 
so ^shioned us that all things should actually appear to us 
by a necessity of our thought otherwise than they are. 

Two alternatives are open to us. First we can if we 
please leave any person who is disposed to assent to such a 
h)rpothesis, to himself, on the ground that we acknowledge 
the impossibility of refuting him, so long as his doubts are 
suggested not by any positive difficulty which renders them 
irresistible, but merely by the possibility of continually re- 
newing them without any positive ground whatever. In the 
presence of this sceptical disposition we should fall back for 
the purposes of science upon a principle from which in the 
ordinary affairs of life our Opponent himself cannot escape 
and does not shrink, — faith in reason. We should continue 
to regard a necessity of thought as true until through the 
conclusions which it itself produces it proves itself to be no 
such thing, and compels us to declare it a * show of being ' 
only, which in such case would be not entirely a vain show 
but an appearance Standing in a definable relation to the 
truth with which it can no longer be identified. This atti- 
tude towards the sceptic is that which we find observed in 
life, for through the world's history this groundless scepticism 
has always reappeared from time to time, but as often as it 
has made its appearance men have simply tumed their 
backs upon it. 

But in science such a treatment of the question is not al- 
together becoming. The second alternative appears to me 
the more helpful one, to lay bare the essential groundless- 
ness of this curious solicitude, which asks whether after all 
things may not be quite other in themselves than that which 
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by the laws of our thought they necessarily appear. What 
after all is the meaning of this addition * in themselves,' or 
this being in itself of something which we oppose to our 
necessary conceptions of the very same something and 
which is supposed to be different from them ? We are here 
in fact, as we now propose to show, in presence of a pre- 
judice springing up from the accumulated effects of experi- 
ence and education, which has crept into the heart of that 
very Scepticism which conceives itself to have got rid of all 
prejudices. 

304. He who begins to reflect upon the foundations and 
the sources of his knowledge finds himself at starting en- 
tangled in all the prejudices which have grown 41p in him 
unconsciously as his mind has developed, whether arising 
out of his individual experience, or accepted from others. 
For the first attitude of the mind can never be doubt ; it 
begins always with entire confidence in all its perceptions. 
Now no one of these prejudices is more universal than the 
conception of an independent world of things with which 
we habitually contrast our own world of thoughts. Errors 
which meet us within this latter world we regard as trifling 
blemishes easily cured, in comparison with the great and 
dread delusion in which it may be the entire System of the 
world of thought is involved as judged by that other world 
of actual things. 

The doubting question, therefore, whether things may not 
be in fact quite different from what they necessarily appear 
to US, has prima fade an intelligible sense only upon the 
assumption that human knowledge is intended to be a copy 
of a world of things, and in fact that truth regarding the 
possibility of which for man uncertainty is feit, has been 
most commonly defined as the agreement of our ideas with 
the real condition of the things which they profess to copy. 
The ordinary consciousness in practical life never departs 
from this Standpoint ; philosophy, on the other band, in the 
course of its speculations has abandoned it not unfrequently 
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on the strength of knowledge of which it believed itself to 
be already in possession. But a scepticism which in an en- 
quiry into the possibility of knowledge professed to renounce 
all prejudices, was bound above all things not to retain un- 
questioned a definition of the truth of which it was in search, 
founded upon the uncriticised prejudice that there is such 
an external world of things. To dispute that this assump- 
tion is a prejudice is possible önly for one who never raises 
a doubt at all, but who feels so complete a satisfaction in 
the direct deliverances of simple perception as to find in it 
at once a convincing evidence of the existence of the external 
World, and an infallible revelation of its nature. But he 
who once entertains a doubt of the truth of any perception, 
and at the same time holds fast as if it were a matter of 
course to the assumption of the existence of the fact, to 
which the perception ought by rights to correspond, can, to 
begin with, only be raising such a doubt at all, on the 
strength of definite convictionsas'to the nature of the *fact' 
in question, convictions which appear to him to be necessi- 
ties of Thought, and which forbid him to take the given 
perception as its true representation. But further, as he 
can no longer regard the thing itself as given him by direct 
perception, it follows that the Obligation to retain the belief 
in its existence at all can in its turn only rest upon an innate 
necessity of thought compelling him to Supplement, and 
complete the manifold world of perception by this thought 
of a world not perceived, in order to bring his ideas in their 
totality into an inward harmony in agreement with the laws 
of his own thought. 

A philosophical review of these questions is necessary, 
not indeed to establish our immediate faith in this world of 
actual things, but to give us scientific justification for hold- 
ing to the assumption of its reality, and on this point the 
Systems of Idealism and Realism have arrived at opposite 
results. To bring so comprehensive a problem to an issue 
is not in the least our business here ; on the contrary it is 
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our purpose to show that as a matter of arrangement the 
question ought not to be imported into these introductory 
discussions on the theory of knowledge. With this view we 
have to consider a single thought in two aspects ; we have 
to remind ourselves in the first place that any decision of 
the question postulates the recognition of the competence 
of thought, secondly we have to show that nothing eise but 
the connexion of our ideas with each other can ever be made 
the object of our investigations. 

806. A few words will suffice for the first point. Every 
criticism of the entire apparatus of our faculties of know- 
ledge -P, undertaken with a view of enquiring into its agree- 
ment with the nature of things, must presuppose in order to 
its decision a second source of truth Q, which gives us a 
knowledge, free from all alloy of error, of what that nature 
is : for we can only compare known with known, not known 
with unknown. Supposing now that this Q were given us, 
it matters not whether in the form of a comprehensive reve- 
lation imparted originally to our soul, or as a certainty 
Coming suddenly upon us as an answer to particular ques- 
tions one by one as they present themselves, in either case 
how are we to compare it with the claims of P which 
requires us to connect our single ideas according to deter- 
minate laws ? 

HP and Q agree, howcould we distinguish the one from 
the other, in order to convince ourselves that it is not only 
our subjective Cognition F which is speaking to us, but that 
it has the additional confirmation of the higher objective 
truth ö) evidencing its agreement with the things them- 
selves ? We could not do it at all ; the united utterance of 
the two together would be liable to precisely the same 
doubts and questionings as that of P by itself. If on the 
other hand Q told us soinething different from /*, how 
should we decide between them ? Even supposing that as 
a matter of fact Q gave us truth and F error, how eise 
could our faith in the superior credibility of Q be arrived 
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at, except through the greater immediate certainty which 
attended its utterance as compared with that oi PI But 
this certainty is inconceivable, except on the condition of Q 
coinciding with that very truth which constitutes the uni- 
versal law of our subjective faculty of Cognition P ; what 
contradicts this would, even if it were given us in immediate 
perception, be always a riddle to us, and not a revelation. 
If then Q and P remain opposed, what we arrive at is not 
a refutation of P on the strength of the higher claims of Q, 
but we experience an inner conflict between two utterances 
of that faculty of knowledge which is peculiar to our minds, 
a conflict which either can find no higher court to appeal to, 
and in that case can never be resolved, or must be settled 
by the discovery on the part of that faculty itself of a higher 
point of view within its own province from which one or 
other of the conflicting utterances may be corrected, and 
the apparent contradiction removed. We see then that to 
thought and its necessary laws we are as a matter of fact 
limited in every resort; the faith which reason entertains 
that truth whatever it may be is discoverable by thought, is 
the unavoidable postulate of all enquiry; what that truth is 
can be discovered only by the reflective Operation of thought, 
continually trying and testing its Single results by the Stan- 
dard of the universal laws of its activity. 

806. It is in vain to shrink from acknowledging the circle 
which is here involved, for that there is no escape from it 
everyone after all must see. It is also superfluous, because 
there can never come a moment in our experience — and 
this is the second point we have to urge — in which the sup- 
posed mischief which our vague suspicions apprehend could 
possibly become known to us. All we know of the extemal 
World depends upon the ideas of it which are within us ; it 
is so far entirely indifferent whether with Idealism we deny 
the existence of that world, and regard our ideas of it as 
alone reality, or whether we maintain with Realism the 
existence of things outside us which act upon our minds. 
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On the latter hjrpothesis as little as the former do the things 
themselves pass into our knowledge ; they only awaken in 
US ideas, which are not Things. It is then this varied world 
of ideas within us, it matters not where they may have come 
from, which forms the sole material directly given to us, 
from which alone our knowledge can start. In them, and 
in the course which they foUow as they change and connect 
themselves, we endeavour to discover a regulär and orderly 
arrangement, guided in our search by those universal prin- 
ciples of our thought which determine for us what we are to 
account as order and truth, and what as involving a contra- 
diction or a problem to the reason. 

Every discovery of such a law, regulating universally and 
without exception any two determinate ideas ^ B 2Ji6.Fm 
their conjunction with each other in our minds, is the attain- 
ment of a fragment of that which we call knowledge of Fact'*. 
If we fail in our effort to discover such a constant connexion 
between the two, then we have a problem before us, which 
we always set to work to solve in the same way. First we 
endeavour to find some universal relation between B and 
what is contained in a third idea M^ and between i^and 
what is contained in a fourth idea -A^ and then to show that 
by reason of a variable relation which obtains between M 
and N, that between B and jPcannot be expressed in the 
form of a simple law such as we were looking for, but only 
through a law of a different kind which takes account of M 
and j^as well. 

If finally we are in doubt whether a relation which we 
have discovered to exist between two ideas B and Fm our 
minds, corresponds to the reality of things, this can only 
mean that we doubt whether whenever B and i^reappearas 
ideas in our consciousness the relation between their Con- 
tents which we have coUected from only a limited number 
of instances, will continue to obtain universally and without 
exception. But if the question be once more repeated : is 
1 [' Vorstellungen.*] « [Sache.] 
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a relation between B andi^as established for consciousness 
even by invariable experience also true in itself, such a 
question is only intelligible at all on one supposition, namely 
if the relation existing as a matter of fact in consciousness 
does not accord with the universal postulates of thought, — 
those postulates which thought constrains us to make in the 
case of any relation between any two objects whatever, and 
therefore also of those which we are endeavouring to con- 
ceive as obtaining between real existences independent of 
ourselves. It is not this assumed extemal world of the Real 
which comes in here between our ideas as the Standard by 
which their truth is to be measured ; the Standard is 
always the conception of which we cannot get rid, of what 
such a World must be if it does exist, is always that is to 
say a thought in our own minds ; this it is by which we 
measure the truth of other thoughts, whether they contain 
the evidence in themselves, or are such as to require elu- 
cidation from without. 

807. It is perhaps superfluous, but it may not be without 
its use, to repeat this simple argument, starting from the 
opposite side, and to ask what it is that must happen if we 
are to discover a supposed piece of knowledge Z to be a 
delusion. Suppose we knew from our own Observation that 
between two ideas B and F frequently recurring in our ex- 
perience the relation Z does not uniformly obtain, but on 
the contrary varies according to the varying relations in 
which B is found conjoined with M, and i^with N. Sup- 
pose on the other band that another human being lived 
within a sphere of experience where those conditions exclu- 
sively obtain under which the relation Z between our B and 
^does become a necessity. It will follow that he will never 
have occasion to doubt the universality of that relation Z, 
nor will his faith in it prejudice the coherence of the rest of 
the World of his ideas, provided only that Zdoes not conflict 
with the universal laws of his thought. Unquestionably the 
assumption that Z is an absolute relation between B and F 
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independently of further conditions, may make it much 
more difficult for him to find a simple law for the relations 
between other constituent Clements of bis experience, as C 
and -£", wbicb he would at once discover if be was aware of 
tbe dependence of Z upon conditions whicb do also in fact 
determine the relation between C and E, But so long as 
he does not extend bis fiaith in Z beyond the objects con- 
tained in the world of bis ideas, be will still be in a position 
to systematise the objects connected in that world, bowever 
awkwardly he may have to express their connexion. We 
indeed who possess tbe experience whicb be lacks are aware 
of bis error, but we can only convince bim of it by taking 
bim out of bis more limited circle of experience and trans- 
planting bim into a wider. Then wben be himself finds 
fresh conjunctions of ideas arising in bis mind distinct from 
those whicb he formerly experienced, be will allow that be 
bas been in error ; still all be will have to concede will be 
that be was mistaken in supposing the relation Z between B 
and F to obtain universally; that relation still holds true 
wben tbe conditions are added upon whicb, thougb un- 
awares to bim, its validity all tbe wbile depended. 

And now bow will it be if we place human reason as such 
in the position of tbis unfavourably situated observer, and 
imagine it confined to a mode of mental representation, 
coherent indeed in itself, but not corresponding to tbe 
real relations whicb obtain in a world of tbings extemal 
to it? How is the Standing delusion, in whicb in that 
case we are all involved, to become known to us, or how 
will our knowledge suffer supposing it to continue ? Setting 
aside for tbe moment tbe instruction wbicb an angel from 
beaven migbt impart to us, wbat we find is tbis: it is 
certainly not the tbings tbemselves whicb are here making 
their way all of a sudden into tbe midst of our thoughts, 
and laying bare their falsity ; even if tbe world of tbings 
running its independent course were to enter some day 
upon a new arrangement whicb diametrically contradicted 
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the conceptions which we had previously formed of it, 
such contradiction could only come within our Observation 
through the new influences awakening in us a set of ideas 
•which we find no longer to observe those laws of com- 
bination which we had hitherto assumed to be their laws. 

m 

Then we have fallen into one of those errors of the under- 
standing to which we of course allow that we are liable ; 
we have wrongly interpreted this variable world of ideas, 
that World which is the sole material that lies open to our 
intelligence ; we recognise now that we have leamt a new 
lesson, and that the proposition Z does not possess the 
universal validity with which we had credited it ; but we 
have learnt also that it does continue to be valid still 
when the conditions of that validity with which we have 
now become acquainted are reckoned in. And now the 
universal validity of Z being erroneous, so also its limited 
validity is true, and we come to see that inasmuch as error 
can only be observable by us through an inner contra- 
diction in our world of ideas, it foUows that the recognition 
of truth itself consists only in the discovery of laws of 
connexion which this ideal world is destined always to 
observe, to however infinite a distance we may imagine 
its varying course to be prolonged. Undoubtedly the dis- 
covery of these laws is an undertaking which must remain 
incomplete ; we are not in possession of the whole truth, 
we are in search of it ; still so often as we correct a previous 
belief Z at the instance of fresh experiences in our world 
of thought, we have not indeed reached as yet the füll 
truth, but we have removed the errors which without such 
correction would have lasted on. 

808. This argument, unless I am much deceived, will 
satisfy no one. We are left after all, it will be urged, even 
if all inner contradictions are removed, walled in within 
the all-embracing delusions of those ideas which have 
grown up into a solid mass within us, and never see the 
truth in itself, but only as it necessarily appears to us. 
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Now then let us call in our angel from heaven, who 
beholds from his purer atmosphere things as they are. 
What a shock we fancy it would be to us if all at once 
he withdrew the veil from our eyes, and we saw how 
entirely different things really are from what we had 
imagined them. 

And indeed we should experience a very agreeable shock 
if in that moment it were revealed to us how our old ideas, 
with all their old meaning, by the introduction of certain 
simple links in the chain hitherto concealed from us, became 
at once perfectly intelligible, with no gap or contradiction 
remaining, and intelhgible by the light of the old laws 
which had all along directed the movement of our thought. 
But also on this condition only/ If it were an entirely new 
World which rose upon our view, bearing no resemblance 
and no relation to that in which we had lived before, we 
simply should not perceive that everything was different 
from what we thought ; for what that meant to us was that 
everything we thought was different from what we thought 
it ; the wholly new spectacle admitting, as it would, of no 
comparison with the former one, could on this ground at 
all events give us no shock at all, pleasurable or otherwise ; 
it could not so much as occasion us surprise, except through 
a sense of contrast, that is to say by being brought into 
relation with our previous world of Illusion. But again 
we who now see ought to be the same persons who before 
were blind. If that moment of revelation had at the same 
time transformed the laws of our thought, and altered the 
conditions under which hitherto we had distinguished truth 
and error, we should indeed, if our newly discovered world 
completely answered to these new conditions of truth, have 
no occasion to doubt about any pairticular fact in it ; but 
what could preserve us from the grand fundamental doubt, 
whether this new world of ideas with all its self-consistency 
may not in its turn distort the true nature of reality, and 
things be once more quite different in themselves from 
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that which in this new world they appear to be ? Do you 
hope to exclude these doubts on the ground that on our 
own assumption it is the tnith of things themselves, and 
nothing eise, which makes up the content of our new per- 
ceptions? But to exclude the possibility of doubt, the 
fect that our representation of things is the true one would 
not of itself suffice. We must also possess means to arrive 
at a certain knowledge that it is the true one. Now such 
means we do possess in regard to particular parts of our ex- 
perience ; we can measure their truth by asking, are they 
as judged by the universal laws of our thought in harmony 
with the rest of that same experience ? But it is impossible 
to test the truth of the entire world of our ideas as such by 
comparing it with a reality which so long as it is not an 
object of knowledge is for us non-existent, and if once it 
becomes so must be subject to the same doubts and un- 
certainties to which all ideas simply as such are liable. 

And finally the supposed case is in itself impossible and 
absurd. What can be the meaning of saying that this 
higher intuition, perception, Cognition, gives the thing in 
itself, as it really is? We may exalt the intelligence of 
more perfect beings above our own as high as we please ; 
but so long as we desire to attach any rational meaning to 
it, it must always fall under some category of knowledge or 
direct perception, or Cognition, that is to say it will never be 
the thing itself but only an aggregate of ideas about the 
thing. Nothing is simpler than to convince ourselves that 
every apprehending intelligence can only see things as they 
look to it when it perceives them, not as they look when no 
one perceives them ; he who demands a knowledge which 
should be more than a perfectly connected and consistent 
System of ideas about the thing, a knowledge which should 
actually exhaust the thing itself, is no longer asking for 
knowledge at all, but for something entirely unintelligible. 
One cannot even say that he is desiring not to know but to 
be the things themselves ; for in fact he would not even so 
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reach his goal. Could he arrive at being in some way or 
another that very metal in itself, the knowledge of which in 
the way of ideas does not content him ; well, he would be 
metal it is true, but he would be further off than ever from 
apprehending himself as the mptal which he had become. 
Or supposing that a higher power gave him back his intelli- 
gence while he still remained metal, even then in his new 
character of intelligent metal he would still only apprehend 
himself in such wise as he would be represented to himself 
in his own ideas, not as he would be apart from such repre- 
sentation. 

809. In dealing with these fundamental questions I 
ought not to be blamed for the lengthened discussion 
which I have permitted myself. It is true the outcome 
is small. We have convinced ourselves that this changing 
World of our ideas is the sole material given us to work 
upon ; that truth and the knowledge of truth consist only 
in the laws of interconnexion which are found to obtain 
universally within a given set of ideas, and are confirmed 
as often as those ideas recur in our consciousness ; that as 
the thoughts which lead us towards this order of truths 
make way, the antithesis between our ideas and the objects 
to which we conceive them to be directed, itself a part of 
that same world of ideas, necessarily arises ; that the ques- 
tion as to the truth of this antithesis, and the value which 
according as we answer it will belong to our ideas, is a 
question of metaphysics which has no business to be mixed 
up with an introduction to the theory of knowledge such as 
the present; that in regard to this or that among our 
thoughts we may doubt as to the possibility of bringing it 
into harmony with the rest of the content of our conscious- 
ness, and that such doubts resting on definite grounds are 
compatible with the endeavour gradually to remove them ; 
that on the other band a scepticism which indulges the 
apprehension that everything may be in reality quite diffe- 
rent from what it necessarily appears, sets out with a seif- 
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contradiction, because it silently takes for granted the 
possibility of an apprehension which does not apprehend 
things but is itself things, and then goes on to question 
whether this impossible perfection is allotted to our intelli- 
gence. Finally we see that if we set aside this inadmissible 
relation of the world of ideas to a foreign world of objects, 
there still remains a further line of enquiry open to us, — the 
endeavour to discover within the world of ideas itself what 
are the fixed points, the primary certainties, starting from 
which we may be enabled to bring the rest of the shifting 
multitude of its ideas into something like orderly connexion. 
I shall find and shall avail myself of various opportunities 
hereafter for elucidating this point of view ; I go on at pre- 
sent to glance at the different methods of procedure which 
the sceptical philosophy has foUowed, and which have been 
pursued in the various departments of enquiry to which 
they have been applied, upon the whole with greater com- 
pleteness in antiquity than in modern times, when many 
of its questions are no longer able to excite an active 
interest. 

810. Sextus Empiricus has left us a collectanea of the 
tenets of Scepticism down to his own time. The Sceptic 
does not any more than other men deny the sensuous per- 
ceptions, the feelings of pleasure and pain, which we experi- 
ence. They force themselves irresistibly upon him, and are 
independent of his opinion. On the other hand everything 
that is contrasted with these phenomena, as a noumenon, or 
as a thought, which itself not given in the phenomenon, 
seeks to bring the content of the perceptions into some 
inner connexion, — all this is made open to doubt, and any 
Statement we venture from this point of view may be met 
with equal propriety by another which contradicts it. No- 
thing therefore remains for the wise man but to refrain from 
either affirming or denying either the one proposition or the 
other, and to find in this Suspension of judgment that peace 
of mind which so long as he considers it his duty to decide 
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between two conflicting hypotheses, he must necessarily 
seek in vain. 

But when Scepticism, not content with representing an 
abstention from any aflSrmation as the condition of mind 
actually found in its adherents, undertakes to prove it on 
logical grounds to be the only legitimate attitude of the 
mind, it becomes at the very outset false to itself, pre- 
supposing as it does at all events at this point the truth of 
those logical laws of thought by which alone it can establish 
the cogency of its own reasonings. And not only so but in 
its efforts to expose the impossibility of dogmatic Statements 
it is compelled to assume a variety of dogmas which can 
never be directly given in phenomenal experience, but can 
only be derived from them by those very processes of 
reasoning whose legitimacy is contested. The ten rpowoi or 
logical grounds of doubt, which Sextus begins by rehearsing, 
all come to this, that sensations by themselves cannot dis- 
Cover to us what is the nature of the object which excites 
them. The first Tp6noi calls attention to the different or- 
ganisations of different animals ; when it goes on further to 
the proposition that by reason of this any object must appear 
different to the senses of one animal from what it does to 
those of another, it appeals to the Dogma that unlikes can- 
not be affected alike by likes. Nothing short of this argu- 
ment would have justified his conclusion, for as we cannot 
place ourselves inside an animal's consciousness, this sup- 
posed difference between the Sensation of one animal and 
that of another is a conclusion given by reasoning, which 
can never be established by immediate perception. More 
than this, the argument affirms too much ; there is nothing 
to prove that visible differences in bodily Organisation are 
an invariable indication of corresponding differences of 
feeling ; no one will easily believe that a cat, by reason of 
its elliptically shaped pupil, must necessarily perceive the 
World of Space differently to a man with his circular one. 

The second rponos appUes the same argument within the 
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circle of human beings. They too in their tum are variously 
organised; if then, the r^o^ argues, it were proposed — 
though we have no grounds for so doing — to give the human 
sensations a preference over the animal, and to regard these 
as tnie and adequate to the thing itself, we are again de- 
feated by reason of the individual differences which exist 
between man and man. So that .all we can say is, that to 
one man the thing appears in one way, to his neighbour in 
another way; how it is in itself remains unsettled. 

The two next rp6noi lead to the same result ; the third 
appeals to the differences among the senses themselves ; to 
the eye honey is yellow, to the tongue sweet ; it may be that 
there are other forms of Sensation, lacking to us, to which it 
appears something different again : what it is in itself must 
therefore be relegated to uncertainty, as we have no reason 
for accounting the deliverance of one sense tnier than that 
of another. Even supposing however that we keep to a 
Single sense, the fourth t^o% points out that here too there 
are variations of feeling, according to age and State of 
health, according as we are hungry or satisfied, asleep or 
awake, so that still we can only say how a thing appears to 
our sense under each of these varying conditions, but not 
how it would appear to a subject which was experiencing 
none of them. 

These four t/k^ttoi were concemed with the nature of the 
subject which frames judgments ; the four which foUow re- 
late to the objects. The fifth reminds us that distance and 
Position alter the appearance of one and the same thing : 
the sixth points out that no object produces in us the im- 
pression of itself unmixed with those of others ; the seventh 
that the composition of various elements in Single objects 
causes qualities to appear in them which are entirely wanting 
in the simple elements themselves, and effaces others which 
belonged to them ; so that we can never do more than State 
how each one appears in its several combinations with other 
things, nor what it is like in itself and by itself apart from 

o 2 
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the various phases which by reason of those relations it 
passes through. It is impossible to read the examples to 
these last rpoTroi without a feeling of astonishment that the 
scepticism of antiquity should have seen in them throughout 
only impediments to scientific knowledge. In modern 
science they have become one and all starting-points of 
enquiry. Modem science has not been content with rais- 
ing a general lamentation over the changeableness of phe- 
nomena under changing conditions ; it has questioned 
experience; it has enquired what are the special con- 
nexions which obtain between any one of these conditions 
and this or that particular change in the phenomenon, and 
it has in this way arrived at a knowledge of the general 
laws which govern this endlessly changing play of events. 
We have not indeed leamt what a thing is like in itself when 
it Stands whoUy apart from all the conditions of its mani- 
festation to intelligence ; but that the problem so presented 
is absurd the ancient scepticism was itself aware, as we find 
it expressed in the eighth rpomos : Everything Stands in rela- 
tions of one kind or another, if not to other things, yet 
always at least if it is to become an object of apprehension, 
to the subject apprehending it; what it is like in itself, 
apart from all relations, remains therefore beyond our power 
to say. 

The last two rponoi are of less interest for us : the ninth 
reminds us that our estimate of the magnitude and the 
value of things is conditioned by their rarity or frequency, 
by custom and by contrast ; the tenth appeals to the diver- 
sity of national manners and morals as an evidence that 
here too we can only say what appears good and bad to 
one person or another, not what is good and bad in itself. 

811. The further development of the Pyrrhonian vttotv- 
ira)<r€is of Sextus, from whose first book the doctrines I have 
cited are taken, I here pass over. It will here be evident 
that so fer the Scepticism we have been considering does 
not deny the reality of truth, for it is the impossibility 0/ 
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attaining to truth which it laments over, and one can only 
make that an object of quest in the reality of which one be- 
lieves. Nor does it doubt that conformity to the laws of 
thought is the necessary condition of any thought being 
true. It is incessantly enumerating, in disjunctions alleged 
to be complete, sets of cases which are inferred on the basis 
of these laws to be possible and to exclude one another ; 
and it is by this same logic of thought that it undertakes to 
bring US to acknowledge the necessity of withholding judg- 
ment altogether. It is true that this procedure has to be 
subsequently corrected. The sceptical argument is at pains 
to include itself in the uncertainty to which, by one of those 
very affirmations which it seeks to get rid of, it condemns 
the whole of our pretended knowledge. The forms of argu- 
ment which are employed for this purpose are many and 
curious. If the Sceptic arrives at his negations by a process 
of demonstration, he is not, it is said, in so doing, here any 
more than elsewhere, laying down any positive doctrine ; he 
is simply stating that to him, here and now, at this particular 
moment of his life, and in the particular State of mind in 
which he happens to be, the opinion which he has an- 
nounced appears to be the true one. He does not guarantee 
its continuing so to appear even to himself at every future 
moment; if he is driven to acknowledge some one eise's 
argument to be convincing, he can always answer, the truth 
Z which this man teaches, has up to this moment been 
unrecognised, yet all the same if it is truth it has been so 
always and been always valid ; and where is our security 
that some third person may not hereafter discover and de- 
monstrate a new truth to upset Z in its turn, which at the 
present moment, though it already holds good, is neither 
recognised nor capable of being either apprehended or 
proved ? 

These questions are independent of the relation of our 
knowledge to an object outside itself; they concern the 
ground of certainty generally, and our right to the con- 
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fidence we repose in the tnith of atny thought in our minds ; 
in this view we reserve them for consideration later. But 
apart from this the arguments of Sextus involve at once a 
prejudice and a fallacy; the prejudice of the existence of 
that World in itself with which knowledge was contrasted, a 
prejudice which may be just or the contrary — ^that cannot be 
decided here — the fallacy that the conception of a knowledge 
which apprehends things not as they are known but as they 
are, means an3rthing intelligible at all, as to the possession 
or non-possession of which it is possible to raise a con- 
troversy; whereas the tnith is that upon this at least thought 
is perfectly clear and at one with itself, that knowledge 
under whatever form can never be things in themselves but 
only represent them. 

812. There will be a disposition to express this contention 
in the form that we only know phenomena, and not the 
essence of things in themselves, and so stated to recognise 
it as the primary truth of every theory of Cognition. I avoid 
that particular form of Statement because it still contains a 
prejudice which I should wish to see abandoned. The 
actual assumption indeed of the existence of this world of 
things which is given by the categorical form of the propo- 
sition might be avoided by transforming it into the hypo- 
thetical : If things exist knowledge apprehends only their 
appearance, not their essence. But even then the propo- 
sition plainly carries the idea of a thwarted purpose. That 
*only' implies that our knowledge which was intended by 
rights for the apprehension of the higher, the essence of 
things, has to be content with the lower, the phenomenon. 
Such a valuation is once more a prejudice, it may be legiti- 
nlate, it may be not legitimate, as the further progress of 
Science may decide which we are not here in a position to 
anticipate. But we can see at once that it is an arbitrary 
proceeding to place knowledge in the position of a means 
which is not adequate to its supposed end of apprehending 
things as they are. And we may at once pronounce an 
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opposite point of view to be conceivable, which should 
regaxd things as mere means to produce in us in all its 
details the spectacle of the ideal world. If this were so we 
should not indeed know things as they are, but we should 
not therefore fail of any end or aim ; in the appearances 
which things present to us would reside then that element 
of higher dignity and value which we sought to indicate by 
the name of essence ; and in the discovery of the purport, 
the connexion and the laws which govem this inner world 
of phenomena, the knowledge of truth would lie not indeed 
exclusively but pre-eminently, and at least as truly as in that 
which we are now so painfuUy anxious to arrive at, the 
apprehension of that which must always remain outside our 
own and every other intelligence, the System of means 
through which the series of phenomena is called into exist- 
ence within us. But to continue this discussion further 
would be to overstep the limits of my undertaking. I 
repeat once more what I desire the reader to understand 
this to be; let us leave, entirely out of the question the 
Opposition between our world of ideas and a world of 
things ; let us look upon the former alone as the material 
we have to deal with; and let us endeavour to ascertain 
where within this world the primary fixed points of certainty 
are to be found, and how it may be possible to communi- 
cate a like certainty through the medium of these to other 
ideas which do not in themselves equally possess it. By 
foUowing certain circuitous paths which will be found to be 
no deviation from our proper route, we may perhaps arrive 
at clearness on this subject. 



CHAPTER IL 

The World of Ideas. 

313. The problem which we have set before us is one 
which ancient philosophy long ago declared again and again 
to be insoluble. That all is in flux was the familiär doctrine 
of Heraclitus, a doctrine however of which it is difficult to 
determine the precise significance. That it was understood 
in the half pathetic sense of a lamentation over the rapidity 
of change appears in the heightened form subsequently 
given to his saying that it is impQssible to cross the same 
river twice — * it is impossible,' it was added, * even once.' 
But against the testimony of Observation to the transitori- 
ness of things the most ordinary experience might have set 
counter examples of duration through incalculable periods 
of time ; philosophical reflexion could only have universal- 
ised the former set of experiences into the doctrine cited by 
establishing in Opposition to superficial appearances, that 
the latter also do but veil a slow process of change to which 
in fact they are always subject. We do not know how far 
this actually took place and whether these speculations 
passed over without notice the circumstance that the differ- 
ences in the speed of one set of changes and another at 
once introduce into the play of phenomena a contrast be- 
tween the relatively fixed and the more transitory which 
might be turned to fruitful account. Once more, that no- 
thing can whoUy withstand agencies of change operating 
from without, that everything therefore must be susceptible of 
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change, is a conviction too easily derived from the experi- 
ence of every-dayÄÜfe to have needed a philosophy to 
discover it. But it remains doubtful how far Heraclitus 
passed beyond this, and taught that there are changes in all 
things springing from causes in their own nature and not 
merely occasioned by outside influences, and whether he 
taught this simply as a fact of experience, or whether he 
held continual movement to be the condition of the possi- 
bility of all natural existence, and that stable equilibrium 
and permanence were impossible. 

There is much to lend probability to a view which should 
credit him with this more advanced conception, but the 
question can as little be certainly decided as the more im- 
portant one what precisely is to be understood by the * all ' 
to which he ascribed this ceaseless mutability. The expres- 
sion included beyond question the things of sense ; in fact 
fhe very starting-point of the doctrine could have been 
found nowhere eise but in the changing combinations of 
sensible qualities and relations. But did it include at the 
same time the content of the ideas by means of which we 
think this world of sense ? Was it intended that not only 
all that is real but all that can be thought as well is subject 
to this etemal flux ? I doubt if Heraclitus held this latter 
opinion ; the universal instability of all determinations of 
thought would of course render all enquiry and all affirma- 
tion impossible. We may however assume from the lively 
picture which Plato draws in the Theaetetus of the later ac- 
tivity of the school, that they at all events had no hesitation 
in giving this extension to their master's doctrine. 

At this point it is taken up by the Sophists. I do not 
mean that section which under the leadership of Protagoras 
acknowledged only the subjective validity of every percep- 
tiön for the person who experiences it, I mean those who, 
disciplined in the Eleatic dialectic, set themselves to demon- 
strate that every conception signifies at once what it does 
mean and what it does not mean. This contention was 
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met, principally in the field of Ethics, where it produced its 
most pemicious effects, by the sound inßtinct and sense of 
truth of Socrates, who called attention to the fact that the 
conceptions of good and bad, just and unjust, are fixed and 
unchanging, and cannot be determined now one way and 
now another at the pleasure of individuals, but that they 
have to be accepted as permanent and self-identical con- 
ceptions to which everyone has simply to subordinate his 
own ideas on these subjects. Plato foUowed, at one with 
these aims of his master, but impelled by more many-sided 
motives, and expanded the convictions received from So- 
crates into his own doctrine of Ideas, a first and most 
characteristic attempt to tum to account the truth which 
belongs to the world of our ideas in itself, without regard to 
its agreement with an assumed reality of things outside its 
borders. The philosophical efforts of antiquity have the 
attraction of exhibiting in fuU detail the movements, the 
struggles, and the errors of thought, into which every indi- 
vidual still falls in the course of his development, and which 
notwithstanding the culture of our own day has no longer 
the patience to follow up and investigate. I shall permit 
myself to enter therefore into a review of this doctrine of 
Plato, approaching it at various points which seem pertinent 
to our present enquiry. 

814. The Piatonic expression Idea* is usually rendered 
Universal conception', and the rendering is so far correct 
that there are Ideas, according to Plato, of everything which 
can be thought in a universal form, apart from the par- 
ticular perceptions in which it is presented. At the same 
time it is only for the purposes of a later set of conceptions 
which we shall meet with presently, that it becomes impor- 
tant to be able to think of the ideally apprehended content' 
as something common to many individual contents, that is 

* ['Idee.' Where the term *Idea' represents 'Idee' and not 
* Vorstellung ' it is printed with a capital * I.\| 
« [* Allgemeinbegriflf.'] » [* Inhalt.*] 
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as ä universal. What is essential here at the outset is not 
so much that it can be separated from different particular 
instances which contain it, as that it has been distinguished 
as a content with a meaning pf its own which we present to 
ourselves, from a mere affection which we experience. In 
the latter sense it might have been involved by the Hera- 
clitic or pseudo-Heraclitic doctrine in its ceaseless flux of 
events, of which each one only is in the moment in which 
it occurs, and no one has an abiding habitation or signifi- 
cance in the world, because there is no reason why having 
once occurred it need ever recur again in identically the 
same form. The former conception on the contrary turns 
the mere affection of our sensibility into an independent 
objective^ content whose significance once is its significance 
once for all, and whose relations to other contents have an 
etemal and self-identical validity even if neither it nor they 
should ever be repeated in actual perception. 

I have had occasion to explain my meaning here in an 
earlier part of this work (§ 3). Perception shows us the 
things of sense undergoing changes in their qualities. But 
while black becomes white and sweet sour, it is not black- 
ness itself which passes into whiteness, nor does sweetness 
become sourness ; what happens is that these several quali- 
ties, each remaining eternally identical with itself, succeed 
each other in the thing, and the conceptions through which 
we think the things have themselves no part in the muta- 
bility which we attribute on account of their changes to the 
things of which the qualities are the predicates — and even 
he who attempted to deny this would be affirming it against 
his will, for he could not represent sweetness as passing into 
sourness, without separating the one property from the 
othet, and determining the first for his own thought in an 
idea which will always mean something different from the 
second into which it is supposed to have changed. It is a 
very simple and unpretending, but yet a very important 
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thought to which Plato here gives expression for the first 
time. The continual change which goes on in the external 
World may affect us like a restless whirling eddy, bewildering 
our intelligence, yet it is not without a pervading truth. 
Whatever mutability the things may display, that which 
they are at each moment they are by a transient partici- 
pation in conceptions which are not transient but for ever 
identical and constant, and which taken together constitute 
an unchangeable System of thought, and form the first ade- 
quate and solid beginnings of a permanent kncrwledge. 

For it was one of the conclusions at which we arrived 
before^ that to the making of this earliest immediate stock 
of knowledge there contribute not merely the separate unity 
of each conception in itself, nor again simply the fact of a 
mere uniform contrast between this and all other concep- 
tions, but also those graduated relations of resemblance and 
affinity in which different conceptions stand to each other. 
If the white becomes black and the sweet sour they do not 
merely become different in the abstract, but pass over from 
the domain of the one conception in which they participated 
before into that of another which is separated from the first 
by a fixed and determinate degree of contrast, a contrast 
stronger for example than that which obtains between 
white and yellow, and altogether incommensurable with 
that absolute gulf of Separation which exists between white 
and sour. 

315. I refer to these simple examples once more in order 
to make it clear how a knowledge may be possible the truth 
of which is wholly independent of the question of Scepti- 
cism as to its agreement with a world of things outside it. 
If the current of the outer world had brought before us 
only once in a transient appearance the perception of two 
colours or two sounds, our thought would immediately 
separate them from the moment of time at which they 
appeared, and fix them and their afiinities and their con- 

' [Cp. §§ 13-16.] 
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trasts as an abiding object of inner contemplation, no 
matter whether they were ever presented to us again in 
actual experience or not. Again supposing we could never 
leam how these ideas are able to appear as predicates in 
things, and in what that which we have called the partici- 
pation of things in them exactly consists, a question would 
indeed be left unanswered which might in the course of 
cur reflexions prove important, but still the certain know- 
ledge would remain to us undisturbed that the series of 
colours and the scale of musical tones themselves are each 
a connected whole with fixed laws, and that in regard to 
the relation of the members to each other, eternally valid 
true propositions are vitally opposed to eternally invalid 
false ones. And finally the question whether after all 
colours in themselves and tones in themselves are not diffe- 
rent from what they appear to us, is one which no one will 
care to raise again. Or rather we do meet with it again in 
the confused notion that sounds are in fact merely vibrations 
of the air, colours merely quiverings of the ether, and it is 
only to US that they appear in the form of the subjective 
feelings which we know. It is unnecessary to enlarge over 
again on the consideration that these feelings do not cease 
to be real, and are not got rid of and banished out of exist- 
ence as intruders, because we have discovered certain ex- 
terna! causes not resembling them, which are the occasions 
of their making their appearance to us. Even if these 
vibrations of external media appeared to differently con- 
stituted beings in the form of modes of Sensation entirely 
unknown to us, still the colouring and tones which we see 
and hear, would constitute for us, when once we have ex- 
perienced them, a secure treasure of knowledge with a 
validity and an orderly connexion of its own. The feelings 
of such other beings would remain unknown to us and ours 
to them, but this would only mean that we have not all 
truths for our portion, but that what we do possess we 
possess as truths in virtue of the identity of every such 
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content of perception with itself, and of the constancy of 
identical relations which obtain between different Contents. 
Thus we readily understand the significance of Plato's en- 
deavour to bind together the predicates which are found in 
the things of the etemal world in continual change, into a 
determinate and articulated whole, and how he saw in this 
World of Ideas the true beginnings of certain knowledge ; 
for the extemal relations which subsist between different 
Ideas, and through which some are capable of association 
with each other and others exclude each other, form at all 
events the limits within which what is to be possibU in 
experience falls ; the further question what is real in it, and 
how things manage to have Ideas for their predicates, ap- 
peared to Plato not to be the primary question, and was for 
the time reserved. 

816. There is one wide-reaching difficulty connected with 
the first-named aspect of this question. How precisely are 
we to conceive colours when they are not seen, or tones and 
their differences when the former are not heard and the 
latter not apprehended by comparison ? Are we to say that 
they are nothing or that they do not exist, or are we still to 
attribute to them some predicate which we can hardly de- 
fine, some kind of being or reality? We shall not be dis- 
posed at first to consider them to be nothing at all ; for as 
long as we fix them in our thoughts, as at present in search- 
ing for an answer to this very question, every tone and every 
colour is a determinate content distinguishable from every 
other, and so a something and not a nothing. Still this 
decision becomes doubtful when we consider the answer 
which we feel ourselves compelled to give to the second 
part of the question. In regard to things we do imagine 
ourselves, dimly enough, to know wherein their being con- 
sists even when they are objects for no intelligence, but 
exist purely for themselves ; but what is meant by a tone 
when it is heard by no ear and when even the silent idea of 
its sound is not called up by any mind, we can no more 
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say than what a pain is when no one is hurt by it. But 
how can that which is not either in itself or in our con- 
sciousness, be any longer anything at all or be distinguished 
from anything eise ? Still this conclusion again we hesitate 
to affirm. There is clearly in our first conclusion, speaking 
quite generally, a certain dement of affirmation, which is 
not entirely to be cancelled by the denial contained in the 
second. Perhaps it may appear to us a way out of the 
difficulty to turn the categorical form of our judgment into 
a hypothetical ; two sounds which are neither heard nor 
imagined are not indeed actually anjrthing, and stand in no 
actual relations, but they will always be something and the 
one will be different from the other, and stand in a definite 
relation of contrast to it, if they are heard or imagined. 
Yet even this does not at once satisfy us, for in order even 
to imagine how the notes a and b can be subject to this 
varied fortune of being presented to imagination at one 
time and not so presented at another, and then how it 
happens that when they are presented in experience the 
relation Z is necessarily thought along with them, whereas 
whenever certain other sounds are presented, they are no 
less necessarily accompanied by a different relation Z^ — in 
order to imagine this we are constrained to ascribe to them 
existence and definite existence, at a time when according 
to this view they did not in fact exist at all ; for so alone 
can we explain their subsequent existence and the definite 
form which their relations then assumed. 

I will not pursue these refinements further, but will con- 
clude with the foUowing remarks. We have undoubtedly a 
conception of affirmation or *position' in an extremely 
general sense, which meets us in various fields of enquiry, 
and for which languages, dealing as they do in their early 
stages with highly complex and concrete notions, and not 
with the simplest elements of thought, have commonly no 
abstract term which expresses it with the requisite purity. 
But it would not be wise to invent a technical term to 
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represent it, the meaning of which would always be doubt- 
ful, because it could never come naturally to the lips or to 
the thoughts of any one; the very term *position' which is 
frequently used for it suggests by its etymological form the 
entirely alien sense of an act, or Operation of estabh*shing\ 
to the execution of which that State of affirmation which we 
wish to express then seems to owe its being. It is best 
however to keep to ordinary Speech, and select a word 
which can be shown to express in common usage, approxi- 
mately at all events and unmistakeably, the thought with 
which we are concemed. We may express it in our own 
language by the term Reality^ For^ we call a thing Real* 
which is, in contradistinction to another which is not ; an 
event Real which occurs or has occurred, in contradis- 
tinction to that which does not occur; a relation Real 
which obtains, as opposed to one which does not obtain ; 
lastly we call a proposition Really true which holds or is 
valid as opposed to one of which the validity is still doubt- 
ful. This use of language is intelligible ; it shows that 
when we call anything Real, we mean always to affirm it, 
though in different senses according to the different forms 
which it assumes, but one or other of which it must neces- 
sarily assume, and of which no one is reducible to or con- 
tained in the other. For we never can get an Event out of 
simple Being, the reality which belongs to Things, namely 
Being or Existence, never belongs to Events — ^they do not 
exist but occur', again a Proposition neither exists like things 
nor occurs like events ; that its meaning even obtains like a 
relation, can only be said if the things exist of which it pre- 
dicates a relation; in itself, apart from all applications 
which may be made of it, the reality of a proposition 
means that it holds or is valid and that its opposite does 
not hold. 

» [* Setzung/] « [' Wirklichkeit;] 

' [Cp. * Metaphysic,' p. i, and for * Objectivität ' contrasted with 
different forms of ' Wirklichkeit * see above, § 3.] 
* ['WirkUch.*] 
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Now misunderstandings must always arise, when ander 
the persuasion that the obj'ect which we are considering 
raust have some sort of reality or affirmation proper to it, 
we endeavour to attribute to it, not that kind of reality 
which is appropriate to it, but a different kind which is 
alien to it. Then arises the conflict just noticed between 
the conviction on the one band that we are right in as- 
scribing to it some sort of reality, and on the other that 
the particular form of reahty to which our misconception 
has brought us is inadmissible. 

Now Ideas, in so far as they are present in our minds, 
possess reality in the sense of an Event, — they ofotr in us ; 
for as utterances of an activity of presentation they are never 
a Being at rest but a continual Becoming; their content 
on the oJher band, so far as we regard it in abstraction from 
the mental activity which we direct to it, can no longer be 
Said to occur, tbough neither again does it exist as things 
exist ; we can only say that it possesses Validity. 

And finally we raust not ask what in its turn is means 
by Validity, with any idea that the meaning which the 
Word conveys clearly to us can be deduced from some 
different conception ; as if, for exaraple, it were possible 
to find certain conditions by the Operation of which either 
the Being whicb belongs to things could be so modified 
and attenuated, or the momentary act of Becoming or 
occurring, in which the transient reality of idcas regarded 
as excitations of our consciousness consists, could receive 
such fixity and independent existence, as that both the 
one and the other in different ways might pass into this 
conception of Validity, which at once excludes the sub- 
stance of the valid assertion from the reality of actual being 
and implies its independence of human thought. As little 
as we can say how it happens that anything is or occurs, 
so little can we explain how it comes about that a tmth 
has Validity ; the latter conception has to be regarded 
as much as the former as ultimate and underivable, a con- 
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ception of which everyone may know what he means by 
it, but which cannot be constructed out of any constituent 
Clements which do not already contain it. 

817. From this point of view some light I think is 
thrown on a surprising Statement which is handed down 
to US in the history of Philosophy. Plato, we are told, 
ascribed to the Ideas of which he had achieved the con- 
ception an existence. apart from things, and yet, as 
these same critics teil us, of like kind with the existence 
of things. It is stränge how peacefuUy the traditional 
admiration of the profundity of Plato acquiesces in the 
ascription to him of so absurd an opinion ; we should have 
to abandon our admiration of him if this really was the 
doctrine that he taught, and not rather a serious mis- 
understanding to which in a quite intelligible and pardon- 
able way it has laid itself open. The expression of philoso- 
phical ideas is dependent upon the capabilities of each 
language, and it is hardly possible, in giving utterance to 
our meaning, to avoid using words which language has 
coined to express a merely cognate thought which is not 
our real meaning at all. And this is pre-eminently the 
case when a new field is being opened out, and the 
necessity of distinguishing the precise meaning intended 
from the ordinary meaning of the word is as yet little 
feit. This is I think the explanation of the misunder- 
standing in question. The truth which Plato intended to 
teach is no other than that which we have just been 
expounding, that is to say, the validity of truths as such, 
apart from the question whether they can be established 
in relation to any object in the extemal world, as its mode 
of being, or not ; the etemally self-identical significance of 
Ideas, which always are what they are, no matter whether 
or no there are things which by participation in them make 
them manifest in this extemal world, or whether there are 
spirits which by thinking them, give them the reality of a 
mental event. But the Greek language then as afterwards, 
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was wanting in an espression for this conception of Validity 
as a form of Reality not inciuding Being or Exlstence ; and 
this very expression Being came, ofcen indeed quite liarm- 
lessly, but in this instance with momentous consequences, 
to fiU the place. 

Every possible content of thought, regarded as an indi- 
vidual unity, distinct and separate from others, all that class 
of thii^s for which the language of the School philosophy 
in later times invented the not inappropriate name of 
Res ralionis^ was to the Greek a Being (Sn or ovaia) ; and 
if the distinction between a really vahd truth and a pre- 
tended truth came in question the former was distinguished 
as SiTftit Sv. The language of ancient Greece never found 
any terra to express the reahty of simple Validity as dis- 
tinguished from the reality of Being, and this constant 
confusion has prejudiced the clearness of the Piatonic 
phraseology. 

818, We may easily see that everything Plato says of the 
Ideas presents itself when understood in the manner so 
exptained as natural and necessary, and that the various 
devices to which he resorts in setting forth their nature have 
this purpose and no other, to exhaust the conception for 
which no adequate terra could be found, by the help of a 
variety of expressions limiting and supplementing each 
other. Eternal, without beginhing, and imperishable (aHio, 
äyii/vTjTa, aviiTifSpa) the Ideas could not but be named in the 
presence of the flux of Heraclitus, which seemed in danger 
of sweeping them away along with the sense-world in its 
stream. The reality of Being indeed they have or have not, 
according as transient things of sense are clothed with them 
or not ; but that reality which consists in Validity, which is 
a reality al! their own, remains untouched by all this change. 
Their independence of time, when brought into comparison 
with that which comes and goes in time, would hardly be 
otherwise expressed than by this predicate of eternity which 
' [' Gedankend ing.'] 
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at once partakes of time and denies its power, just in the 
same way as we should most easily recognise that which has 
no validity and could have no validity in itself by the fact 
of its never occurring at any moment of time. 

Again, we understand the ideas being called separable or 
separate from things (xc»p^( i"«" 3in-a>v), first because the image 
(ciiSoc) of their content can be still called up to memory after 
the things which originally occasioned its appearance in us 
have vanished from real existence, and next, because the 
content is taken to include what can be apprehended in a 
universal form, and remains the same in different extemal 
manifestations, so as to be independent of the mode in 
which it is realised to sense in any particular instance. 

But it was not Plato's intention to represent the ideas as 
independent merely of things while still depending for their 
special mode of reality upon the mind which thinks them. 
Reality of Existence it is true they enjoy only in the 
moment in which they become, in the character of objects 
or creations of an act of presentation now actually occurring, 
members of this changing world of Being and Becoming ; 
but on the other hand we all feel certain in the moment in 
which we think any truth, that we have not created it for 
the first time but merely recognised it ; it was valid before 
we thought about it and will continue so without regard to 
any existence of whatever kind, of things or of us, whether 
or not it ever finds manifestation in the reality of Existence, 
or a place as an object of knowledge in the reality of a 
Thought. This is what we all believe with regard to truth 
when we set out to search for it, and it may be lament over 
its inaccessibility at least to any form of human knowledge ; 
the truth which is never apprehended by us is valid no whit 
less than that small fraction of it which finds its way into 
our intelligence. 

The independent validity of the Ideas Plato emphasises 
again in a somewhat different form, in answer to the doctrine 
of Protagoras, rescuing them in their character of being in 
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ihemselses that which they are (ovt4 naS avrk örra) from the 
relativity in which the famous dictum of that Sophist was in 
danger of involving them. Even granting that his doctrine 
has its truth so long as it is coniined to the impressions of 
sense, and that viewed in this relation Plato's Opposition to 
it rests upon a misunderstanding, granting that is to say that 
my Sensation is as tnie for me as yours which differs from it 
is for you, Plato would still be right in insisting that for 
neither of us could the Sensation be possible at all, unless 
that which we feit in the Sensation whatever it be, red or 
blue, sweet or bitter, had a definite and constant significance 
of its own, as a member of a world of Ideas. This world 
of Ideas is the permanent and inexhaustible treasure-house 
from which the things of the external world draw all the 
diverse and shifting attributes they wear, and the mind the 
yarying series of its experiences ; and a Sensation or idea 
whose content has no fixed and determinate place, no fixed 
relations of atEnity or dilTerence in the universal world of 
thought, but Stands in complete Isolation, bare of all relations 
to anything in that world, the possession of a Single individual 
mind alone, is in fact an impossibility. 

While Plato by thus describing the Ideas, takes security 
for their independent validity, he has at the same time 
abundantly provided against the confusion of the validity 
thus implied witb that wholly distinct reality of Existence 
which could only be ascribed to a durable thing, When he 
places the home of the Ideas in a super-celestial world, a 
World of pure intelligence («"jt^e, inr*pDupdwor -rönot), when 
again more than ihis he expressly describes them as having 
no local habitation, such language makes it abundantly clear 
to any one who understands the mind of Greek Antiquity, 
that they do not belong to what wc call the real world, To 
the Greek that which is not in Space is not at all, and when 
Plato relegates the Ideas to a home which is not in space, 
he is not trying to hypostasize that which we call their mere 
validity into any kind of real existence, but on the contrary 
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he is plainly seeking to guard altogether against any such 
attempt being made. Nor is it any objection that the Ideas 
are called unities (kvä^t^^ novddes), for there is no occasion to 
interpret these titles from an atomistic Standpoint, whether 
in the sense of material indivisibility or of a self-identity 
resembling that of a self-conscious subject. For in fact 
what constitutes the meaning of an Idea, and of a complex 
no less than of a simple Idea, is that it manifests itself as a 
unity, unifying the Clements which cohere in it and rejecting 
that which is alien to it. Nevertheless although these 
various expressions point one and all to the fact that Plato 
never asserted the existence of the Ideas but only their 
eternal validity, he had still no better answer to make to the 
question, what then are they, than to bring them again 
under the general denomination of olaia. Then the door 
was opened to the misunderstanding which has since widely 
spread, though no one has ever been able to say what the 
nature of that existence, into which he is accused of having 
hypostasized his ideas, precisely is. 

819. There are two objections which may be taken to the 
view here maintained. First, the use which Plato makes of 
the Ideas to explain the course of the world, in which they 
assert their infiuence not merely as valid truths but as 
operating forces — this is a point to which I shall come 
later; and in the second place, the attitude of Aristotle. 
For it is really the very definite language of Aristotle which 
has established the doctrine of the reaHty of the ideas as a 
dogma of Plato, whereas Plato's own Statements are in no 
way inconsistent with the other interpretation which we 
have preferred. It seems incredible that the most acute of 
Plato's disciples, informed by personal intercourse with the 
master, should have misunderstood him in a point of such 
serious moment as this. At the same time we are justified 
by the nature of his polemic not against particular Statements 
of Plato but against the doctrine of Ideas altogether, as well 
as by many details in his criticisms, in assuming that his 
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attack is in part directed against certain misunderstandings 
of the Piatonic doctrine which had gained hold in the 
Academy at an early period. For he could not well bave 
challenged Plato himself to show where the Ideas are, when 
Plato had Said in piain terms that they were nowhere. He 
could not have directed against Plato the criticism that there 
must logically be Ideas of products of art, for one passage at 
least is lo be found in the Republic which is entirely in agree- 
ment with that criticism, and how far Plato was from having 
overlooked the difficulty there involved, is evidenced by the 
opening of the Parmenides. Finally as to Aristotle's ob- 
jections to the Ideas that they are superfluous, being mere 
copies of individual objects, and the assumption from which 
his elaborate analysis frequently Starts, that there are as 
iriany examples of every Idea as there are instances of its 
application in reality, these are criticisms which do not really 
apply to the doctrines of Plato himself. That every Idea is 
what it is once for all, that what we are to understand by it 
is not an individual ihing but a universal comprehending 
many things, and that all its manifestations are only copies 
of this one essential reality, is the doctrine which he 
never abandons, whatever obscurity may still attach to that 
Operation on the part of the individual things, described as 
imitation or participation, by which they provide the one 
Idea with a countless number of realisations in the worid of 
actual existence. 

The discussion iherefore which fills the Xllth (Xlllth) 
book of Aristotle's Metaphysics and of which the purport is 
to exhibit the absurdity of attributing to the Idea a reality 
identical with the reality of actually existing things, I cannot 
regard as a refutation of the pure Platonic doctrine, and the 
less so inasmuch as at the end Aristotie himself equally faüs 
to find a decisive and unambiguous expression for that 
more appropriate form of reality which he desires, in contra- 
distinction to this, lo ascribe to them. To him the only 
genuine oinria is the individual thing, and there we must 
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certainly agree with him; to the individual thing alone 
belongs the reality of Existence ; still for Aristotle as much 
as for Plato the object of knowledge is always the universal; 
not only in the sense that we are incapable of exhausting 
the meaning of the individual thing, but that so far as we 
investigate it in its nature and its workings with any prospect 
of a result, we invariably proceed according to universal 
principles. But Aristotle is entirely at one with his pre- 
decessors, that that which is not, or has no reality in any 
sense, cannot be an object of knowledge either, and so in 
regard to the universal we cannot say that it simply is not, 
but that in a sense it is and in a sense it is not. 

I do not propose to enter into Aristotle's further treatment 
of this question in detail. I must however remark that by 
placing the universal and the Idea within the Individual 
things and not outside them he does not explain the possi- 
bility of knowledge ; for the mere fact of the presence of the 
Idea in one individual does not entitle us to transfer all the 
consequences which flow from it to a second individual in 
which it happens also to be found ; it can only justify us in 
concluding from the doings of one real thing to those of 
another, if it includes within itself a number of characteris- 
tics so related that the appearance of any one necessarily 
implies the presence of the rest. Such considerations would 
at once conduct Aristotle back to the admission that the 
Idea is certainly in a sense x^pi^ r&v Swcov; but in what 
sense it is so was impossible for him to define, since he no 
more possessed than his master did a technical equivalent 
for our term validity; and thus eventually the universal 
.conception or Idea came to be for him also an ovala, not 

indeed a true or irp&rrj owria but still a fi€VT€pa ovaia. 

820. It may appear to us a stränge spectacle to see two 
of the greatest philosophers of antiquity struggling with 
imperfect success to arrive at cleamess upon so simple a 
distinction as that which we have been considering. But 
such a view would do both of them injustice. The appre- 
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hension of the simplest relatioijs of thought is not the 
simplest act of the faculty of thought, and the whole long 
history of philosophy teaches how ready we all are at any 
moment to be guilty of a degree of obscurity in the applica- 
tion, of ideas which if reduced to its simplest terms would 
appear to us incredible. Whenever men have believed 
themselves to have discovered a principle which appears to 
represent the universal dement in the Constitution and 
development of the real world, they invariably go on to 
exalt it into the position of an independent reality and to 
represent it as a pure form of being, in comparison with 
which the individual things retire into a position of subor- 
dinate and even unreal existence. I need not even refer to 
the latest phase of German philosophy which aspired to set 
on the throne of the Piatonic Ideas the one absolute Idea, 
for the same tendency is apparent enough in spheres of 
thought outside the circle of philosophy. How often do we 
hear in our own day of etemal and unchangeable laws of 
nature to which all phenomena and their changes are 
subjected; laws which would indeed cease to manifest 
themselves if there were no longer any things for them to 
control, but which would even then themselves continue in 
their eternal validity and would revive with their old effective 
power the moment a new object presented itself from any 
quarter for them to apply to ; nay there is not even wanting 
on occasion, the enthronement of these laws above all 
existing realities in that very super-celestial habitation which 
with Plato is the home of the Ideas. Nevertheless those 
who hold this language would indignantly repel the imputa- 
tion of ascribing to those laws an existence whether as things 
or as persons outside the things which are govemed by 
them, and Plato may resist with equal justice a similar 
misinterpretation of his doctrines. 

Finally it must be added that we ourselves, in drawing a 
distinction between the reality which belongs to the Ideas 
and laws and that which belongs to things, and calling the 
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one Being or Existence^ and the other Validity', have so 
far merely discovered, thanks to the resources of our 
language, a convenient expression which may keep us on 
our guard against interchanging the two notions. The fact 
which the term validity expresses has lost none of that 
strangeness which has led to its being confounded, as we 
have seen, with existence. It is merely that we have been 
so long accustomed to it ; we use our thought as we do any 
other natural faculty without troubling ourselves about it, 
and take it as a matter of course that the content of manifold 
perceptions and phenomena does invariably adapt itself to 
general conceptions and can be read by us in the light of 
general laws, in such wise that the consequences which 
those laws lead us to predict are found to coincide with the 
actual phenomenal order which supervenes. But that this 
should be the case, that there should be universal laws, 
which have not themselves existence like things and which 
nevertheless rule the Operation of things, — remains for a 
mind which realises its meaning, a profoundly mysterious 
fact which might well inspire rapture and wonder in its 
discoverer; and that he should have made the discovery 
will always remain a great philosophical achievement of 
Plato, whatever the problems it may have left still un- 
solved. 

821. One of these problems is that of the exact nature 
of the relation of things to the ideas which Plato describes 
by the terms participation or imitation. I do not propose 
at present to discuss this question at large ; but there is one 
defect in the doctrine of the Ideas which a criticism of 
Aristotle's — in itself not well-founded — may suggest to us. 
Among the reasons which led him to regard the Ideas as 
both superfluous and useless, he especially emphasises the 
fact that they supply no beginning of motion. However 
true this objection may be in itself, the fact that they do not 
perform this task proves little against the doctrine of the 
U'Sein.'] «['Geltung.*] 
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Ideas ; the real objection is that they do not, as we shall 
see, adequately perfonn the task for which Plato intended 
them. As concems Aristotle's criticism let us turn to the 
Sciences of our owti day. What shall we say of our Laws 
of Nature? Do they contain in themselves a beginning'of 
motionp On the contrary, they all presuppose a series 
of data which they cannot themselves establish, but from 
which, ence given, the necessary connexion one with another 
of the phenomena which ensue is deducible. No natural 
law ordains that the dilferent bodies in our planetary system 
should move, or lliat their course should be directed towards 
one and not another quarter of the heavens, or that the 
acceleration which they impose on each other by the force 
of altraction should have the particular amount which it has 
and not a different one. But is the whole system of 
mechanical truths useless and mere empty babble {m^oXoyfii') 
because it leaves these first beginnings of moiion to be 
explained from some other source, and starting from the 
fact of motion as it actually finds it, is salislied with explain- 
ing its different phases in their necessary connexion with 
each other? There may be obscurity enough — though 
after all not more than in our own mode of representing 
the matter— in Plato's relegation of the primary motive 
impulses upon which Ehe succession of phenomena depends, 
Eo that dim world of üAij which represents to him the 
material which is given for the Ideas to be applied to. But 
for all that to see in the world of Ideas the pattems to 
which all that is, »/anything is, must conform, was a thought 
of which the iniportance is unfairly ignored by Aristotle. 
For he was himself on a later occasion to have recourse to 
that very same thought, for the explanation of individual 
phenomena : he too found himself unable Xo allow the 
cause of motion which communicates the actualising Im- 
pulse also to control its issue ; this had been decided from 
all eternity by those universal laws, which in their turn take 
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On the other band it must undoubtedly be admitted to 
be a deficiency in the Piatonic doctrine that this, which 
was its actiial undertaking, it only half accomplishes. An 
account of the necessary connexion of two contents of 
thought must always assume the logical form of a judgment; 
it cannot be expressed in the form of a mere notion which 
does not in itself contain a proposition at all. Thus we 
have always employed laws, that is to say propositions, 
which express a relation between different Clements, as 
examples to explain the meaning of Validity in contradis- 
tinction to Existence. The term cannot be transferred to 
Single concepts without some degree of obscurity : we can 
only say of concepts that they mean something, and they 
mean something because certain propositions are valid of 
them, as for example the proposition that the content of 
any given concept is identical with itself and Stands in un- 
changeable relations of aflSnity or contrast to others. Now 
Plato apprehended the Clements of the world of thought 
which he discovered almost exclusively under the form of 
the isolated concept or the Idea. We need not look beyond 
the general impression which his Dialogues leave with us to 
be aware how rarely by comparison we meet with general 
propositions ; they are by no means entirely absent, on the 
contrary they are made on occasions the subject of impor- 
tant disquisitions, but that it is propositions as such and 
nothing eise which must necessarily form the most essential 
constituents of the ideal world, is a truth which never 
forced itself upon Plato's mind. His peculiar point of view 
is not without modern parallels. Kant himself in his search 
for the a priori forms which were to give the unity of an 
inner coherence to the empirical content of our perceptions, 
made the mistake at starting of developing them in the 
form of Single concepts, the Categories, and that in spite of 
the fact that he derived them from the forms of the judg- 
ment itself. And now having got them, as he thought, in 
his Categories, it became the more evident that there was 
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nothing to be made of them, and thereupon foUowed the 
attempt to derive judgments out of them again, and so he 
arrived at the ' Principles of the Understanding' which it 
was now possihle to apply as major premises to the minor 
premises fumished by experience. It seems therefore that 
this disposition to bring inCo the inadequate form ofa Single 
concept Iruths which can only be adequately expressed 
through the proposition, is natural to the Imagination at all 
times, and is not pcculiar to the plastic mind of ancient 
Greece. It may however be remarked in passing how 
dangerous a tendency it is, leading the mind as it does away 
from the füll concrete reality which is the true aim of its 
erquiries to a harren playing with empty ideas which have 
become separated from their natural foundations. 

Thus we find our present requitements hardly at all 
satisfied in Plato, and even the need of satisfying them not 
clearly or adequatety recognised. It is true the abstract 
thought that the Ideas are not only a multitude of indi- 
viduals but that they make up all together an organic and 
articuiated whole — this thought is the souI of all his teach- 
ing, and he describes with enthusiasm the delight which he 
finds in the dialectical exercise of resolving the complex 
structure of the Ideal world into its elements, following the 
natural joinings, and then putting them together again; 
even the different degrees of agreement or of contrast 
between individual ideas and the possihle modes of com- 
bining them are mentioned as subjects worthy of investiga- 
tion. But in the examples which he gives of the applica- 
tion of his method, the art of Dialectic ends almost 
invariably in a mere Classification of Ideas, by which we are 
shown the place which belongs to any one Idea in a System 
of division in virtue of the elements which it combines, but 
which fumishes us with no Single proposition, adds no jot 
to our knowledge concerning the nature of any one of the 
Ideas which could not have been arrived at equally without 
this circuitous route of Classification, If we want to know 
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what can be said or cannot be said of any Idea we have 
still to leam it, after the Classification as much as before, 
from other sources. The joinings and articulations of 
truth which Plato's sole aim was not to mutilate he ought 
to have investigated with a firmer band ; instead of making 
a systematic coUection of the flora of the Ideas, he ought to 
have tumed bis thougbts to the general physiological condi- 
tions which in each Single plant bind limb to limb according 
to a law of growth. Or, dropping the figure, the existence 
of a World of Ideas possessing a definite meaning and an 
unchangeable validity being once clearly and emphatically 
established, the next task was to investigate the universal 
laws which govem its structure, through which alone, in an 
Ideal World as elsewhere, the individual elements can be 
bound together into a whole. Thus the question to be 
dealt with at this point was what are those first prindples 
of our knowledge under which the manifold world of Ideas 
has itself to be arranged. This is the more precisely 
defined form which the systematic enquiry into Truth and 
the source of Truth now assumes for us. 



CHAPTER III. 

The a priori and the Empirical Methods. 

■ '' ' c 

322. When we feel in doubt about any particular point •• jx<.( i 
of belief within the sphere of our knowledge we endeavour 
to clear it up by analysing the conditions which have led us 
to entertain the belief; we expect to learn from the history 
of its origin whether it is tnie, or if it is false how it must 
have grown up. And whenever in the history of philosophy 
the question has arisen as to the capacity of the human 
mind for the attainment of truth in general, mankind have 
thought that the same path would lead there also to the 
goal. It has been supposed that the claims of our ideas 
and our judgments to the name of truths could be decided 
by considering the process by which they have been formed. 
This belief, which is worth considering inasmuch as it lies 
to a great extent at the root of certain tendencies of philoso- 
phical enquiry even in our own day, leads me to quit for 
the moment the subject upon which I have entered. It is 
necessary to attempt to point out, that this method of 
criticising our Ideas by tracing their genesis does not 
present the advantages as applied to the subject of human 
knowledge generally which it does undoubtedly possess in 
the case of particular beliefs or ideas. 

For the two cases are not alike. If we desire to test the 
accuracy of any particular opinion, we have a basis for our 
decision in other truths of which we are in acknowledged 
posßession, on the one band general principles with which 
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all other propositions if they are to have validity for us must 
be in agreement, on the other band establisbed facts, wbicb 
must not be contradicted by those other facts which are 
either affirmed or assumed by the view under question ; 
finally we have certain laws of thought by which, given 
certain valid premises, logical conclusions derived from 
them are distinguished from illogical. Throughout we Start 
from some truth which operates upon the mixture of our 
thoughts which is submitted to the test like a fermenting 
matter, assimilating that which is akin to it, and rejecting 
that which is alien. Such a Standard given us to start with 
and itself independent of the subject-matter of enquiry, is 
wanting when we tum to the larger problem ; to test the 
truth of human knowledge in general is impossible, without 
assuming as the basis for our decision the very principles 
which are on their trial. 

This logical circle according to which our knowledge has 
itself to determine the limits of its own authority, we have 
already seen to be unavoidable; but we increase our 
difficulties, if, instead of regarding those principles them- 
selves as the one element of certainty in our knowledge, 
from the vantage-ground of which we may go on to take 
possession of the rest of its domain, we explicitly attribute 
this certainty not to those principles themselves but to a 
particular unanalysed application of them, viz. to our 
supposed insight into the origin of our knowledge. The 
theory is that the mode in which knowledge originates 
is to decide its Claims to truth, that truth moreover, as is 
supposed by this view, having regard to a reality which is 
foreign to and transcends knowledge. But if this is our 
aim we cannot move a Single step without making certain 
more definite assumptions ; first as to the position of the 
knowing subject as regards those objects of its knowledge, 
next as to the nature of that relation, beiween it and those 
objects, by which the process of knowledge is carried on. 
For it is only by understanding these circumstances that we 
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can leam to estimate the dangers which stand in the way of 
the formation of tnie conceptions. 

The pretence therefore of setting to work to ascertain the 
process by which knowledge comes to us, by a simple act 
of Observation, discarding all prejudice and eschewing all 
admixture of principles whose validity can be called in 
question, is in fact a groundless illusion. Every attempt to 
carry out such an undertaking is necessarily füll of meta- 
physical assumptions, but assumptions disconnected and 
uncriticised, because they are merely taken up at the 
moment as they happen to be wanted to clear up a 
difficulty. The circle is inevitable, so we had better per- 
petrate it with our eyes open \ the first thing we have to do 
is to endeavour to establish what meaning it is possible for 
US to attach to knowledge in its widest sense, and what sort 
of relation we can conceive to subsist between the subject 
which knows and the object of its knowledge, consistently 
with those yet more general notions which determine the 
mode in which we have to conceive the Operation of any- 
thing whatever upon anything eise. What we have to do is 
to obtain the last-mentioned conception, which amounts to 
a metaphysical doctrine, and to treat the relation of subject 
and object as subordinate to it ; we are not to begin by 
setting up some chance theory more or less probable as to 
that one relation, and then to use this as a test of the 
capacity of the human mind for apprehending truth at all. 
I say nothing of the question how far it is really in our 
power even to establish the facts regarding the gradual 
development of our world of thought ; certainly the process 
of that development cannot be directly observed, for every 
observer has left it long ago behind him. And even though 
in many cases the developed consciousness may still retain 
the recoUection of the road by which it has come to its 
present set of ideas, it will be admitted on the other band 
that in many other cases these pretended observations of 
the development of our ideas are merely somewhat fanciful 
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theories of the mode in which we think we may conceive it 
to have taken place. 

323. If we foUow the attempts which have been made to 
arrive in the first instance at some fact beyond the reach of 
doubt, from which we may proceed with security to test the 
origin and the truth of human knowledge, we are met at the 
outset of modern philosophy by the maxim of Descartes, 
* cogito ergo sum^ the one certain truth which the doubt of 
all received opinions seemed to him to leave Standing. 
This proposition has been frequently taken as a point of 
departure, and it has always approved itself, from as far 
back as Augustine, in whose writings we first find it, for a 
truth as unquestionable as it is absolutely barren. Not the 
smallest Step towards the establishment of any theory of 
knowledge whatever has it been possible to take from this 
proposition by itself, without calling in other and whoUy 
independent principles to help. The very criterion which 
foUows next in order, that all ideas are true which are 
equally clear and evident with this, Descartes himself did 
not venture to derive from that primary principle, without 
securing himself by the roundabout argument, alluded to in 
a previous chapter, against the objection that we may be all 
the while deluded by entirely false ideas possessing an equal 
degree of evidence with the true. 

In point of fact it is easy to see that from this beginning 
we never can get to anything further. If we take the 
proposition in its negative sense, that is to say that nothing 
is certain for us except the fact of our own thought alone, 
' and there is no such certainty in regard to the real existence 
of an external world, then I recall an Observation already 
made : even if such external world be really existent, still it 
is only an ideal picture of it and not that world itself which 
can be present in us : the fact therefore that nothing 
possesses immediate certainty for us excepting our own world 
of thought, can never settle the question whether it alone 
exists, or whether there is a world of existence outside it 
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to which it enters into relation. And even if the idea of 
this external world could be proved to be a necessary 
product of our thinking activity which we are compelled to 
form through the Organisation of our mind and the laws of 
interconnexion to which our thoughts necessarily conform, 
if that is to say we could deduce from the fact of the cogito 
that our assumption of an external world of existence must 
necessarily have a subjective origin in the laws of our own 
minds : even then the truth of the assumption would be 
neither proved nor disproved; for even if that external 
world does really exist, it would be impossible for us to 
arrive at the idea of it unless the nature of our mind and 
the workings of our thoughts were such as to render it 
indispensable for the avoidance of contradiction within the 
world of thought itself. 

On the other band if we tum our attention to the affirma- 
tive aspect of the proposition, we find that it is not formu- 
lated in a way adapted to its purpose. It is no longer the 
expression of an immediate fact but of an abstraction. I do 
not complain of Descartes for keeping to the first person of 
the verbs * cogito ' and ' sum^ for obscure as the idea of the 
* ego ' may be which they contain, and provocative as it is 
of further enquiry, it does unquestionably belong to the 
original form of this simplest of all experiences, and a 
theory which seeks to supplant the * cogito ' by the * cogitare^ 
and the ^ sum^ by the ''esse^ as the primary and most certain 
fact of experience, has no claim whatever to the credit of 
resting on a basis free from all presupposition and prejudice, 
which it is its ambition to share with the exact methods of 
the natural sciences. There never meets us as the simplest 
of facts an idea which merely exists and which no one has ; 
we never meet with a consciousness which presents itself 
simply as consciousness and not as the consciousness of an 
^ego^ which in it is conscious to itself tiXhex of itself or of 
something eise. Science may attempt afterwards to separate 
by one means or another the occurrences of thought and 
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knowledge from this their constant condition of reference 
to a subject whose'nature remains impenetrable : but they 
are originally given and their certainty along with them only 
in the form * cogito ' * I think,' not in that of the infinitive 
^cogitare* But while Descartes is entirely correct in em- 
ploying the personal form of the verb, it must be acknow- 
ledged that its significance was overlooked by him, and the 
interpretations which it received at the hands of Kant we 
cannot enter into here. 

We may add that Descartes' principle was expressed in 
an unserviceably abstract form, emphasising as it does in 
the various mental states which carry with them this imme- 
diate certainty of personal experience, exclusively their 
universal* quality — that is to say it emphasises exclusively 
the fact of cogitation or consciousness in the widest sense, 
which is an element entering equally into very various 
mental states, sensations and ideas, emotions and the will, 
distinguishing them all alike from that which we suppose 
ourselves to conceive as the condition of a being without a 
seif and without a soul. No doubt this element of con- 
sciousness enters into every one of our mental states which 
we observe, but what can be the use of noticing this 
common quality alone to the exclusion of those concrete 
elements apart from which it cannot really exist or become 
an object of direct Observation at all ? 

The really fruitful starting-point of enquiry would have 
been, not the fact that the * cogito ' is found in every form 
which consciousness can assume, but the question, what are 
the forms in which it is found ? Not the bare fact that we 
are conscious or think teaches us the truth we know; it is 
what y^^ think, the matter or content of our cogitation, 
which supplies not only the original datum from which we 
Start, but the sole source from which that which we ought 
to think or that which we cannot but think can be derived. 
Descartes himself points out that even the Sceptic in his 
doubt or in his denial of all knowledge, by that very act 
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confirms the fact of cogitation, and just because it is asso- 
ciated indifferently with all tnie knowledge, and with every 
act of doubt, and with every kind of error, it cannot possibly 
serve to distinguish the true from the false. 

324. Thus a fresh starting-point for the enquiry into 
human knowledge was unavoidable. It was given by the 
belief in the tnith of innate Ideas. We must not allow the 
expression * innate Ideas,' which has introduced a long con- 
troversy into the history of the theory of knowledge, to 
excite prejudices in our minds which a little care and 
consideration may certainly allay. Even the ancients in 
speaking of that quod a natura nobis insitum est, and all 
philosophers who have used the like expressions, were 
certainly very far from assuming that a truth, in itself 
foreign to the mind, was stamped in upon it at some par- 
ticular moment when its life was beginning, and became 
thenceforth a permanent object of its conscious thought. 
What they meant was no more than this — the mind is of its 
own nature so constituted, that under certain operative 
conditions it necessarily develops certain habitual modes of 
combining its ideas. These constitute, to begin with, a 
method which the mind foUows unawares, but finally as it 
comes to reflect upon innumerable acts of thought per- 
formed in accordance with them, the rules of its procedure 
hitherto unconsciously foUowed become themselves the 
objects of its conscious reflexion. These Ideas were called 
innate from the impression that it was not sufficient to 
represent the mind in which they were supposed to grow 
up as merely possessing a certain formal character, or 
general capacity for ideas, in such a way that given the 
same conditions the same set of Ideas would necessarily 
grow up in every being so endowed; it was held essential 
that every mind should have its determinate natural capa- 
city, such as might conceivably distinguish it from other 
thinking beings, dictating the form which its thinking ac- 
tivity should take, and in which its particular acts of 
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thought should be combined. It is tnie there was no occa- 
sion to take this assumption of ^ipossible distinction between 
different beings endowed with a like capacity of thought for 
anything more than a fiction, which served to illustrate the 
tnith that no adequate basis of human knowledge is to be 
found in the mere abstract fact of consciousness {cogitatio), 
but only in definite and concrete forms of it which at the 
same time are in fact shared by all minds in common. 
Nevertheless when once the conceivability of such a dis- 
tinction had been admitted, it was no longer possible to 
resist the question what would be the result if it were ac- 
cepted as real ? And then the two sides of the Cartesian 
conception, the a priori character of the Ideas and their 
truth, parted asunder. To each individual that must neces- 
sarily appear to be truth which foUows from the laws of its 
rown nature; and so if each is furnished at birth with a 
stock of Ideas in the way supposed, then it is a mere act of 
faith, a faith quite irrational however firmly held, to imagine 
that the Ideas which are allotted to mankind contain a 
higher measure of truth than those which it may be force 
themselves with a no less convincing evidence and with a 
divergent message upon beings of a different Constitution. 
It will be seen that such doubts are justifiable not only 
when we contrast the general sum of our knowledge with an 
objective world of existence of which it is supposed to be 
the copy, but even when — a thing which seems still more 
unavoidable — we insist on counting that only as truth which 
appears to all minds equally necessary, as distinguished 
from that which presents itself differently to different 
minds. This is the point from which the modern polemic 
against the Ideas takes its Start, insisting that if our Ideas 
are innate they have no claim to truth, and that such a 
Claim can only be allowed if they are regarded as inde- 
pendent of the possible differences between one mind and 
another and dependent only on the nature of a world of 
objects common to them all. 
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325. Before we enter upon the arguments on either side 
in regard to the questions which are here raised, it is in- 
cumbent on us to realise that we have now arrived at a 
point at which, instead of the unavowed assumptions to 
which we are in the habit of surrendering ourselves, it 
becomes necessary to make one express assumption which 
we admit in piain terms to be such. No enquiry of this 
nature can establish its conclusions, whatever they may be, 
without making some kind of assumption by the way as to 
the mode in which the object of knowledge may be con- 
ceived as operating upon the subject which apprehends it. 
Let US, instead of thus assuming our postulate by the way, 
place it at the head of our enquiry, in the shape in which 
the varied experience of the human mind has taught us to 
formulate it. Wherever between two Clements A and B of 
whatever kind any event which we call the influence of A 
upon B occurs, such influence never consists in a con- 
stituent dement, or predicate, or State a separating itself 
from A to which it belonged, and just as it is, and without 
undergoing any change, passing over to B^ to attach itself 
thenceforth to this new object, or be adopted by it, or 
become one of its states (however we like to phrase it) ; 
what happens is, that «, the property residing, or change 
arising in A^ becomes the cause by reason of which, given 
a relation C already established or coming for the first 
time into play between A and B^ B also is necessitated in 
its turn to evolve out of its own nature and as a part of 
itself its new State b, 

How this necessary connexion between the states oi A 
and B is brought about, how it happens that B is necessi- 
tated to foUow the changes of A^ what again the relation C, 
which may be constant or may vary in different cases, but 
which is essential to the production of the effect in question, 
consists in ; — all these questions, as well as the preliminary 
one whether they admit of an answer at all, may be left 
outside our present enquiry; for us the abstract principle 
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enunciated is sufficient, no matter what the mode in which 
it is realised in fiact That principle however gives us this 
result, that the form of the eflfect b can never be indei)endent 
of the nature of the object B which experiences it; it 
changes with that object ; and the same relation C which 
obtained between A and -5, will as between A and B^y pro- 
duce in B^ a new effect ^* quite distinct from b, As little is 
the effect b independent of the nature of the active agency 
A or of the relation C\ it changes with both; if ^* instead 
of A enters with B into the relation C, it will become )3, and 
^ if B and A enter into the relation C\ But all these 
different results ^, ^\ ^8, ß^ will make up in themselves a 
complete series of events which are only possible in B^ and 
A and C are only to be regarded as exciting causes, deter- 
mining which of the many effects of which the nature of B 
is susceptible are to be realised at a given moment, and in 
what Order they are to come about. If we like to apply 
here the favourite designations, receptivity and spontaneity, 
we may say that every object is receptive of various kinds 
of Stimuli to its spontaneity, and never operates sponta- 
neously without such Stimulus. 

326. The Operation of objects of knowledge upon a sub- 
ject apprehending them comes under this general principle. 
Every assumption, to begin with, is whoUy inadmissible 
which places the origin of our knowledge exclusively in the 
object : a very little attention will discover to us that even 
in the * tabula rasa ' to which the receptive soul has been 
compared, or in the wax, which it has been supposed to 
resemble in being a mere recipient of impressions, a spon- 
taneous reaction of the recipient subject is indispensable. 
Only because the tablet by virtue of certain modes of 
Operation peculiar to its nature and consistence retains the 
coloured points and prevents them running into each other, 
only because the wax with its cohesive elements presents 
the properties of an unelastic body readily receptive of the 
stamp and capable of retaining it — only by virtue of this 
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peculiar nature of theirs are the tablet and the wax adapted 
to receive the colours or the stamp impressed upon them ; 
an object which presented no such qualities of its own to 
meet the Stimulus from without would not possess so much 
as the character of pure receptivity ascribed to it. 

Further it is necessary clearly to understand, that in an 
act of knowledge the direct contribution from the side of 
the object may be absent, but never that which is furnished 
by the subject's own nature. For it is conceivable that two 
ideas a and /3, having once arisen in the soul through a 
Stimulus from without, should then combine in obedience 
to laws having their source in the Constitution of the mind 
alone, and without any renewal of the extemal Stimulus, in 
a new result y ; but it is quite inconceivable that we could 
receive an impression from the world outside with the 
shaping of which our own nature had nothing to do. And 
therefore we cannot assent to the distinction between the 
matter and form of knowledge as it is drawn by Kant. The 
idea is indeed perfectly just, but he formulates it inaccurately 
when he ascribes the entire content to experience and the 
form alone to the innate activity of the mind. Kant was 
well aware of the fact which we are here emphasising, that 
even the simplest sensations, which in the strictest sense 
fumish the original content of all our perceptions, do not 
come to US ready made from outside, but on the contrary 
(if we are to hold to the conception of an external world) 
can only be considered as reactions of our own nature of 
combined sense and intellect in response to the Stimuli 
Coming from that world. They are the a priori capacities 
of experiencing Sensation having their seat in ourselves 
which the extemal forces do indeed summon into actual 
existence in a definite order, but never transmit simply to 
US ready made. And when we pass to the composite result 
of these simple elements, the image of a particular form 
presented in space, the succession in time of the notes in a 
melody, or of a series of events, these too, in every particular 
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and detail of the picture, are no whit less the product of 
the thinking subject, no whit less therefore a priori. For 
even if we assumed that things exist in a real extended 
Space or occur in a real order of time in the same positions 
or in the same order in which we thereupon apprehend 
them, even then our temporal and spatial idea of them 
would be something quite different from their temporal and 
spatial existence ; we could not manage to bring our ideas a, 
ß, y, into the same order as obtains among their objective 
causes ö, ^, <r, unless our own nature and the laws of our 
mind enabled and obliged us to do so. 

327. Or do we wish to delude ourselves with words and 
to reply that this trifling business of copying may be taken 
as a matter of course and requires no such labour of re- 
creation as we have attributed to the mind ? But what do 
we mean by this word copy, and how is an image or a pic- 
ture produced ? We will say nothing at present of the eye, 
for which alone after all a picture is a picture, and we will 
ask only what are the conditions which make it possible for 
a mirror to present to the eye the image of any object ? It 
can only so present it by reflecting the rays of light which 
it receives from the object in a fresh direction, while main- 
taining their original arrangement relatively to one another, 
and for this office it is absolutely dependent on the smooth- 
ness and the shape of its surface. It depends on these 
qualities of its own whether it scatters the rays in such dis- 
order that no eye can combine them into a picture, or 
whether it so reflects them that although they diverge they 
can still be collected by the eye, or so that by converging 
they compose a real image which becomes visible to the 
eye as a new object. 

But even when all this is done the mirror only supplies 
the Stimulus which acts upon the organ of sight similarly to 
the object itself, and can be taken therefore to represent it ; 
but if we ask how it is brought to pass as a result of this 
Stimulus that the picture reflected can be seen, we are at 
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once sensible how inapt the comparison of knowledge with 
a copy is. The apprehending consciousness is no resisting 
surface, curved or plane, smooth or rough, nor would it 
gain anything by reflecting rays of light no matter in what 
direction; it is in itself and its own co-ordinating unity, 
which is not a space, and not a surface, but an activity, 
that it has to combine the separate ideas excited in it into 
the perception of a spatial arrangement, which perception 
again is not itself an order in Space but only the idea of 
that Order. For even if, as some persons may perhaps 
imagine, the idea of a point to the left were actually placed 
to the left in our consciousness side by side with that of 
another point to the right, and the idea of an upper point 
above that of a lower, still this fact would not by itself give 
US the perception of this fact ; all that this by itself would 
do would be to place us this time really in no better con- 
dition than that of a mirror in which some other mind 
might discover the disposition of the points, but again only 
on the supposition that // succeeded in accomplishing that 
which our own mind had not done, that is to say that it not 
merely received and retained the impression of the rays 
with their order of arrangement as reflected from our mind, 
but also turned those impressions to account, by producing, 
on occasion of them, a co-ordinating perception of that 
Order. 

Nothing is left therefore of this inexact comparison except 
the conviction that even the mere perception of a given 
State of things as it really is, is only possible on the as- 
sumption that the perceiving subject is at once enabled and 
compelled by its own nature to combine the excitations 
which reach it from objects into those forms which it is to 
perceive in the objects and which it supposes itself simply 
to receive from them. 

That the case is the same with all the ideas which we 
form as to the inward connexion between one perception 
and another, is a fact to which I need only briefly advert. 
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for it is here that the criticism has been most generally 
admitted. It is allowed on all hands that we do not see 
the causal connexion between two events, but that on the 
contrary the idea of such a connexion has to be su{)eradded 
by ourselves to that mere succession of events in time which 
is alone directly perceived; and the admission of the a 
priori origin of the causal nexus has been used by one 
school of philosophy to establish for it the superior dignity 
of a necessary idea of universal validity, and by another to 
deny it all validity whatever in relatiön to the world of 
things in our perception of which its origin is not to be 
found. Both the one deduction and the other is unsound. 
In regard to the second I recall once more this simple con- 
sideration ; even if a causal connexion does exist between 
the events of the world outside us, it still could not possibly 
be presented to us as the direct object of a purely receptive 
faculty of perception ; the mode in which individual im- 
pressions are connected can never do more ihan afford a 
Stimulus to thought to introduce the conception through its 
own activity, nor can such Stimulus actually operate unless 
our intellectual nature is itself necessitated, in order to 
complete and account for the observed combination of im- 
pressions, to Supplement it by that conception. 

328. The a priori character however, which we thus 
Claim in so broad a sense for our knowledge, is only one 
side of the matter. If we regard all forms of sensible per- 
ception, our intuition of space, our conceptions of thing 
and quality, of cause and effect, lastly the ethical ideas of 
good and evil, as modes of manifestation innate in the 
mind, then and for that reason the ground for this and that 
particular application of them, one necessarily excluding 
another, cannot possibly be found in the mind. In our 
perception of space there are innumerable figures possible, 
but at a given moment we only observe certain definite 
ones ; we are capable of seeing many different colours and 
hearing very various successions of sounds, but we cannot 
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alter the red which we have before us here and now, though 
blue or yellow in the same place would be equally percep- 
tible to US, nor can we Substitute for the melody to which 
we are now listening any other of the countless melodies 
which we have heard at other moments ; events foUow one 
another independently of us, now forcing us to recognise a 
causal connexion between them, now making such an as- 
sumption impossible ; finally this grouping of the incentives 
which are offered us to the exercise of our a priori faculties 
varies as between one individual and another, and cannot 
therefore have its foundation in the common nature of the 
mind. 

To what it is that we are to attribute them is here in- 
different. It may be that the ordinary opinion in which we 
all acquiesce in practical life, and from which the present 
discussion started, is the true one ; that there does exist a 
World of things outside us, in which we have ourselves our 
assigned places, and which affects us in varying ways 
according to the changes which take place in itself and to 
the different and varying positions which we occupy in it. 
In that case the complex web of ideas which forms itself 
within US, cannot indeed claim the name of truth in the 
sense of presenting to us a real likeness of that which exists 
or occurs in the world of things ; still each several con- 
junction or Separation or transformation of the phenomena 
which float before our consciousness, will in its character of 
a consequence bear witness to a definite process of change, 
though it may be of a different order, in the relations of that 
world of things which operates upon us. And we should be 
led to the same conclusion by the rival doctrine of Idealism 
which never becomes natural to us in ordinary life, and is 
recommended solely by arguments which lie purely within 
the field of philosophy. It may be, as this belief supposes, 
that there is no world of things or events outside us, but 
only the appearance of such a world brought about within 
individual minds, and nowhere eise, by a single unknown 
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power which penetrates them all, and that in such a manner 
that the pictures of the world which different minds seem to 
themselves to see around them, fit in one with another, 
and all are presented to themselves as members, each in its 
own place, of one and the same universe. This theory, like 
the other, has necessarily to admit that the Stimulus which 
excites any individual mind to create its particular picture 
of the World, is a Stimulus foreign to itself, and at the same 
time not explicable from the universal spiritual nature which 
it shares with all other minds. Wherever it may come 
from, it remains an empirical or a posteriori element in our 
knowledge. And again : every conjunction or Separation 
or diversification of the phenomena which so arise in us, 
will point to a distinct occurrence elsewhere, to changes 
taking place, not indeed any longer in the relations of 
manifold extemal objects, but in the action of that one 
power which creates within us this dream of an extemal 
world. Here finally as on the former hypothesis it would 
be well worth while to establish by Observation and com- 
parison of the phenomena those unchanging laws which 
they follpw through all the play of change ; and the accom- 
plishment of that task will still give a knowledge of truth, 
even though there were no means of deciding what is the 
nature of that distinct set of laws obtaining in an unknown 
outer world which are the source of the orderly government 
of our own world within. The view I am here representing 
is in essentials that of Kant, and is one which German 
philosophy ought never to have deserted. But in so doing 
I expressly decline to give any answer to the question last 
alluded to. Let a man believe himself ever so much to 
possess an immediate certainty of the existence or the non- 
existence of an extemal world of things ; the nature and the 
manner of that existence can still only be unriddled by 
conclusions drawn from phenomena. Here therefore our 
footing must be secured to begin with; we must first 
establish those certain principles which are to determine the 
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judgments we form in regard to the System of this inner 
World, before we can talk of applying the conclusions so 
obtained to the further metaphysical question. 

329. But now supposing that we assume certain truths as 
innate, in the previously accepted sense of the word, whence 
do we arrive at the knowledge of them, unless it be by 
discovering them within us, that is to say, by inward ex- 
perience? So that after all experience will be the sole 
source of all our knowledge? This criticism has been 
made, and it will be i^X. prima fade to be as barren as it is 
unanswerable. For certainly to know a truth we must be 
conscious of it, and if we were not conscious of it before, 
then the passage to the knowledge of it is an event which 
we must necessarily live through or experience; in this 
sense of the word our whole existence is a fact which only 
experience discovers to us. This objection therefore to the 
ä/w/7 nature of innate ideas cannot hold \ on the contrary, 
supposing there to be innate ideas, supposing them to exist 
even in the sense of being unceasingly present to conscious- 
ness, still the mind reflecting on them could, to begin with, 
only be aware of their presence as a fact given in its ex- 
perience or its conscious life. Taken then in this broad 
acceptation the conception of experience no longer offers 
occasion for a difference of opinion ; the only point of im- 
portance is as what do we experience the thoughts in 
question ? Do we experience them as innate truths, or as 
matter of experience in that narrower sense, in which they 
indicate in contradistinction to such truths that their origin 
is foreign to the mind itself? With this distinction the 
question about experience seems at first sight to take a more 
urgent form ; if, that is, we go on to ask for marks which 
may distinguish the one of these cases from the other. We 
then find that the impressions which come to us from 
outside are forced upon us and we cannot alter them ; but 
the a priori truths also present themselves as unavoidable 
and unalterable; that the compulsion in the first case 
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comes from without, and in the second is that of our own 
nature, we may indeed conjecture, but how are we to prove 
it ? The tnith however is that if we take the unsophisticated 
intelligence we find that this which to us in the course of 
our methodological investigation was the most important 
fact, is not to it the primary one at all; the tniths in 
question are not matter of experience in respect of their 
alleged quality of being innate in us ; what first strikes us is 
that as a matter of fact what they assert is self-evident, so 
that when once we have had occasion to think of them in 
any particular instance, we see them to be independent 
of any further confirmation through fresh instances, and 
thus independent of experience which might supply such 
instances. And hence universality and necessity have always 
been the two characteristics which have been ascribed to 
a priori knowledge. We understand by the term universality 
that invariably as soon as the subject is thought of the pre- 
dicate which belongs to it appears in self-evident conjunction 
with it ; and again it is in this self-evidence and in nothing 
eise that necessity or necessary validity in this sense consists, 
for clearly necessity attaches to universal truths in quite a 
different sense from that in which it belongs to those con- 
junctions of various objects which our changing experience 
brings before us. These objects, it is true, are also pre- 
sented to us in such a way that at the moment in which 
they occur we cannot dissolve the conjunction at our 
pleasure ; but though the content of experience possesses 
necessity in the sense in which every fact which cannot be 
denied does so, still it lacks that perfect self-evidence which 
consists in an inherent connexion of elements which are 
unthinkable apart from each other. 

But after all, what gives us the right to affirm that that 
which may appear to us self-evident at this particular 
moment will appear so equally at every other, that is to 
say, to ascribe to it a universality which can make it a fixed 
principle of judgment in face of a perpetually changing 
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experience ? This question was raised by the early Sceptics 
and led them to deciare a/Zgenera! propositions inadmissible. 
And in point of fact, whatever principle we may choose to 
devise to justify us in concluding from the certainty of a 
proposition at ihe present moment to its certainty for all 
future time, must itself be subject, as a universal principle, 
to the precise suspicion which it was intended to remove. 
Thus we shouid have no means of assuring ourselves of the 
universal validity of any proposition if we cannot be satisfied 
with the self-evidence with which its content, once thought, 
Claims for itself etemal validity in anticipation of experience. 
And it would have to be a matter of consideration that this 
incapacity for attaining to universal truth could not be 
deplored as an infirmity peculiar to the human intelligence ; 
it would be shared by all minds whose experience as being 
developed in time at all resembles ours ; the very traest 
truth which might be innate in such a mind could only 
come into its consciousness at a definite moment, and all 
the aelf-cvidence ic might possess for it at that moment 
would not remove the uncertainty whether it would remain 
a necessity of thought in the next. 

330, This fesult will perhaps be eagerly admitted, and it 
will be urged that it proves the futility of our defence of 
a priori tniths ; even when the mind has got them it has no 
means of distinguishing them from the results of experience. 
Or in other words it is only experience which teaches us 
that they have universal validity ; that is to say, when we 
find their self-evidence confinned by each successive 
attempt to think them, we have not indeed strict proof 
but we have the strongest probability that they are valid 
without exception, and it is to this gradually increasing 
empirical probability that the whole of our knowledge is in 
fact restricted. 

In this there is an element of truth which I shall con- 
aider presently ; but taken as a whoie it is a false position. 
If we assume, as this view admiis, that the certainty of a 
Logic, Vot. U. R 
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given proposition as experienced at one moment does not 
guarantee the experience of its certainty in the next, then 
just because this is so a thousand repetitions will not make 
it a whit more probable in the thousand and ürst case than 
it was in the second or third. If after a series of cases of 
the connexion of two events a and d unbroken by any 
instance to the contrary, we look for fresh instances with 
constantly increasing confidence, we do so on the strength 
of very definite assumptions. If the connexion of a and b 
is not of such a kind as to make it self-evident the moment 
it is presented to the mind, if its etemal validity is not at 
once apparent, then we explain its constant occurrence by 
the fact that the conditions which might have produced a 
different result have not so far come into Operation; that 
they are not likely to do so at any future time we conclude 
after numerous instances of similar experiences on the 
strength of one special assumption and not otherwise, the 
assumption that the course of the universe in general and 
of this part of it to which the events in question belong in 
particular, proceeds in a fixed order, which by examination 
of a sufficient number of instances, becomes discoverable. 
Then, starting from this assumption that a particular set of 
conditions whenever they recur in the future will be equiva- 
lent to what they were when observed in the past, we draw 
our conclusion : given like conditions a like result must 
present itself If we are wrong in that assumption this will 
mean that we have set up as universal a false generalisation 
concerning a matter of fact, which will be refuted by future 
experience. On the other band, if our universal principle, 
that under like conditions like consequences foUow, is no 
longer to be regarded as really universal, then the entire 
method of logical procedure by which we expect to pass 
from particular experiences to propositions of even probable 
universality, is absolutely baseless and vain. For every time 
we argue from mio m + i, whether we are undertaking to 
establish a strictly universal or a merely probable con- 
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clusion, in either case we assume the strict universality of 
that logical principle. 

It is clear therefore that the attempt to derive the entire 
body of general knowledge from experience, that is to say 
from a mere summing up of particular perceptions, breaks 
down. We have invariably to help ourselves out by 
assuming at one point or another some one of those seif- 
evident principles, some principle to which when once its 
content has been thought we at once concede with intuitive 
confidence that universal validity to which it makes claim. 

331. Now in practice as a matter of fact there has never 
been any dispute on this point. Mathematical demonstra- 
tions have often been subjected to fresh examination, but 
never with any other object than to establish whether each 
one of the several propositions which made up the chain of 
reasoning was either itself self-evident or was logically 
derived from others which were so. We never set to work 
merely to prove over again the self-evident propositions 
themselves, to see whether some moment may not arrive in 
which their direct contraries, the equality of unequals for 
instance, or that the part is greater than the whole, would 
be equally self-evident ; and even supposing so unexpected 
an event had on some occasion occurred, no one would 
have doubted that there was an error somewhere, which 
could only be attributed to an oversight in the calculation. 
On the other band much difference of opinion does exist as 
to the extent of these universal and self-evident truths, and 
here we are brought in view of that dement of truth which 
I could not help allowing above, in the theory just combated. 
I by no means intend however to imply that experience as 
such could help us to establish what holds universally not 
merely as a universal fact, but as a self-evident and neces- 
sary truth ; on the contrary it is precisely experience with 
its repeatedly recurring uniformities which at last deludes 
US into taking for necessary and self-evident truth, that 
which is merely matter of fact, or not even that. 

R 2 
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I have spoken before of the delusive certainty which 
many principles assume, merely because oiir limited experi- 
ence has constantly presented them to us without any 
instance to the contrary. The psychological association 
which establishes itself under such conditions between the 
ideas a and b^ representing two events which have constantly 
followed each other, very soon assumes the appearance of 
a self-evident connexion in fact between the contents of the 
ideas so presented. I observed then that the attempt to 
think the direct contradictory of a proposition which has 
come to be thus self-evident may serve sometimes to dispel 
the illusion, and we then find to our astonishment that a 
h)rpothesis which contradicts our apparently self-evident 
proposition presents no difficulty to thought, that it is just 
as much thinkable as the other, and that accordingly the 
certainty which we ascribed to our belief cannot depend 
upon any universal self-evident connexion in its content 
I was obliged however even then to add that this attempt 
to think the contradictory will not always be a decisive test; 
the influences of previous experience which nullify its value 
are in fact very various. If we could be certain, in apply- 
ing it to any proposition, that we have not only determined 
with perfect exactness, with nothing lacking and nothing 
over, the meaning of the subject ä, and the predicate ^, and 
also of the copula c or whatever the connexion may be 
which we wish to establish between them, but also that in 
the final decision as to whether that relation c which we 
have established is self-evident or not, we have been guided 
by no sort of consideration save the fixed meaning of the 
three conceptions; then undoubtedly we should all agree 
in our conclusions, positive and negative alike. And wher- 
ever these conditions are susceptible of fulfilment, as is 
the case in mathematics, such agreement is in fact found. 
The complex notions on the contrary of real objects are 
very far from admitting the same exactness of analysis, 
and every reasonable man looks for results in this sphere 
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only from experience or rather from the accurate mani- 
pulation of our experiences. Finally those simplest and 
most universal conceptions and principles to which we 
should desire to subordinate that manipulation, would 
unquestionably admit of the highest degree of such ac- 
curacy, did not the influenae of past experiences come 
in the way. We certainly intend something very simple 
and definite when we use the words, being, thing, cause, 
force, effect, matter; but in our use of any one of them 
we are commonly determined by our limited circle of experi- 
ence or our favourite study or pursuit. Thus we are led 
on the one band to apply them only to a fraction of the 
subject-matter which we in fact hold that they ought entirely 
to dominate, and yet on the other band to bring them into 
a variety of connexions which are not indeed impossible to 
them but still do not essentially belong to them. Thus we 
might perhaps if we were required to define one of these 
conceptions agree in our definitions, yet the ways in which 
we actually look at its meaning might be different enough, 
as different at all events as in the case of the same objects 
seen in different lights. Now all these unanalysed side- 
thoughts, the emotional suggestions and the wishes which 
thus attach themselves unawares to the object of thought, 
and give it its characteristic colouring, dispose us to find 
the certainty of self-evidence in predicates which we should 
not be warranted from the nature of the object alone in 
applying to it at all. This is at once the value and the 
danger of experience; except as suggested by experience 
the universal principles of our judgment cannot be pre- 
sented to consciousness at all ; but as thus occasioned they 
are at the same time subject to one-sidedness, deficiencies 
in one direction, superfiuities in another, from which later 
reflexion has much ado to purify them. Here begins a 
work of criticism which has to be unremittingly pursued ; 
the useful labour of investigating the psychological origin of 
the particular form which these conceptions have come to 
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assume in our consciousness ; the object being not so much 
to show how all certainty and truth arises little by little out 
of the deliverances of experience, as, on the contrary, to 
make it clear how much foreign matter due merely to the 
peculiarities of the instances observed, has incrusted itself 
upon the substance of those original tniths, tniths which, if 
once they were seen in their simplicity and purity, would be 
not only recognised as necessary and self-evident, but would 
prove so in all their applications. 

382. Such a criticism of prejudices, as I may shortly call 
it, cannot I conceive be conducted otherwise than piece by 
piece in connexion with definite problems which offer them- 
selves for Solution ; for it is only difficulties which rise upon 
US in working out individual problems, which lead us to 
suspect the soundness of our principles and to cast about 
for the sources of the errors we have fallen into. I refrain 
therefore from entering into the subject here in detail ; on 
the other band it is necessary that I should vindicate the 
method I have thus far pursued as against the opposite 
theory, which not content with freeing the primary tniths 
by this process of psychological analysis from the erroneous 
side-thoughts which have grown up about them, aims further 
at giving a systematic explanatlon of the nature of thought 
and demonstrating the validity of its first principles. I 
have maintained the opinion throughout my work that 
Logic cannot derive any serious advantage from a discus- 
sion of the conditions under which thought as a psychical 
process comes about. The significance of logical forms is 
to be found in the meaning and purport of the connexions 
into which the content of our world of ideas ought to be 
brought ; that is to say in the utterances of thought or the 
laws which it imposes, after or during the act of thinking, 
not in those productive conditions of thought itself which 
lie behind. Conditions of this kind there must certainly be, 
not only those conditions of a psychical mechanism which 
determine at every single moment every single one of its 
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motions, just as every feature in an event of extemal nature 
is determined by the physical conditions which are given at 
the moment of its occurrence, — but more than this, the 
necessity with which, speaking generally, thought foUows 
unawares those logical rules of its procedure which later 
reflexion formulates into consciously apprehended prin- 
ciples, must be an unavoidable consequence of the nature 
of the mind itself, which it belongs to Psychology to inves- 
tigate. But if we knew all that we could desire to know on 
the subject, it would still be a delusion to suppose that we 
should be thereby any the better able to judge of the truth 
of our logical principles; on the contrary the validity of 
those principles themselves would still be the necessary 
postulate without which the successful enquiry into their 
psychological history could not have been undertaken at 
all. 

To touch here for the last time upon this logical circle 
which has wearied us so often already; it must be clear 
enough that no sensational or empirical theory of the origin 
of thought and knowledge can possibly either prove or dis- 
prove the principle of identity or excluded middle ; in every 
Step of the argument it needs them both. As little can it 
be left to such a theory either to establish or to destroy the 
validity of the law of causation. For every attempt to re- 
duce our application of it in the field of experience to the 
association and reproduction of ideas presupposes its 
validity in another form in relation to the interaction of 
psychical states; so that it can neither be accepted nor 
rejected unless its validity be established to begin with — a 
premiss from which certainly the rejection of it could only 
be arrived at by a very curious sort of logical suicide. No- 
thing then remains but to restrict this psychological analysis • 
to the task of showing how truths which have their own 
validity in themselves find realisation in thought and for 
thought, regarded as a psychical process, as rules of its pro- 
cedure which it follows unawares. 
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dSd. And now I should like to make clear that of all 
that we might wish to know in this direction we in faxt 
know nothing at all, and that Logic would have to renounce 
for a long time yet any profounder understanding of the 
Operations of thought if she had to look for it in the psycho- 
logical analysis of their origin. In the works of the sensa- 
tional school, which have been produced in such numbers 
and such variety on the model of Locke's Essay — which is 
here unrivalled — and of Condillac's bold venture, I can find 
nothing that answers in a general sense to this requirement. 
Regarded as a criticism of the prejudices of human thought, 
Locke's work has enjoyed the füll measure of influence in 
the development of modern philosophy to which the wide 
horizon which it opened and the keenness of its analysis 
entitled it. But in dealing with all the variety of those 
inner processes of the mind, which he undertakes to criti- 
cise, Locke has no other instrument to apply but * common 
sense,' a faculty which, versed in the criticism of the course 
of events in the outward world, imagines that the very re- 
spectable and probable but quite unsystematic maxims 
there acquired are sufficient to meet all emergericies. It is 
more to my purpose at present to consider the attempts 
which have been made in this direction in German philo- 
sophy. When we speak of explaining any set of processes, 
and regret its non-accomplishment, we think, as the type of 
the wished-for ideal, of the body of the natural sciences. 
By the strict observance of the laws of thought and the 
careful application of them to the results of exact Observa- 
tion, natural science has succeeded in arriving at a small 
number of original facts from the interaction of which ex- 
ceedingly various phenomena can be shown to foUow with 
logical necessity. A series of happy inspirations* have 
within quite recent times added to this domain a portion of 
the inner life of the soul, at least in regard to the depend- 
ence of sensations upon external stimuh. And this result 

1 [For an acconnt of these investigatioDS, see ' Metaphysic,' § 258.] 
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was due not to attempts to constnict the entirely peculiar 
set of events which we call psychical out of physical pro- 
cesses, which can never be brought into any comparison 
with them ; but to investigations of which the aim has been 
simply to apply exact quantitative determinations to the 
members of the two series which the order of nature does 
actually unite together, though in a manner unknown to us, 
and from the pairs of correlated values thus ascertained to 
develop the laws of their correspondence. And previously 
to these enquiries a valuable attempt had been already 
made^, not. indeed resting on the exact Observation of 
special facts, but upon hypotheses suggeöted by experience 
generally, to bring the purely inward phenomena of mental 
life under a mechanical theory of their origin. At the same 
time all these achievements which have given the psychology 
of the present day a very great superiority over the views of 
earher times, do not reach those obscure regions of enquiry, 
the illumination of which might open new paths to Logic. 
They merely instruct us conceming the interaction of dif- 
ferent psychical states to which measurement has been 
applied, in regard to the changes they severally undergo 
when brought into connexion with each other, and thus in 
regard also to the total State of the soul at any moment, 
considered simply as the mechanical result of all these re- 
ciprocal influences. But they do not equally explain the 
fresh reactions to which the soul is stimulated by each one 
of these states of itself as they thus arise, and which are not 
calculable consequences of certain quantitative relations in 
the co-operating conditions, but dependj in obedience to a 
necessity of a wholly different order, shall we say a dialecti- 
cal or teleological necessity, upon the meaning or the idea 
which the soul is destined to realise. 

The investigation of extemal nature leaves questions of 
this sort behind, but for its purposes it does not need to 
answer them. In what way it happens, by what means it 
^ [An allnsion to Herbart, see * Metaphysic,' §§ 269, 270.] 
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is brought about, or to what purpose it tends, that particles 
of matter attract each other with a force determined by 
their distance, are questions which may be left undecided- 
When once the law of this reciprocal influence is ascer- 
tained, it can be reckoned as a constant element in the 
course of nature, that is to say in the present case as an 
element into the determination of whose variations in each 
several instance the given circumstances enter. The more 
we succeed in reducing all natural processes to homogeneous 
motive forces of this kind, the more possible will it become 
to construct even the form of every Single natural event out 
of the conditions which occasion it. This would all be 
altered if the natural sciences had cause to suppose that 
the material elements which had hitherto been regarded as 
unchangeable, experienced under the Operation of forces of 
this kind certain inner changes which had the effect of 
stimulating them to whoUy new modes of reaction, giving 
them a new influence in the play of events. No doubt 
those new influences so far as they operated to bring about 
changes in the physical surroundings could still be directly 
connected with the ascertainable outward conditions under 
which they arise, or, to express it in general terms, they 
could be regarded as functions of the conditions ; and thus 
there would be apparently no interruption in the continuity 
of the scientific construction, only an increased difficulty in 
carrying it out. But in point of fact a breach of continuity 
would certainly have taken place. For the simple fact that 
given a certain set of physical conditions m a new mode of 
Operation /ut will make its appearance and given another set 
n a second new result v, would remain after all a new datum, 
a fact known indeed from experience, but not to be derived 
analytically as a necessary and self-evident consequence 
from the physical conditions given. 

Now the case in which we find ourselves in regard to the 
present question is analogous to this. All the mental pro- 
cesses which psychology teaches us are necessary presuppo- 
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sitions for the realisation of any act of thought, are merely 
the conditions m ox n which give occasion to the logical 
reactions /ut and v to present themselves. They cannot ex- 
plain the fact that /ut and v do thus appear upon the scene, 
nor again do we find in this fact in itself the least explana< 
tion of the further relations of constantly increasing com- 
plexity which thought establishes between its /ut and v or 
other of the elementary products of its activity. 

I should dwell upon this point further were it not that 
the subject of the foUowing section will oblige me in any 
case to call attention later on in detail to the deep gulf 
which remains unfiUed between the psychical mechanism 
and thought ; I content myself here with the expression of 
my conviction that all logical reactions of the mind have to 
be conceived as a connected whole, as expressions of a 
Single tendency whose separate utterances can in so far as 
their meaning is concerned be apprehended and arranged 
in an intelligible series, but in their origin as psychical pro- 
cesses remain whoUy incomprehensible. It is an illusion 
in psychology and a corruption of logic to take the con- 
ditions which occasion the logical Operations of thought for 
the Operations themselves. There is only one delusion 
more desperate still, — to imagine that a complete physical 
theory of the nervous System will explain that which is 
itself the condition of any theory being possible at alL 
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Real and Formal Significance of Logical Acts, 

384. Facts of perception we acknowledge without ques- 
tion ; our misgivings begin with the interpretations of those 
facts by discursive thought, more especially when we con- 
sider the protracted and intricate web of ideas which thought 
spins in abstraction from the facts of sense, yet always with 
the expectation of reaching a final result which perception 
will confirm. Thought as an activity or movement of the 
soul follows laws of the soul's own nature ; will these laws 
which it necessarily follows in the connexion of its ideas, 
lead to the same result as that which the real chain of 
events brings round ? Will the outcome of the process of 
thought, when at the close of it we tum once more to the 
facts, be found in agreement with the actual results which 
the course of nature has produced ? And if on the whole 
we consider it improbable that thought and being, which it 
is natural for us to regard as made for one another, should 
be entirely divorced, ^re we also to suppose that every 
Single Step taken by thought answers to some aspect of that 
which actually takes place in the development of the things 
thought about ? Such are the doubts which give rise to the 
theory of the purely formal or subjective validity of thought. 
That theory is perfectly clear in what it affirms ; the logical 
forms and the laws of their application are the conditions 
through the fulfilment of which thought satisfies its own 
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requirements, and brings the connexion of its ideas with one 
another into that form, which for it, for thought itself, is 
truth ; but it is not at all clear what is the relation — ^though 
some such relation cannot be dispensed with — in which 
these forms and laws stand to the content which they do 
not create but find, and from the manipulation of which 
alone after all that which is truth for thought draws its 
material. 

Can an object, we ask, be brought into forms to which it 
is not adapted? Or even supposing that we are able to 
force our material into a form which it does not naturally 
assume, still must there not be some quality in the material 
which at all events makes such an Operation possible? 
Must not every given subject-matter therefore, which 
thought casts into its own forms, possess some relation 
and affinity to those forms, of which the most we can say 
is that it may be misused ? Finally, must not this assump- 
tion hold as regards every Single logical Operation? Not 
one of these could be carried out even as a mere subjective 
process of thought, unless the object upon which it is 
exercised contained in itself some characteristic which 
invited or at least allowed it Now we know that the 
distrust of thought spoken of above, does not find con- 
firmation in experience in the universal sense we dreaded. 
However wrong we may go in protracted chains of reason- 
ing, daily life shows how well our conclusions taken in the 
average agree with the actual course of events. Why should 
we not hold fast to that confidence in the veracity of 
thought which is the natural attitude of our minds before 
scepticism disturbs them ? Why not mount a Step higher 
still, and regard the objective^ content of our world of ideas 
as bound by no other laws than those which thought 
imposes on it ? Then we should need nothing more than 
careful attention to the subtle and intricate logical processes 
of the mind, to find reflected there as in a mirror the real 
^ [' Der sachliche Inhalt des Vorstellens.*] 
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or objective forms in which all existence appropriately 
developes. 

In this way the belief grows up in a Real significance 
of thought, a belief which in its more general features 
appears in the history of the human mind earlier than its 
Opponent, but which stated in these explicit terms and in 
this thorough-going form, is a product of recent times. 
Between this and the opposite theory the history of philo- 
sophy has a long controversy to recount. We cannot 
decide it by placing the logical forms and laws side by side 
with those of real existences and events and comparing the 
one with the other, for we have no knowledge of the latter 
in which thought is not already present and operative. 
But we can ask what is the judgment of thought itself on 
its own Operations, and how far it pronounces the forms 
which as a psychical movement of the thinking subject it is 
constrained to assume, to be a determination belonging to 
the object-matter upon which it operates. 

335. To whatever act of thought we direct our attention 
we never find that it consists in the mere presence of two 
ideas a and b in the same consciousness, but always in what 
we call a Relation of one idea to the «other. After this 
relation has been established, it can in its tum be conceived 
as a third idea C, but in such case C is neither on the one 
band homogeneous with a and ^, nor is it a mere mechani- 
cal effect of interactions which in accordance with some 
definite law have taken place between the two as psychical 
processes with definite magnitudes and definitely various 
natures. We may take as the simplest examples of what I 
mean the Identification and the distinction of two ideal 
Contents; If we assume a and a identical ^ with each other, 
then unquestionably the idea a is present twice over in our 
mind, but the only result to which this circumstance can 

^ [* Gleich,' i. e. the same both in quantity and quality. Neither 
* eqnal * nor * like' fully render this meaning. Cp, * Metaphysic/ § 19, 
note.] 
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lead US on mechanical analogies will be either that the two 
ideas must count as one because they exactly cover each 
other, or that as similar affections of the soul they will 
become fused into a third idea of greater strength, or that 
they simply remain apart without any result at all. But 
that which we call the comparison * of them, which leads to 
the idea of their identity C, consists neither in the mere fact 
of their co-existence, nor in their fusion ; it is a new and 
essentially single act of the soul, in which the soul holds the 
two ideas side by side, passes from one to the other, and is 
conscious of experiencing no change in its condition or in 
the mode of its action during or by reason of that passage 
from the one idea to the other. 

Again : let us compare two different ideas a and ^, red 
and yellow. Two external Stimuli^ which acting by them- 
selves would have awakened severally one of the two 
sensations, might acting simultaneously coalesce in the 
nerve, through which they propagate themselves still as 
physical states, into a third excitation intermediate between 
the two so as to occasion in the soul only a third simple 
Sensation. But two ideas which have once arisen as ideas 
in the soul, never experience this sort of fusion. If it were 
to occur, if the distinctive existence of the two ideas were to 
vanish, all opportunity and possibility of comparison, and 
therewith as a remoter consequence, all possibility of thought 
and knowledge, would vanish also. For clearly all relation 
depends upon the preservation in consciousness of the 
different contents unfalsified by any interactions of one 
upon the other; the single undivided energy of thought 
which is to comprehend them must find them as they are in 
themselves, so that passing to and fro between them it may 
be conscious of the change which arises in its own condition 
in the transition. 

In using this language I am fuUy aware that it may be 

* P Vergleichung.' The emphasis on the connexion of *Ver* 
gleidiung' with 'gleich' cannot be rendered.] 
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fairly objected that my designation of the energy in question 
contains mere descriptions which cannot be embodied in a 
construction. But this is exactly the point upon which a 
clear understanding is essential, — that the inteUectual pro- 
cesses upon which all thought depends do bear no sort of 
resemblance to those physical events on the analogy of 
which such an objection would like to see them modelled. 
An activity which cannot be said simply to ^ a movement 
but which executes a movement, which relates itself to two 
objects without introducing any change into them, which 
finally becomes conscious of the direction and the length 
of the path it häs travelled by the differences which it 
experiences in its own states, — such an activity cannot be 
brought under the ordinary category of unchanging elements 
with changing relations, or of the equality of action and 
reaction ; and yet at the same time it is something whose 
reality we all feel ; it in fact and nothing eise is the instru- 
ment by means of which we accomplish those much admired 
constnictions which we would fain apply to it These 
characteristic peculiarities we have simply to acknowledge, 
and to look for a new set of conceptions which may enable 
US to formulate them without falsifying their nature, an 
Order of conceptions which are still a desideratum in philo- 
sophy, and which I by no means consider my own very 
incomplete formulae to have supplied. 

336. In the instances taken above, a and by red and red, 
or red and yellow, were objects directly given in perception. 
The ideas of identity or difference C which we obtained as 
the result of the act of relation introduced by the mind, are 
no longer of this character. As a relation of one to the 
other, the identity of a with a, or the difference between a 
and by they cannot be really thought without at the same 
time recalling on the one hand the ideas of a and ^, which 
form the terms in the relation, and on the other that move- 
ment of thought which carried us over from the one to the 
other. Thus every time we use the term identity or 
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difference we are called on to renew once more all those 
Operations of thought through which alone it is possible to 
use them with a meaning ; but when we express the final 
result which we wish to produce by the process of thought, 
by saying that a is the same as a^ or a is different from b^ we 
are impljdng that the objective knowledge which it was our 
object to arrive at lies entirely and exclusively in this final 
Step of the completed comparison. It is not to a and b that 
we ascribe the movement backwards and forwards between 
them through which we discovered their relation to each 
other ; this movement is merely a psychical process, without 
which indeed our result could neither be obtained in the 
first instance nor repeated afterwards in memory, but which 
has nevertheless to be abstracted from the real significance 
of the act of thought to which it ministered, as a scaffolding 
is withdrawn when the building is completed. Thus we see 
at once in an example of the simple§t possible kind the 
antithesis between the merely formal significance of an act 
of thought and the real significance of its product. Before 
I foUow up this line of thought further I wish to advert to 
two sets of processes which add a confirmation on a large 
Scale to the conclusions which we have seen suggested by a 
particular instance. 

In the first place we receive the sensible perceptions from 
which thought Starts almost without exception under the 
form of Space, — in spatial shape, arrangement or relations ; 
hence we come to apply terms of space symbolically to 
every sort of complex relation in order to give it that 
vividness to the imagination in which it would otherwise be 
deficient. We represent ideas of difference by terms of 
distance, distance long and short, in this direction and that ; 
the multiplicity of what is the same by distribution at 
different points of space ; the self-identity of unity ^ by the 
notion of an unchanging place which we assign to the idea in 
question whenever we think it ; lastly we find it difficult to 
^ [* Identität des Einen mit sich selbst.* 

Logic, Vol. II. S 
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make our conceptions clear, wherever the manifold Orders 
of relation which present themselves to thought are such as 
the formulae derived from Space are inadequate to express. 
And yet for all this we are conscious that these formulae do 
not reach the heart of the matter ; aU these Symbols are, we 
are aware, mere subjective aids to the understanding, con- 
venient paths for thought which has to travel up and down 
to reach its goal C, which is in itself whoUy distinct from 
them ; what we mean is independent of the mode in which 
"wtfigure it. 

Secondly we are accustomed to clothe our thoughts in 
Speech, and even in the silent processes of thought it has 
long become habitual to us to call up the appropriate words 
before the mind ; perception,recollection,expectation, hardly 
reach perfect clearness until we have found adequate ex- 
pressions for them in spoken propositions. The advantage 
thus gained is not in its own nature dependent on speech 
and its sounds, but rather on an inward act of analysis and 
combination which would remain the same if it employed 
other forms of commünication 3 still in point of fact^ now 
that speech is there for the purpose, it is undoubtedly the 
case that the forms which the processes of thought assume 
and the facility with which they are conducted are dependent 
upon the means which speech provides, and thus present 
even national differences, when many and various causes 
have combined to render the formation and syntax of 
different languages dissimilar. Thus the logical meaning 
of a given proposition is indeed in itself independent of the 
form in which language expresses it; but in practice all 
human thought is compelled to represent its meaning by 
separations, combinations, and readjustments of those ideas 
which the growth of language has attached to Single words. 
It is only in this its discursive character, in contradistinction 
to Perception, that thought is a psychical fact. It is in this 
character also that it has been the subject of our logical 
treatise. Logic has never concerned itself with a thought 
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which did not malte its van'ous ideas, one after another, the 
object of its attention, which did not move amongst thetn 
comparing and relating them lo each other, which did not 
symbolise ahstract ideas by spatial images, which finally did 
not express its thoughts in the forms and constructions of a 
language. We raust oqject therefore to find in what we call 
logical Operations, logical forms and iaws, a considerable 
amount of purely formal apparatus which although indis- 
pensable lo the exercise of thought, yet lacks that Real 
significance which for the ultimate results of its activity 
thought does undoubtedly claim. 

837, Let US now retum to consider thisresult. When in 
comparing a and S we are conscious of a change C which 
we experience in passing from one to the other, there is no 
doubt that C must depend upon the nature of the two 
terms of the relation, for it would alter and become C if 
they were replaced by c and d. At the same time the con- 
nexion of C with that objective reiation seems to be one of 
dependence merely, and not to consist in being an identical 
copy of it ; as a subjective excitation in us it falls short of 
the objective reality towards which knowledge is directed. 
I should not advert to so subtie a refinement of criticism 
were it not that it gives me an opportunity to retum once 
more to the difEcult subject of the natcre of the act which 
presents ideas, The act of presentation is not that which 
it presents, the idea is not that which it means. And this 
not merely in the obvious sense that neither the one nor 
the other is the fact presented ; but I mean that even the 
very simplest ideas, the content of which can only exist in 
thought and is not a thing, have not their content as their 
own predicate ; the idea of yellow is not yellow, the idea of 
triangularity is not itself triangidar, or the idea of timidity 
timid, or the idea of a half half as large as that of the whole. 
At the same time the act of presentation is not so com- 
pletely separable from its content, that it could be, or occur, 
or experience change by itself; it is only in as far as it pre- 
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sents that which, itself, it is not; it changes only in ex- 
changing one of these contents for another. Thus even the 
change of which it becomes conscious in its own condition 
can only consist in a change in the contents presented, 
which with its Single activity it comprehends and compares ; 
it cannot be sought in an affection of a whoUy different 
character which the mind experiences merely as an after 
result of the Stimulus given it by those contents, and which 
becomes observable to consciousness apart from those con- 
tents as an idea C having no resemblance to their own 
relation. He who finds red and yellow to a certain extent 
different yet akin, becomes conscious no doubt of those two 
relations only by help of the changes which he himself as a 
subject of ideas experiences in the transition from the idea 
of the one to that of the other, but at the same time he 
never entertains the apprehension that the relation of red 
and yellow may be something quite different in itself from 
that of the affections which they occasion in him, that red 
for instance may be in itself exactly like yellow and only 
appear to us different from it, or again that in reality there 
is a greater difference between them than we know and that 
their apparent affinity is an appearance only. Such scepti- 
cism might not be groundless if the question was one con- 
ceming the relation of our world of thought to a world of 
things assumed to be extemal to it, but so long as we are 
considering not this extemal world, but our own ideas, we 
never doubt that the relations of likeness and difference 
which we experience in the comparison of them, on the 
part of our presentative susceptibility, signify at the same 
time an objective relation on the part of those contents 
which our ideas present to us. 

838. But now after all how is this in strictness possible ? 
How can the propositions * a is the same as a^ and * a is 
different from b^ express an objective relation, which, as 
objective, would subsist independently of our thought, and 
which thought could only discover or recognise ? We may 
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süppose ourselves to know what we mean by a self-existent 
idenlity of a with a, but what are we to make of a self- 
existent distinction betwee^t a and i ? And what objective 
rektion can correspond to this ' between,' to which we only 
attach a meaning so long as it suggests to us the distance in 
Space which aie, in comparing a wtth i, interpoJated by way 
of metaphor for the purpose of holding the two apart, and 
at the same time as a connecling path on which our mind 
might be able lo travel from one to the other ? Or other- 
wise expressed : difference being neither the predicate of a 
taken by itself nor of b taken by ilself, of what is it the pre- 
dicate? And if it has a meaning only so far as a and b 
have been brought into relation to eacb other, what objec- 
tive connexion, we must Ihen ask,' obtains between them, if 
we consider the relating activity through which we have 
conjoined them in our consciousness as not being exercised? 
Many errors in ancient Dialectic were occasioned by the 
fact that these questions were ignored. Attributes which 
can only belong to things in the reciprocal relation which 
our combining thought estabhshes between them, were pre- 
dicated of them, not without violence to the logical imagi- 
nation, singly and by themselves. In order that a and h 
might be represenled as different, without thought being 
required to establish the difference, the attribute was as- 
cribed to each separately of being in itself a htpov, and the 
act of comparison with a second thing, which alone gives 
any meaning to the term, was to be left whoUy out of 
account. The negation which thought, comparing and 
distinguishing, expresses in the proposition ' a is not ö ' was 
then treated as a positive predicate of a as such, the nega- 
tived term b being dropped out. That is to say it was 
treated as a not-being which yet is, and became thus cre- 
dited with a realily of its own ; and this confusion was 
reckoned an important and profound discovery, If b is 
less than a and greater than c, it was a riddle which mucb 
vexed philosophers, how the two predicates, less and greater, 
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which, once separated from the terms of the relation to 
which they belonged, stood in direct Opposition to each 
other, could be associated in the same b. 

It would be a task not without interest from many points 
of view to follow up these erroneous conceptions in detail, 
but it would lead us too far afield for the purposes of the 
present discussion, which I may be content to close with 
the following remarks. If a and b are as we have thus far 
been regarding them, not things belonging to a reality out- 
side and independent of our thought, but simply contents 
of possible ideas, like red and yellow, straight and curved, 
it will follow that a relation between them can exist only so 
far as we think it, and by the act of our thinking it. Only 
such is the Constitution of 'our soul and such do we assume 
that of every other soul to be which inwardly resembles 
ours, that whenever and by whomsoever they may be 
thought, they must alwa5rs produce for thought the same 
relation, a relation which has its being only in thought and 
by means of thought. This relation therefore is indepen- 
dent of the individual thinking subject, and independent of 
the several phases of his thought ; this is all that we mean 
when we regard it as subsisting in itself as between a and ^, 
as an object having a permanent existence of its own, which 
our thought discovers. It has in fact this permanent and 
assured character, but only in the sense of being an occur- 
rence which will always repeat itself in our thinking in the 
same way under the same conditions. And this holds not 
only of difference but of every relation whatever which we 
may discover between a and b. Every time that any mind 
forms the idea of a perfect circle it will be found, in this 
case, it is true, only through a chain of intermediate ideas, 
that the ratio i : tt obtains between the diameter and the 
circumference ; this proportion therefore is valid in itself; 
but although thus possessing objective Validity, it possesses 
Being only in the form of the thought which apprehends it. 

The case is different if a and b are taken expressly to 
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signify realities, things, beings, which we do not create by 
thought but recognise as objects outside thought. In that 
case the name Relation expresses less than we have to sup- 
pose as really obtaining between the related things. Only 
so long as we are merely placing the thinkable contents of 
this a and ^ by a voluntary act side by side for comparison, 
would a proposition affirming a relation between a and by or 
more properly in this case between the ideas or thought- 
pictures of them, adequately express our meaning. If on 
the other hand we are led in order to explain some con- 
nexion between these ideas which perception has thrust 
upon US, to have recourse to a relation C such as to subsist 
not between the ideas but between the things a and b them- 
selves, of which the ideas are the thought-pictures, then we 
must recognise that this C which we have invoked cannot 
be a relation between a and by cannot any longer therefore be 
a relation in the ordinary sense of the word at all. For it is 
thought and thought only which, passing from the idea a to 
the idea by and becoming conscious of the transition, creates 
that which we call here a * between,' and presents it as a 
mental picture which thought finds intelligible ; accordingly 
it must always be a vain endeavour to attempt to ascribe to 
this relation, which at once separates a and b and brings 
them together, and which is nothing more than the recol- 
lection of an act of thought performable only by the unity 
of our consciousness, — to ascribe, I say, to this relation a 
real validity in the sense of being something in itself apart 
from the consciousness which thinks it. This supposed 
* relation ' can only subsist independently of our conscious- 
ness, or objectively, if it is something more than relation, 
and then it subsists not between a and b (for this * between ' 
has no existence except in us), but rather in them, as an 
influence which they reciprocally exert upon and receive 
from each other. It is merely for us when we think it that 
such influence takes logical shape in the weakened form of 
a relation, which no longer expresses its füll significance. 
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I must leave it to the Metaphysic^ to show what are the 
conclusions to which this Observation leads; to certain 
questions nearly connected with it I shall retum directly. 

389. The comparison of a and b does not lead merely 
to the affirmation of identity or difference ; we also try to 
present identity in difference under the form of a universal 
as the content of a separate idea C It is a criticism fre- 
quently made in Logic that our general conceptions do not 
possess the fixity with which ordinary thought credits them ; 
their content is formed and their structure developed little 
by little, and the same conception meai\s different things at 
different stages in the evolution of our growing knowledge, 
as fresh experiences continually enrich it. This is very 
evidently true of those conceptions whose content is drawn 
purely from experience, and therefore can only become 
gradually known to us ; on the other band the conceptions 
of an integer or a fraction, a line or a figure, will not be 
found necessarily imperfect in the same way. The concep- 
tion of a triangle as such contains in it no more to the 
geometrician than it does to the scholar who follows him ; 
the difference is that to the geometrician it suggests nume- 
rous relations which the scholar is as yet unacquainted 
with, and in this way the conception of the triangle as such 
appears to be richer in content to the one than it is to the 
other, whereas the truth is that it is only his knowledge 
about it which is more extensive. But leaving this, the 
point I wish to emphasise is that a general conception, even 
if we consider merely its content at any one moment, indi- 
cates a task which no actual idea, that can be presented to 
the mind, can fulfil. A specific red or blue colour we can 
see, colour in general can neither be seen nor yet presented 
in the same sort of imaginative embodiment as the images 
of red and green recalled in memory. He who speaks of 
colour in general reckons on his hearer first of all summon- 
ing up the mental picture of some definite colour, red 
* [Cp. «Metaphysic,' § 80, and Book III. eh. 3.] 
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perhaps, which however is accompanied at the same time 
by a negation by which it is made to stand not for itself, 
but as an example of colour in general. To this negation 
however, if it is not to deprive tbe idea of all content what- 
soever, he can only give effect by calling up at the same 
time the ideas of other definite colours to his imagtnation, 
and becoming aware in passing from one to the other of the 
common dement which remains constant throughout the 
changes of his conscious states, 

It is a series of psychical Operations of this nature which 
is the task prescribed to us, when we hear the name of any 
universal ; but that towards which those Operations are 
directed can never be presented as an actual idea ; we can 
never separate that which makes red and green colours 
from that which makes red red and green green, It is 
commonly admitted as a self-evident tnith, that the class to 
which a real object belongs is not itself real ; this individua! 
horse we see, horse in general is nowhere to be found ; but 
it has to be understood that in thought too the universal is 
never more than an idea strained after but always unrealised, 
fioating over the forms of the individual instances of it 
which are imaged in the mind, To these purely inwaid 
Operations of thought no objective significance can attach ; 
they remain subjective efforts of our mind, and the vety 
form in which we express the result to which they lead us, 
' in intension the universal is included in the particular, in 
extension the pjarticular in the universal,' merely indicates 
in the symbolism of space those Operations of thought 
through which the mind endeavours to represent as an idea 
the objective relation between them. And now inasmuch 
as, more than this, we never find the object of our search, 
our universal, in actual presentation at all, we are led to ask 
whether it really has any objective significance? Or arewe 
to approve an opinion widely current, that it is merely the 
mechanism of the mind which misleads us into grouping 
similar impressions under general names by blurring the 
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real distinctions between them to the prejudice of accurate 
thought ? This theory however in fact acknowledges that 
which it sets itself to deny. In order to make the fact in- 
telligible that not all but only similar ideas are thus drawn 
together under a common name it presupposes the fact of 
that similarity, and clearly, with it, only in another form, 
the objective validity of our assumption of a universal, 
which, however inseparably, is contained in them. On the 
other hand, if we could merely point to an innate tendency 
of thought to search for a universal, such tendency might 
very well be without any objective significance, but the fact 
that the object of the search is found gives it such a signifi- 
cance at once. 

This is only an apparent contradiction to what I was 
saying just now, for although the universal cannot be held 
before the Imagination, the effort to think it is still not 
without result. We could not so much as bring red and 
blue under the general name of colour, did not that com- 
mon element exist in them, to our consciousness of which 
we testify in framing the name; we could form no class 
notions of animals and plants if the marks of individual 
plants or animals, and the modes in which those marks are 
conjoined, did not really possess such points of comparison 
as allow US to arrange them under general marks and forms, 
and thus by setting these in the place of the merely in- 
dividual, to construct the thought-form of the class, however 
impossible it may be to picture it to the mind. Thus in the 
fact that we are able to think a universal, there is undoubt- 
edly contained a truth of real and objective validity; the 
Contents of the world of ideas which thought does not 
create but finds do not fall into mere individual and atomic 
elements, each one admitting of no comparison with the 
other, but on the contrary resemblances, affinities, and re- 
lations exist between them, in such wise that thought as it 
constructs its universals and subordinates and co-ordinates 
the particulars under them, comes through these purely 
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formal and subjective Operations, to coincide with the nature 
of that objective world. 

340. If we pass from these more simple instances to the 
main forms of logical thought, and enquire into the signifi- 
cance of universal notions, we are met by the controversy 
between Nominalism and Realism, which excited such 
passionate agitation in the middle ages. To both parties 
the question at issue had other than a purely logical im- 
portance ; the metaphysical interest predominated, leading 
them to think of the world of ideas mainly in its relation to 
the world of things. Thus Realism first misunderstanding 
and then exaggerating the independence of the Piatonic 
Ideas, came to look upon the general notion as the only 
real existence in things, all distinctively individual character- 
istics being relegated to the position of merely transient and 
subordinate' though mysterious appendages to the eternal 
substance of the universal. Nominalism starting from the 
sound Aristotelian doctrine, that reality of Existence belongs 
only to the individual thing, found no way of reconciling 
this with the Validity of the universal. Thus the Nominalist 
came to regard general notions as at the best mere aids to 
the mind in the arrangement of its ideas, possessing no 
significance whatever in relation to the things which the 
ideas represent. They even erred so far as to deny them so 
much value as this, and to declare them to be mere sounds 
which may be uttered and heard, but are whoUy devoid of 
content or meaning. 

I am desirous in the first place to avoid dealing with the 
subject thus exclusively in relation to the question of ex- 
istence, which involves an undue limitation of the issue. 
In Mathematics where we find ourselves dealing not with 
existing things and their essence at all, in Moral Philosophy 
and Jurisprudence where we speak of virtues and crimes, 
which ought or ought not to exist, more than this, when in 
actual life we endeavour to arrive at a decision in a matter 
of importance by bringing the given case under a general 
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notion : — in all these instances we meet with the universal 
and its laws, in dealing with objects which are given us as 
matter of knowledge although they are not things *. 

d41. If we can get out of the habit of always thinking 
exclusively of class notions in natural history as examples of 
the universal, if we recoUect that we also frame general 
notions of figures and numbers, events and relations, truths 
and errors, the wild ambition to ascribe to general notions 
as such a reality like that of things, or at any rate of some 
actual existences, vanishes at once. To the original forms 
of substantial existences, of the plant, the animal, the 
human being, our imagination may if it pleases attribute an 
independent and eternal existence in a hypostasized world 
of ideas, as objects of intuition to souls which are yet 
unfettered by the limitations of an earthly existence. But 
the general notions of rest and motion, resemblance and 
contrariety, activity and passivity, could not possibly exist 
side by side with the former even in a world of ideas, they 
could only possess vaiidity as predicates of the ideas. This 
fact, from which it is easy to see that there is no escape, we 
do indeed sometimes forget We are tempted to treat 
qualities, relations, or occurrences, to which some prominent 
interest attaches, objects of our reverence or of our dread, 
as universals with a reality like that of an actual existence, 
misapprehending their purely predicative nature. We speak 
for instance of * the beautiful ' as of a being which is merely 
to US unapproachable, but in itself an object of possible 
intuition ; we speak of * sin * not merely as of an act which 
becomes real when we commit it, but as if it were a sub- 
stantial force which operated upon us with an independent 
reality of its own. We confound the importance which 
belongs to the content of such conceptions in the entire 
System of the world with a form of reality which it cannot 
possess, and in attributing which to them we are merely 
expressing in the most emphatic terms at our command 
^ [' Sachlich, aber doch nicht dinghaft.'] 
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their independence of our recognition of them. This 
mistaken habit of thought, which is not altogether harmless, 
is however here easily renounced \ it is only from that class 
of general conceptions the nature of whose content necessi- 
tates its being apprehended from the first in a Substantive 
form, that this hypöstasizing tendency continues to draw 
Support. Here too however it has to give way before a very 
simple consideration. We are not content toframe, starting 
from the particular of perception, a Single universal Qy but 
we go on to combine this with others like it in a higher 
universal -P, and as we proceed with this Operation, it rests 
within Wide limits with our own logical good pleasure to 
determine through how many such links in the chain of 
universals we may choose to connect our Q with the highest 
universal A^ at which the process of abstraction will be 
arrested. Each one of these universals would have an 
equal right to such substantial existence ; side by side with 
animal in general would appear vertebrate in general, 
mammal in itself, one-toed animal in general, horse in itself, 
black horse in general, all equally real. I say deliberately 
side by side with each other, for in fact our imagination *is 
totally unable to transfer that relation of Subordination 
through which in our thought one such general notion 
includes another, to beings such as these, which are con- 
ceived as possessing all alike actual existence. Placed thus 
however side by side with one another they could no longer 
have the meaning which they purport to have. Thus we 
find ourselves confirmed in our conviction that this Reality 
which we desire to recognise in the general notions which 
are created by our thought is a reality which is whoUy 
dissimilar to Existence, and which can only consist in 
what we have called Validity or in being predicable of the 
Existent. But how much of the füll meaning of a general 
notion possesses this validity, and what is the meaning of 
possessing * validity * at all, are questions which need some 
further discussion. 
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842. I remind my readers to begin with that we are not 
concemed with the question of the objective value which 
may attach to one or another of the general notions evolved 
by thought in virtue of its content being correctly con- 
structed ; the question relates to the general significance of 
the logical form as such. That this like every other of the 
forms which logic prescribes as ideals may be given a 
content which is not adapted to it, needs no special men- 
tion, but a critical review of the countless modes in which 
the form of the notion may be applied is not our business 
here. To proceed then : we saw that any content of 
thought S is conceived under the form of the notion, when 
we do not merely grasp its manifold constituents as some 
sort of whole, but present to ourselves at the same time a 
universal -^whose general characteristics Z', ö • • • Standing 
in determinate relations to one another, become severally 
modified and defined in 5 in the specific forms/*, f'. This 
Constitution of the logical notion does not correspond to 
anything which takes place in things or extemal objects* 
themselves ; and neither does it answer to the actual nature 
of a content which is presented to us as matter of know- 
ledge but not as a substantial thing. There is no moment 
in the life of a plant in which it is merely plant in general 
or conifer in itself, awaiting some subsequent infiuences 
answering to the subsequent logical determinations in our 
thought, to settle the question what particular tree it is to 
grow up into. It is true that the plant is not while still in 
the germ its future seif in perfect miniature ; still its manner 
of development is not that certain conditions superadded 
firom without produce a special determination of character- 
istics which were present in a general and indeterminate 
shape ; on the contrary its characteristics are already fully 
determined when the conditions enter in. From the two in 
conjunction new results are produced of which it is mis- 

* [* Eines Dinges oder Gegenstandes/ contrasted with ' Inhalt ' (con- 
tent) and ' sachlich ' (matter of knowledge) in the foUowing clause.] 
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leading to say that they were contained in the earlier and 
more general properties as mere potential species and are 
now for the first time actualised to the exclusion of all other 
alternatives. An ellipse has no natural existence and de- 
velopment like a plant ; still here too it is not the only way 
of ajriving at a true apprehension of its nature to think of it 
first as a curve possessing the general properties of all curved 
lines, and then to define those properties further tili we 
reach the particular form of them which belongs to this par- 
ticular curve. We may indeed arrive at the conception of it 
in that way— supposing for instance an unpractised memory 
only allows us at first to recall the general outlines of the 
figure required, and we need subsequent reflexion to draw it 
exactly ; but in the mathematical equations, whether they 
refer the shape of the line to arbitrary points of origin, 
ot take account of some graphical method by which it may 
be generaCed, the curvature itself is not directly expressed at 
all ; it only appears as a consequence which may be deduced 
from the definite ratios of the co-ordinates. These con- 
siderations hold equally as concerns the Subordination of 
notions to one another in Classification; it has no real 
significance in relation to the actual stnicture and develop- 
ment of things themselves. This horse was not to begin 
with anima! in general, then vertebrate in general, later on 
mammal, and only at the last stage of all horse ; nor can we 
by any means at any moment of its life separate off as an 
independent set of qualities the more fully defined group of 
properties which make it a horse, from the more general 
and less detcrminate which would make it a vertebrate, or 
from those most indeterminate of all which wouid merely 
constitute it an animal as such. Add to this that not only 
do different classifications of the same objects conflict owing 
to imperfect knowledge and Observation, and thus introduce 
various and diverse ladders of universals between the highesl 
universal and the objects, but the logical right of thought is 
incontestable to Start from any point of view it pleases, and 
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SO to subsume the same object .S under difTerent general 
notions, or to construct its conception of the object by 
means of several widely divergent series of successive deter- 
minations. In such a case we are at liberty to ask with a 
view to the particular purpose of any enquiry, which of these 
various constructions is to be preferred, as presenting the 
object in the form in which it can be brought most con- 
veniently under the principles which happen on the particular 
occasion to be our guiding principles; and if we knew 
ourselves to possess a knowledge of the supreme principles 
of the universe, such as would contain within them the key 
to all Problems which could arise, then we might go on to 
select out of the various possible conceptions of an object 
that highest or best conception, which would indicate its 
place in this supreme Classification, and in which all the 
other conceptions of it would be contained as logical con- 
sequences. Still greatly as the value of this conception for 
knowledge would be enhanced if this ideal were attained, 
from the importance which would then attach to its content 
and to the mode in which this content would be internally 
connected, for all this the Logical structure which belongs 
to it as a conception would still represent no Real structure 
corresponding to it in the object itself. 

This value for knowledge however, which we do not 
dispute, gives us the other side of the question, that which 
we mean when we all insist in spite of everything, that the 
general notion and that Classification do at all events contain 
something which has to do with the thing itself. We shall 
perhaps be disposed to express it by saying that the whole 
series of intersubordinated universals are contained not actu 
hvX poientiä in the essence of the thing itself; and this pro- 
position will be extended to other and different ways in 
which a given content is constructed or conceived : not 
really but potentially is every mark of division contained in 
the continuous magnitude which we break up by means of 
it ; potentially all simple motion in a straight line contains 
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in it the two component motions into which we may choose 
to resolve it ; 7 is not 4 + 3, but certainly it admits of those 
figures being substituted for it for purposes of calculation. 
We may interpret these phrases into more definite language; 
all the processes which we go through in the framing of 
conceptions, in Classification, in our logical constructions, 
are subjective movements of our thought and not processes 
which take place in things; but at the same time the nature 
of those things, of the given thinkable contents, is so con- 
stituted, that thought by surrendering itself to the logical 
laws of these movements of its own, finds itself at the end 
of its journey if pursued in obedience to those Kiws, co- 
inciding with the actual course of the things themselves. 
The paths however which it can pursue with equal prospect 
of success in passing from one element of its content to 
another, are many and not one ; in countless directions the 
World of possible ideas extends and is knit together, a 
diversely articulated System of coherent connected series, 
and thought when it moves from one member in the 
System to another, choosing its path at pleasure but always 
observing its own laws, resembles in some sense a melody 
whose course we cannot predict yet which strikes always 
definite intervals in the scale each with its determinate 
harmonic relations. 

348. When we come to the judgment we find that not 
only its logical form but its content for knowledge which is 
expressed through that form has in itself no direct Real 
significance. We give utterance to the categorical pro- 
positions *This tree blossoms,' *Atmospheric air is a 
permanent gas,' * Every triangle has its angles equal to two 
right angles.' In the first case it is merely thanks to the 
subject-matter of the proposition that we are able to ascribe 
to the tree an existence which really is independent of the 
temporary condition of blossoming, that is to say that the 
subject and the predicate are actually related and separated 
as we divide and connect them in the form of the judgment. 

Logic, Vol. II. T 
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In the two other cases this Separation is not to be found in 
the thing itself, it is a purely subjective movement of thought 
arbitrarily selecting one particular constituent in a whole 
which is really a unity, to be made the object of separate 
attention. The differences in the copula again in the three 
propositions are due merely to the imagination, which 
adapts itself to the peculiarities of each separate subject- 
matter, and finds an expression for them in language ; logic 
itself testifies by representing all judgments under the 
sjonbolic form S is Py that in the uniform copula * is * all 
objective distinctions in the connexion between 6" and P 
are obliterated. They may be related as whole and part, as 
a thing to its transient states, or as cause to effect ; in the 
form of the judgment they appear solely as subject and 
predicate, two terms which denote merely the relative 
positions which the ideas of them assume in the subjective 
movement of our thought, and teil us nothing as to the 
objective relation in itself which ^it becomes an object of 
thought compels the ideas to assume those positions in our 
thoughts. Once more, in Hypothetical judgments we do 
indeed appeal to an objective relation of this sort, but in the 
form of the judgment we neither express it nor make it 
intelligible. The conjunction of antecedent and consequent 
in the form, ' If ^ is true F is true,' in itself affirms no more 
than the proposition that B and i^belong both together and 
in some way not defined to a single notion M, The fact 
that we notwithstanding divide this coherent unity and place 
one part of the notion in front of the other, so that by 
reason of the inseparable connexion between the two, the 
one becomes antecedent, the other consequent, — ^all this is 
once more simply one of those subjective movements of 
thought which do not take place in the content of the 
notion. And this subjective character of the movement 
is shown by the fact that we have it in our power to reverse 
its direction. We say, * Every equilateral triangle is equi- 
angular/ or * If a triangle is equilateral it is equiangular,' 
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but we might say equally well * If it is equiangular it is 
equilateral.* That which constitutes the objective content 
here is the undivided thought or the Intuition of the equi- 
lateral and equiangular triangle; the two constitutive 
Clements, equality of sides and equality of angles, are 
simultaneously present in it, but thought taking an arbitrary 
starting-point at one or the other moves up and down 
between them dividing and uniting in its own fashion. 
This holds of all judgments which like those of mathe- 
matics are occupied with the ideal and not with the 
actual. They would all admit of simple conversion, if 
their expressions in language through the medium of pro- 
positions allowed of all the conceptions which occur in 
them being as precisely defined as is the case in the form 
of the equation. 

If on the other band our hypothetical judgments relate 
to data of reality, in such cases our intention is certainly 
that the antecedent and the consequent are to be taken as 
not interchangeable, but the hypothetical form of the judg- 
ment does not in itself express the condition which makes 
that assuitiption true. For given the antecedent B there is 
logically no interval left which separates its validity from 
that of the consequent F\ the two together constitute, in 
perfect accord with that which the hypothetical form of 
judgment itself affirms as its result, a single process M 
which can be expressed in a judgment. And further inas- 
much as if we take our conception accurately, leaving no- 
thing out and adding nothing to it, no F^ can be connected 
with our B but F only, and no B^ with F but B only, it 
follows that we pass in thought with equal right and neces- 
sity from either of the two starting-points taken at pleasure, 
to the other, from B to 7^ just as much as from T^to ^; we 
know the consequent from the antecedent and the antece- 
dent from the consequent. That in actual fact there is here 
some circumstance which makes B and B alone the Ante- 
cedens^ and jFand jF alone the Consequens^ we are very well 

T 2 
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aware, because we are acquainted with the subject-matter 
under consideration, but it receives no expression through 
the form of our logical act. For that form depends upon 
nothing more than the abstract notion that jFis in a general 
sense conditioned by B ; but this, a mere abstract relation, 
is as shown already, something less than anything that we 
obtain in reality between B and Fz.^ things or events. A 
relation through which B and B only is to be the antece- 
dent, and to be a real antecedent, can only actually obtain 
if B is cause and T^effect ; but in the hypothetical judgment 
instead of this real and specific relation of causality we have 
nothing but the vague and general relation of conditioning 
in the abstract, which thus has no significance for reality 
whatever. 

Finally Disjunctive judgments do not even purport to 
express any reality at all ; the process of wavering undecided 
between several mutually exclusive predicates can answer to 
no process in the real world ; it remains a State of our think- 
ing, to which the adequate data for the knowledge of reality 
are lacking. 

344. A brief consideration of the various forms of Syllo- 
gism leads us to similar results. We shall be most readily 
disposed to ascribe a Real significance to those Figures of 
Subsumption which arrive at their conclusions by bringing 
the particular under the universal, for this Subordination we 
do certainly regard in the sense already sufficiently ex- 
plained as a notion which possesses an objective validity in 
relation to everything that can be presented to the mind as 
an idea. 

Still here also the logical form of the argument does not 
correspond to anything that takes place. In mathematical 
syllogisms the universal major premiss, from which we de- 
rive our more particular conclusion, has no priority of truth 
as compared with the conclusion or with the minor premiss ; 
all three are parts of one etemal truth, all possess a simul- 
taneous validity. The priority of greater simplicity or more 
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immediate evidence the major premiss may indeed possess, 
but both the one predicate and the otherwould belong to it 
in relation to our thought only, without giving it any supe- 
riority in itself over other propositions of equal certainty. 
Lastly there is nothing in the form of inference by Sub- 
sumption which obliges it to Start from a major premiss of 
this simple character at all; on the contrary the simul- 
taneity of the connexion which obtains between the entire 
body of mathematical truths allows the simpler among them 
to be derived as limiting cases from a logical connexion of 
less simple, no less than the other way, and always in this 
figure of Subsumption. 

This purely subjective significance of the form of the 
syllogism we sometimes forget in applying it to matters of 
fact. So long indeed as the universal major expresses a 
highly concrete and specific truth, when for instance we say 
*A11 animals breathe/ we never question that such a major 
premiss cannot designate any reality which is prior to the 
validity of the conclusion * Fishes breathe/ anywhere but in 
our thought. Yet when we turn to the most universal 
principles of the System of things, the impulse comes back 
upon US to give to the expression of those principles, the 
most universal laws of nature, which present themselves as 
major premises in our enquiries into the order of the world, 
a real priority, which is in fact wholly inconceivable, to the 
processes in which they are to hold good. This impulse is 
not without danger to the soundness and consistency of our 
metaphysical theories ; it leads to a superstition which has 
far reaching consequences, that the reality of the world may 
be derived from something which is unreal and which is ye 
essential and possessed of a regulative power, whereas on 
the contrary we have thoroughly to convince ourselves that 
all necessary truths, to which we imagine that we can sub- 
ordinate the existent as if it were something merely secon- 
dary and additional, are simply the nature and self-consistency 
of the existent itself, and are only disengaged from it by a 
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reflective act of thought and credited accordingly with a 
prior and regulative character to which they have no claim. 
Inferences by Induction do not give occasion to this sort 
of misunderstanding ; no one falls to see that the synthesis 
of particular facts in a general, not merely a universal*, pro- 
position is not the real ground of the validity of the general 
proposition but only of our apprehension of that validity. 
Still more convincingly does the variety of forms, which a 
Proof may assume, witness to the merely subjective signifi- 
cance of the several inferences of which it is made up. 
How many different proofs, direct and indirect, progressive 
and retrogressive, all equally adequate, may be given for 
one and the same proposition ! How many even in the 
form of direct progressive argument alone ! And supposing 
that in fact one out of the many could possess the preroga- 
tive of alone exhibiting the essence and actual structure of 
the thing, still the mere fact that other forms of proof are 
possible would always show that it is not the logical Form 
by itself which occasions or expresses the Real validity of 
this particular form of proof, but that its superiority over 
other forms of proof lies in the content which we have 
taken and conjoined in this form. Lastly in regard to the 
final Operations of thought with the account of which the 
doctrine of pure Logic concluded, we saw there that Logic 
does in those Operations strive to discover some Forms in 
which the proper essence of the thing, as distinguished 
from our mere subjective and haphazard notions about it, 
may be exhibited. But there too we come to the conclu- 
sion that those Forms turn out to be far wider than that 
which they purport to contain. If the proper essence of 
the thing does make its way into our thought, it can only 
be apprehended under these Forms, but the Forms do not 
create it and do not fully express it ; they admit always of 
fresh applications which issue as we are ourselves conscious 
in merely subjective notions, and from among which the 

* [See § 68, sup.] 
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selection of the more trustworthy in relation to reality can- 
not be made by the help of Logic but only through know- 
ledge of the subject-matter, if such knowledge is forth- 
coming. 

345. It is now time to determine more exactly the mean- 
ing of certain expressions in the use of which I have hitherto 
been somewhat less precise. We have spoken of Subjective 
and Objective, of Formal and Material ^, of Formal and 
Real significance, as applied to the Forms of Thought. 
The three pairs of antitheses do not coincide. If we dis- 
tinguish, as we have done, between the logical act of think- 
ing, and the thought which it creates as its product, the 
former can claim only a Subjective significance ; it is purely 
and simply an inner movement of our own minds, which is 
made necessary to us by reason of the Constitution of our 
nature and of our place in the world, and through which we 
make that Thought, for instance the distinction which exists 
between a and ^, or the universal C which is contained in 
them both, an object for our own consciousness. In the 
same way every one who desires to enjoy the prospect 
from a hilltop has to traverse some particular straight or 
winding path from the point at which he Starts up to the 
summit which discloses the view; this path itself is not part 
of the view which he wishes to obtain. The Thought itself 
on the other band in which the process of thinking issues, 
the prospect obtained, has Objective validity ; the various 
paths followed by various travellers once traversed and left 
behind, the scene which opens before them is the same to 
all alike, an object independent of the subjectivity of the 
individual ; it is not merely one more affection of his con- 
sciousness which he experiences, but an object presented to 
his thought which also presents itself as the same self- 
identical object to the consciousness of others. 

The second antithesis'* throws light on the same State of 
facts from another side. It would not be sufficient to call 

» [• Sachlich/ opp. to * formal.'] • [* Fonnal* and * sachlich.'] 
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the Operations of our thought Subjective and nothing more. 
The term would simply separate them from that which ac- 
tually goes on in the object-matter^ with which they deal, 
leaving it quite obscure what the relation is in which they 
stand to it ; yet after aU some such relation there must be, 
if the Logical Thought in which they issue, is to possess an 
Objective validity which does not belong to the thinking act 
which issues in it Accordingly we call the logical Opera- 
tions not Subjective merely but Formal because their 
characteristics though not the actual determinations of the 
matter they deal with', yet on the other band are Forms of 
procedure the very purpose of which is to apprehend the 
nature of that subject-matter, and which therefore cannot 
stand altogether out of connexion with that which there has 
place. 

Upon this point the illustrations adduced above will re- 
move aU uncertainty. The limitation to a merely Formal 
validity showed itself in the fact that there may be several 
processes of thought equaUy successful in view of the result 
arrived at, aU, that is, leading to the same final thought- 
product, or the same material result. No one of them 
therefore can have an exclusive significance as regards that 
determinate matter and content with which all are equally 
concemed; all alike are merely forms of procedure, em- 
ployed to reach a certain result which once obtained is valid 
independently of the path which led to it. But clearly it 
would be impossible to arrive by all these different paths at 
the summit from which this prospect opens, if they were 
not all included with their determinate positions and rela- 
tions the one to the other within that same geographica! 
territory, the remaining part of which is what constitutes 
the landscape which is commanded from the summit. 
Herein consists the positive dement which this second 
antithesis affirms of the processes of thought^; each is one 

' [' Von dem Verhalten der Sachen.*! * [* Der Sachen.*] 

' [They are not merely * subjective * but also * formal.*] 
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among the various ways in which the variously ramifying 
Systems of the world of fact make it possible for us, by 
reason of its universal interconnexion, to arrive by a pro- 
cess of movement from point to point within that world, at 
a determinate objective relation, although the particular 
movement chosen neither is nor yet copies the way in 
which thts relation itself arose or now obtains. 

The third antithesis^ is not merely another way of ex- 
pressing the second ; ii relates to a specific question. We 
regard every content of thought as having a material value^ 
if it has a fixed Objective significance in the sense above 
explained — ideas of the non-existent no less than of the 
existent ; by the term ReaP we should have to understand 
only things and events in so far as they exist and occur in 
an actual world of their own beyond thought. Now it is 
out of the question that this kind of Reality should move 
and have its being in the forms of the Concept, of the 
Judgment or of the Syllogism, which our thought assumes 
in its own subjective efforts towards the knowledge of that 
reality. But even the logical thoughts which are the issue 
of those Operations have not in relation to Reality in this 
sense the immediate and material validity which belonged 
to them in relation to every content of thought as such. It 
will be better to reserve for the Metaphysic* the fuller dis- 
cussion of this important point ; a reference to the illustra- 
tions already adduced will suffice in the way of a preliminary 
elucidation. 

We saw that the notion of a condition is inadequate to 
denote that which we mean by a relation which subsists in 
actual fact between two real elements; so to subsist, it 
would have to be more than a relation, it would have to be 
nothing less than interaction. This being so, it was in that 
Real connexion between the Real elements that the cause 
resided which brought their phenomenal appearances for us 

> [In German * Formal ' and * Real.'] * ['Sachlich gegeben.'] 

» [German * Real.'] * [See * Metaphysic,' § 8i.] 
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into that particular formal relation which we now, employ- 
ing a merely logical terra, call a conditioning of one by 
the other. 

The same is true of all logical Forms. No real S can be 
subject and nothing more to a real P^ which is its predicate 
and nothing more ; in actual fact P can only attach to S 
either as a State which it passes through, or as an influence 
which it exerts, or finally as a permanent quality which 
belongs to it in the sense (a sense it is true at present some- 
what obscure) in which we contrast the metaphysical notion 
of a Quality with the merely logical notion of a Mark. It 
is not tili one of these three relations has been affirmed that 
we understand what the meaning is realiter of the logical 
conception of S as subject and P as predicate. It is not 
tili then that we have an actual State of things answering to 
the logical copula, which in itself leaves it quite undeter- 
^pined what precisely we are affirming to have occurred to 
the real things in question, when we feel ourselves necessi- 
tated thus to connect the ideas of them. When then we 
employ such expressions as unity, multiplicity, equality, 
contrariety, relation, condition, so long as we use those 
terms by themselves, we have said absolutely nothing about 
the existent. We have still to show how it is brought about 
that the unity of the One is proved to be an actual reality, 
not merely a harren logical title; how it is that what are 
many but identical, although in thought they simply are 
identical, nevertheless in real existence break up and be- 
come many; what is the one kind of reciprocal influence in 
which the Opposition, what is the other kind of reciprocal 
influence in which the relation, of diflerent existing things,. 
shows itself to be real. 



CHAPTER V. 

The a priori truths. 

346. Let US put together once more the conclusions ta 
which we have been brought. Neither in the content of 
our ideas nor yet in the reality which we regard as its source 
outside, was there anything to correspond to the logical 
processes of thought, which choosing their path at will, 
connected or separated the several constituent elements of 
which that content was composed. On the other band, at 
least in relation to this content, without regard to that 
reality which may be its cause in the world outside, the 
Thought-product, in which it was the aim of the Thought- 
processes to issue, had, we saw, an objective significance. 
The differences, the resemblances, the contrasts, the sub- 
ordinations, of which we could only possess ourselves in 
consciousness by help of the discursive activity of Thought, 
passing backwards and forwards from point to point, had 
we saw an actual vaiidity as applied to the apprehended 
content, although the content itself in no way participated 
in such movements. They subsist, as we saw, indepen- 
dently and objectively in the sense in which any other 
relation may subsist between the terms related. Real 
existence, that is to say, they can never claim except at the 
moments in which they are thought ; but on the other 
band, such is the common Constitution of all minds, that 
whenever the given terms of the relation a and b are 
thought, one and the same judgment C affirming this 
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relation between them is immediately and invariably pro- 
nounced. 

We are here brought back to tbe Piatonic world of 
Ideas. All contents of possible ideas stand in fixed and 
unalterable relations, and by whatever processes or move- 
ments of thought, as our own pleasure or as chance 
determines, we may carry our attention from one to 
another, or in whatever order they may be one after 
another brought to our perception by occasioning causes 
even unknown to ourselves, — we shall invariably find the 
same relations obtaining amongst them which are given us 
once for all in the objective and endlessly complex stnicture 
of the world of Ideas. — So often as this proposition is 
insisted on it will be regarded as an entirely superfluous 
affirmation of that which is perfectly self-evident, and just 
as often I must repeat that the very existence of this self- 
evidence is the most astonishing thing in the world. 
Although an indispensable foundation of all thought, and 
just on that account passed over by us in*our presumption 
as a mere matter of course, it is not even, as I observed 
before, a necessity of thought in the sense in which that 
character may be claimed for the particular relations which 
it includes within it. We cannot indeed fuUy realise in 
thought what the State of things would be if this fact were 
wanting, but still we can imagine a world in which it did 
not obtain; in which countless contents presented them- 
selves for our minds to form ideas of, but each one Stand- 
ing in no relation to the rest, all so entirely disparate in 
nature that no two of them could be combined as allied 
species under any common universal, nor any two of them 
be pronounced to differ from each other more or less or 
otherwise than any other two. One postulate alone, in 
such case, Thought would be in a position to make, in 
obedience to its own law of Identity, namely, that each 
one of the contents must be identical with itself. This 
postulate would be the condition of their being presented 
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to thought at all, and it might be fulfiUed by such a world 
as I am supposing. But beyond this we cannot go. 
Thought may wish, in order to the possibility of its further 
Operations, but it cannot demand as a necessity of thought, 
that between the different objects there should be found 
that graduated scale of affinities which alone enables it to 
accomplish the ends after which it strives, — it is not a 
necessity of thought that thought itself should be possible. 
And even supposing that by its own intrinsic power it 
could postulate those affinities, still it could not make them; 
it would always have to trust to their being given it by the 
grace of facts, ordered and arranged on principles which it 
could never have itself contrived, as series of tones or 
colours, or as differences in degree among things qualita- 
tively the same, or in any other way. 

But Strange and important as is the fact that such 
affinities in the world of experience are actually found, it is 
not in this fact or in the consequences which foUow from 
it, that the final goal of our enquiries lies. AU that it 
guarantees us is the security with which thought is able to 
move within the world of ideas as such, to investigate the 
systematic and invariable connexions obtaining among the 
Clements of that world, and by conjoining them one with 
another to construct new forms which will be found without 
fail in another and a predictable place in the world of ideas, 
so connected, finally, one and all together in various 
directions and at fixed distances, that the most diverse and 
the most roundabout tracks of thought may lead to the 
certain discovery of any one of them. This however by 
itself is not all that we are concerned to know. What we 
want to arrive at is the significance which is to be attached 
to this systematic arrangement of the world of knowledge 
in relation to that empirical and unsystematic order of 
events, in which a causal reality independent of thought 
presents contents of possible ideas to our perception. What 
we wish to understand is not only the Classification of 
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things which is etemal, but also the course of things which 
is in change. 

347. The two are completely distinct. Perception does 
not present those objects to us in connexion which stand 
side by side as akin in the System of knowledge, nor is its 
entire history a periodically recurring procession of Orders, 
genera, and species, foUowing one upon the other in a 
descending scale as they do in the order of Classification. 
Contemporaneous in different points in space, succeeding 
one another at different points of time, we find the most 
heterogeneous elements of that realm of contents phe- 
nomenally connected ; if laws in this scene of change there 
are, they are of a different kind altogether from the logical 
laws which have hitherto been engaging our attention. If 
we agree henceforth to designate the empirical course of 
phenomena as it is thus presented to us, Actual Reality*, 
then the question is as to the significance which our thought 
can Claim in relation to it, since its aflßrmations even though 
retaining their validity, seem nevertheless to be incapable 
of Controlling the order of connexion which the reality 
presents. For even supposing it to be true that a and b 
will exhibit, when given in actual perception, the same 
distinction and the same affinity which belong to them in 
our thought, still this teils us nothing as to whether they 
will actually be found in conjunction in perception, or 
whether that conjunction may not be an impossibility. 
Admitting the law of identity to hold without exception, 
still it does not profess to do more than affirm that now and 
always every a-=.a^ and every b-=.b^ whenever and wherever 
they may be found. But here at once the last clause is no 
longer part of the law of identity itself; we append it 
because we know on other grounds that possible objects of 
thought are susceptible, over and above their eternal validity 
in the world of ideas, of an alternation of temporal reality 
and unreality in the world of phenomena. Of this the law 

1 [' Reale WirkUchkeit.'] 
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in question contains no indication, and cannot therefore in 
the least determine the order in which in that world 
whether in the way of simultaneity or succession, the two 
phenomena necessarily introduce or necessarily exclude one 
another. Again, the classifications by which we ränge our 
conceptions one under the other will be valid equally of our 
perceptions and of the timeless content of our ideas ; but 
when we bring a perceived object 6" under the general con- 
ception M, although all the higher universal conceptions 
NL K which are contained in M are now valid of S too, 
still this deduction gives us no new objective knowledge, 
but only a logical analysis of what was already implied in 
bringing S under M^ — correct if this was correct, incorrect 
if the contrary, but in neither case enabling us to combine 
the S given in the perception with a P which has not been 
so given. 

Hypothetical judgments seem better adapted to an 
extension of knowledge. In so far as they apply to a 
subject S a condition x^ and derive from the two together 
a predicate /*, which was not already contained either in 5 
or in X by themselves, they make at least a formal approach 
to that which we conceive to take place in reality. In the 
problematic antecedent they express the connexion of S 
and Jc as a possibility, and accordingly distinguish the 
thought content of it from the realisation which may be in 
Store for that content in the actual course of events, and as 
to which they abstain from affirming anything. On the 
other hand, that condition once given, they do seem to 
anticipate the after perception and to define the new result 
which will necessarily follow in this perception. But now 
what is it that justifies us in subjoining to, or equating with 
a determinate S-\-xdL determinate /*? In thought it can 
rest only on this, that by means of a logical determination 
X we transform the notion Sy which previously did not 
contain P^ in such wise that now it does contain it ; and 
now it is of this new subject, not of the one we began with, 
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that we affirm the predicate P^ which in fact we have 
already taken into it. But that which is directly presented 
to US in pereeption is something different from this. 
When in actual pereeption a new phenomenon x enters into 
relation to a previous phenomenon S^ what happens as a 
rule is not that from the conjunction of the two in thought 
there results the subject S-\-x^ from which thereupon the 
resultant phenomenon /'would follow as a matter of course 
as if they were equivalent expressions. On the contrary 
the question has still to be solved, how it is possible for x 
so to transform *$*, that there may spring from it the con- 
ditions for the realisation of P which were before want- 
ing. Thus, wherever we apply hypothetical judgments to 
questions of the real world, they are always found to rest in 
the last resort upon certain presuppositions. They always 
assume the vahdity of certain propositions affirming the 
connexion of a particular condition with a particular conse- 
quence — a connexion which cannot be deduced from con- 
ceptions — to be a universal fact. If it is really universal, 
then thought can draw it out into its particular inätances by 
a purely analytic procedure, but its real content appears, to 
begin with, as a synthetical judgment, which binds together 
as subject and predicate two conceptions, the contents of 
which mere logical analysis can never prove to be identical. 
348. Our hope then of mastering by thought the course 
of events in the real world, rests on three points. First, to 
no Single constituent b of the ideal world can thought 
ascribe, over. and above the eternal validity which within 
that world belongs to it, a necessity of realisation in the 
Order of events in time ; it is only if this reality belongs as 
a matter of fact to a second such element a, with which b 
Stands in necessary connexion, that it can then pass over to 
b also. All our knowledge therefore is in this respect 
hypothetical ; it strikes in at a particular point in a reality 
which it finds as a matter of fact given to it, in order to 
deduce from this real premiss as themselves real the con- 
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sequences which attached to the thought premiss as 
necessary ; but it is never possible, starting from mere 
conceptions of thought, to prove the actual reality of that 
which is contained in them. And in fact the attempt has 
never been ventuyed upon except in the Single instance of ' 
the ontological argument for the being of God. The 
temptation in this case was very inteUigible. The con- 
ception of God as a liecessary consequence b foUowing 
from a reaHty a other than Himself, and given in percep- 
tion, contradicted our necessary idea of Hirn, for this very 
idea demanded that He should be conceived as the ground 
of all consequences. Hence, it seemed, nothing remained 
but to seek the reality of God in the idea itself of Hirn. 
Trae all that could really be found was the claim to reality 
which the idea carried with it. Beyond question the idea 
of God includes the idea of Being, and more than this, the 
idea of living Being ; for all other predicates by which we 
think of Cxod as God, can only be unified, or even thought, 
when they are conceived as belonging to a real Being who 
fiUs time, and is capable of undergoing a change of states. 
But in this sense the idea of any being whatever includes 
the thought of that particular kind of reality which the 
nature and the mode of combination of its content require. 
The very notion of an organism is unthinkable without this 
assumption ; the properties of nutrition, growth, propagation 
of its kind, have no meaning when applied to a subject 
which does not exist, and just as little when applied to one 
which exists merely and has no faculty of development. 
If therefore the objects of our conception are to have 
reality at all, they must have that kind of reality which 
answers to their nature, Beings that of existence not of 
occurrence, Events that of occurrence not of existence, 
Relations neither the one nor the other, but a reality which 
consists in being valid of reality. It was a mere illusion to 
suppose that the case was different with the idea of God, 
and that it was allowable to look upon that notion of the 

Logic, Vol. II. U 
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highest reality which is necessarily included in that idea 
as equivalent to the reality of the whole content which 
included it. 

A class of arguments nearly allied to this, which pass 
from the incontestable value of an objecttof thought to the 
belief in its reality, have an appearance of committing a 
fallacy of the same kind, but in this case it is an appearance 
only. It is not altogether just to maintain that we beheve 
in a supreme Good, in a life beyond the earth, in etemal 
blessedness, merely because we desire them. In reality 
such behefs rest upon an extremely broad, though an un- 
analysed foundation of perception. They start from the 
fact of this actual world as it is given us in experience, in 
which we find certain intolerable contradictions threatening 
US if we refuse to acknowledge that these ways in which the 
structure of the world extends beyond our perception are 
real complements of that which we perceive. In form, 
therefore, this class of inferences is quite legitimate ; starting 
from the reality of a as given in experience, they connect 
with it the reality of b which is not so given, but which 
appears to foUow from a as a necessity of thought. 

349. The second point alluded to is tacitly assumed in 
every argument, but seldom explicitly acknowledged as a 
necessary logical assumption. Clearly we could never hope 
to work upon reality through the medium of thought, if we 
were not in a position to assume in the empirical order of 
things the presence of universal law, which alone makes it 
possible for us to tum the formal laws of our thought to 
positive use. We saw that the real causes which determine 
the succession of our perceptions of possible contents of 
thought are whoUy independent of the systematic relations 
which we find between those contents when regarded as 
objects of thought simply. Whence then do we derive our 
assurance that there are reasons of universal validity at all 
determining this order of succession, and that the unknown 
cause of the experienced series of our perceptions is not 
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simply playing with the elements of our Ideal world and its 
systematic classifications, itself void of all principle, bringing 
before us like a self-acting kaleidoscope now one arrange- 
ment of the picture and now another, but observing no law 
or Order in its combinations ? 

We have no ground whatever for representing the wild 
disorder which this supposition implies as unimaginable ; 
there is a very great deal in the empirical world which 
we do not yet understand, that actually does still so.appear 
to US ; if throughout the world of reality all regulär law 
and regulär relations were altogether absent, all we can 
say is that the same spectacle would then be presented 
to US everywhere which meets us now in cases where 
the laws are concealed from us. The laws of our thought 
would still hold good, but in the sense of an empty 
postulate, to which reality would offer no counterpart, 
just as there are many events even now to which we 
seek in vain to apply them, events which seem with their 
like conditions and unlike results to mock at our principle 
of identity. Nevertheless this assumption of an inde- 
pendence of law in the real world is maintained by no 
one ; in every case where observed phenomena might seem 
to force it upon us, we regard the State of facts so presented 
as simply a problem which awaits Solution, and we never 
doubt that a wider experience will furnish links of con- 
nexion hitherto unobserved to restore order and regularity 
to the observed parts in which at present they are not 
to be found. 

Now on what does this confidence rest? The uni- 
versality of laws in the real world is neither in itself a 
necessity of thought, nor can it be deduced as a necessary 
consequence from given facts. We might have the right 
to say that the laws of Space, even supposing space to 
exist only as an innate intuition in us, still must of ne- 
cessity hold good of all objects of our experience, for 
nothing will ever make its way into experience without 

u 2 
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having been already moulded in that form of Space through 
which alone it becomes an object for us at all. But we 
cannot attempt to prove in the same way that unless there 
was a connexion according to law in the real world the 
experience which we possess would be impossible. That 
which we actually possess is merely a succession of ideas ; 
that this succession constitutes an unbroken connexion 
in accordance with universal laws, that is to say that 
experience in this heightened sense, as distinguished from 
mere perception, is also actually given us, — to affirm this 
is to confuse that which we know as a fact with pre- 
conceptions of our own which we bring to the facts. For 
our actual knowledge amounts to no more than this, that 
a large number of occurrences admit of being regarded 
as if they were conditioned by universal laws ; there re- 
mains always a far larger number which we have not yet 
succeeded in thus reducing to order. A reign of law 
embracing all reality, and admitting of no exception to 
its rules, is therefore neither an actual nor a possible 
outcome of experience, but only an assumption with which 
every enlargement of our experience is accompanied. 

We have therefore only two alternatives. Either we 
may acknowledge this assumption as an assumption and 
trust it, and thus credit ourselves with this one piece of 
certain knowledge, by the help of which our thought, 
erossing the boundary of its own domain, reaches one 
certain result as to the nature of reality ; or we may look 
upon it equally as a mere assumption, and on that account 
distrust it, accepting thankfully such instances as confirm 
it, but always bearing in mind the possibility of finding 
ourselves stumbling at any moment upon ground where 
it no longer holds good. Whenever human reflexion has 
reached the point of a scientific view of the external world, 
it has without exception preferred the first of these two 
alternatives. Even those who are most careful to resist 
any undue encroachments of reason, and pride themselves 
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on interrogating nature and nature only as to her own 
iaws, never question the fact that such laws do universally 
obtain, they only insist that we know nothing about them. 
Only they do not observe, that in thus affirming the uni- 
versality of law they are passing beyond the data of reality, 
and are making in one clause an a priori assertion about it 
which the next declares to be illegitimate. 

The alternative theory may be thought to be discoverable 
in one particular instance, the belief in the freedom of 
the human will As to the material rights and wrongs 
of this hypothesis, I am not here called upon to decide. 
But with regard to its form, it is only in appearance that 
it comes under the point of view in question. It does 
not assert that the same thing is free at one time and 
conditioned at another without any reason, On the con- 
trary, subjecting as it does one sphere of reality permanently 
and without exception to determination by fixed laws, 
and connecting the fact of freedom exclusively with the 
presence of a particular spiritual nature in the subject 
which wills, it does in fact assume that the System of the 
World is throughout a System of law, and merely ascribes 
to it the peculiar property of admitting at particular points 
in its course of the entrance of unconditioned elements, 
which once admitted into the world of reality thenceforth 
produce results which are conditioned by law. This theory 
also then, and more clearly still any theory which, denjang 
freedom, brings the inner world as well as the outer 
under a System of determinate laws, permits itself in so 
doing to make an a priori afürmation conceming the real 
world, the universal validity of which experience as such 
can never prove. Whether it is justified in so doing, can 
never be decided by strict logical argument, for every 
attempt to prove this afürmation a necessity of thought^ 
would leave the question of its validity as apphed to the 
real world undecided. On the other band, to attempt to 
eibibit it as agreeing with the nature of reaUty, would 
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only be to repeat in a new form the old daim which it 
is desired to establish, the claim to be able to make 
a priori^ that is to say universal Statements on the au- 
thority of thought alone, about that real world, of which 
experience can never give us universal knowledge. We 
have therefore the right to say that all our condusions 
concerning the real world rest upon the immediate con- 
fidcnce or the faith which we repose in the universal 
validity of a certain postulate of thought, which oversteps 
the limits of the special world of thought In point of 
fact this confidence which logic can never justify lies at 
the foundation of all logic, as it does also of that formula 
in which we described it as the universal tendency of 
thought to tum the observed fact of co-existence into 
cohcrent conncxion. The methods of applied logic one 
and all havc a meaning only on the assumption that that 
inward coherence and connectedness which this tendency 
ascrihcs to the real world does actually belong to it To 
sup|>ose it otherwise would be to cut away the logical 
standing-ground on which inducdon relies whenever it 
pn>nounces one inference drawn from experience to be 
cvcn niorc prohahie than another; it would have to be 
content with rehcarsing the premises, the condusion would 
hc wanting. 

850. Thcre remains the third question. The assumption 
of A connci^tcd s}*stem of uniform laws embracing all reality 
di>cs not by iti^olf teach us what the particular laws are, 
in «i\\>nlani^ wiih which a definite event b is conjoined 
with Änoihor c\-cnt <?, Further we have already satisfied 
ourscUvs thAt tho morc anah-sis of the contents of the 
notions of ^ and h as such could never enable us to affirm 
that the roalisÄiion of iho ono must necessarily be foUowed 
hy that of tho i^thor. IVo courws remain open to us : 
eithcT to Uy oUim to an immodiatc certainty of the uni- 
versal and n<>^05:sar\' \-alidity iM' sx-ntheric judgments which 
nex^rthclcss dcmand s^iu^h a ixvnncxion, or eise to content 
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ourselves with extracting all the particular laws of reality 
one by one from the evidence of experience by the help 
of the methods expounded in the last book. At this 
parting of the ways I wish by one general formula of 
ready worship to purchase a dispensation from any further 
gloriücation of the second of these two alternatives. It 
becomes in time wearisome to be told over and over 
again in endless iteration, how reason is to come to nature 
in a spirit of self-renunciation, how indeed from her own 
resources alone she cannot possibly decide a single question, 
and how she at once wanders off into a world of brain-spun 
phantasies if she does not at every step apply to experience 
for her data. Unhappily we cannot affirm that such 
warnings are superfluous, or that they are nowhere ap- 
plicable, for errors enough have been due to the neglect 
of them. Still any moral sermon becomes intolerable if 
it goes on for ever, and at last its only effect is that it 
moves US, as we are moved here, to äsk the question 
whether the Claims which the doctrine advocated holds 
up for our acceptance are not just as one-sided as con- 
fessedly those are which it undertakes to disprove. Can 
then, we ask, the purely empirical investigation of the 
laws of the actual world really solve its problem entirely 
from its own resources, calling in perhaps the aid of the 
law of identity, but otherwise without making assumption 
of any synthetic judgments a priori} That it cannot 
do this, was the doctrine of Kant ; if we arrive at a similar 
conclusion, we shall be championing a characteristic tenet 
of German philosophy, which has brought on us assaults 
from all nations. 

361. English scepticism in the person of Hume en- 
deavoured to restrict us on the one hand to the expression 
of mathematical truths, which appeared to Hume to rest 
simply upon the principle of identity, and on the other 
to the narration of the facts of history, which having once 
occurred are thenceforth matter of actual experience, and 
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can be expressed in synthetic judgments a posteriori, 
No scientific inference was possible, he thought, which 
should predict the occurrence of a ^ in the future on 
the strength of a given a which was not identical with it 

Before I go on to discuss the last-named contention, 
it may be useful to point out, that if it is valid, then the 
previous contentions made with regard to mathematical 
and to historical tniths cannot be. The possibility of 
synthetic judgments a posteriori is a point which does 
not sufficiently arouse our suspicions, because they are 
taken for simple expressions of experience, into which 
no admixture of too forward thought has made its way. 
But so long as they are judgments at all, no matter 
whether expressed in language or not, they are still not 
the facts given simply, but a preparation of the facts, 
made by reading into them an inner connexion which 
in immediate Observation is not to be found. No narration 
of an event is possible except by combining together as 
subject and predicate one portion of the sensuous images 
which arose in us when we witnessed it, with another, 
and then going on to think in between the contents of 
these two conceptions a relation of action exerted on 
one side and received on the other, or again of mutual 
alteration of states, none of which relations are in the 
least degree given in the perceptions as such. 

It may be contended that the proposition Caesar crossed 
the Rubicon, means no more than that a certain partially 
changeable, but still coherent group of sensible impressions, 
which for shortness we call Caesar, changed its position in 
Space in relation to a second group of sensible impressions, 
which we call the Rubicon, in such wise as to be perceived 
by one and. the same spectator first to the right of the latter 
group and then to its left. I answer with no less obstinacy : 
that this group was the same group on the left as on the 
right, that is to say that it has changed its position, — this 
does not lie in the simple data of Observation, but is a 
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hypothesis which covertly introduces under a connected 
and continuous alteration of the appearance a permanent 
substratum with merely changing relations. Whenever in 
recounting an event we speak of any sort of movement in 
Space, we are giving not our perception, but a hypothesis 
about it. That one and the same real a^ passed through 
one after the other the places m, n, /, is not a fact we have 
seen ; the fact perceived is only that in successive points of 
time similar appearances a were observable in successive 
points of Space. One who was under no necessity to ex- 
plain this fact to himself by the hypothesis of a permanent 
subject, could not venture to affirm the proposition *a has 
moved,' as a description of the facts, but merely as a con- 
venient mode of expression, having in relation to fact no 
significance whatever, If he denies himself this intro- 
duction of certain points of view into the interpretation of 
the content of perception, then he must acknowledge all 
synthetic judgments a posteriori^ all judgments indeed of 
whatever kind, to be inadmissible, and instead of a re- 
counting of past facts there remains in truth merely the 
possibility of recalling in memory a series of perceptions, a 
reproduction of the raw material, out of which judgments 
might be formed, if only such a proceeding were allowable. 
862. Tuming to the question of the discovery of mathe- 
matical truth, we shall not dispute the validity nor yet the 
importance of the principle of Identity, but we must dispute 
its fruitfulness ; we must insist that if it were the only prin- 
ciple we had to Start from, mathematical truth could never 
be discovered at all. It is no doubt true that in any pro- 
position affirming equality or inequality, ä = ^ or a ^ ^, we 
have always to assume the validity of the principle of iden- 
tity, according to which a = ä, and ^ = ^, in other words 
that every quantity which we desire to bring into any rela- 
tion with other quantities, is identical with itself, for 
obviously every such comparison of different quantities 

1 ['Dasselbe reale 0.*] 
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loses its meaning if the quantities compared may have an 
unlimited variety of meanings. Here the principle of iden- 
tity has a validity which is manifest enough and is the 
necessary security for tniths of whatever kind. But it is 
precisely from this point of view that least attention has in 
fact been paid to it ; that which has been more especially 
emphasised is that very different application of the principle, 
by which the two quantities compared are pronounced equal 
to each other. It is in this application of the maxim of 
identity that philosophers have found not only the guarantee 
of truth, but when repeated in frequent succession through 
a long chain of such equations, a fruitful method for its 
discovery. 

I cannot think that either the one of thesecontentions orthe 
other precisely expresses that which is intended. Equations 

either as in */ \ = 2 express simply the definite quantitative 
value which is arrived at by an act of calculation as applied 
to a given quantity, or eise they express the fact as in */ ab 
= */a . V^, that certain Operations, different in form, ap- 
plied in a prescribed order of succession or of connexion to 
any given quantities within defined limits will give identical 
results. Now in both these cases the value of the entire 
mathematical process depends not solely upon the dis- 
covered equality of the result but rather upon the fact that 
different paths have led to the same goal, that is to say that 
it has been found possible to affirm the equality of different 
things. If I am answered that the quantitative values of 
the two different terms in the comparison have not been 
made identical as an after result of that Operation but were 
so always, and that the identity was merely concealed under 
the different forms in which the two were originally pre- 
sented, or that the one form of expression merely sets the 
problem of which the other gives the Solution, — such a 
reply expresses precisely my own view, only that it takes as 
self-evident that which I cannot regard as being such. 
For whence do we derive our confidence in the possi- 
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bility of one and the same self-identical value being pre- 
sented under different forms ? Certainly not from the law 
of identity alone ; for it contains not the slightest hint of an 
antithesis between Form and Content or Form and Value ; 
nor supposing that we derived our idea of such an antithesis 
from some other source, could the law of identity even then 
teil US anything whatever about it. It could only teil us 
over again, every Form is identical with itself and every 
Value with itself. That one and the same Value can be 
present under different forms, it could never affirm, because 
it could never fix any limit to the validity of such a propo- 
sition except one which would reduce it to a barren 
tautology. For to the question what different forms of 
expression designate identical values, it could only answer, 
those in which one and the same identical value is con- 
tained. 

I need not here enlarge on the fact, that it is in this 
possibility of affirming the equality of the different, and not 
in the bare application of the logical law of identity as such, 
that the motive force of all fruitful reasoning in mathe- 
matical science is to be found. We should never get any 
further, ii we could never subsume under the subject of a 
given major premiss anything but a term absolutely identi- 
cal with it ; we do make progress just because by means of 
innumerable substitutions, by a process of analysis on the 
one side and recombination on the other we are able to 
bring a quantity given us in the form a into the form ^, and 
thus to subsume it on any occasion under such a major 
term, as then enables us further by known methods of 
calculation to give it a predicate which was not deducible 
from it in its original form. Everything turns therefore on 
our right to affirm identity of the different, and this right 
does not foUow, at all events as an immediate consequence, 
from the purport of the law of identity. 

363. The remainder of my argument here must be taken 
in connexion with the considerations which I urged when 
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dealing with the subject of pure Logic as to the nature of 
judgments synthetic in form but identical in content. I 
there made allusions to Kant, who in endeavouring to 
prove the presence of synthetic judgments a priori in all 
branches of reasoning included imder that category the 
arithmetical judgment 7 + 5=12. My object at that point 
was to insist on the identity of content which must neces 
sarily obtain in any true proposition between the subject 
and the predicate taken in their entirety. I was dissatisüed 
that this point should not have been more expressly insisted 
on by Kant, but I then reserved the right to revert again to 
the truth which his doctrine contains (§ 58). Klant held 
that we could not possibly recognise in the predicate; 12 the 
Solution of the problem expressed in the subject 7 + 5, 
without an act of Perception\ Perception alone, that is, 
he insisted, can establish for us that the identity required 
between the two sides in order to the correctness of the 
equation is actually the fact. Considered for purposes of 
illustration, indeed, I think that Kant's example was not 
happily chosen, because it does not bring the formal differ- 
ence which exists between the subject and the predicate, 
and upon which stress ought to be laid, into sufiiciently 
clear prominence. It is true, indeed, that 1 2 is not merely 
another name for 7 + 5, but expresses something quite dis- 
tinct, viz. that the same quantity which is produced by the 
addition of 7 and 5 also occupies a place as a deünite term 
in the numerical series between 11 and 13. But then the 
simplest idea which we can form of that series itself is to 
conceive it as arising out of repeated additions of the unit, 
that is to say out of the very same Operation through which 
7 and 5 themselves were put together. So that we conceive 
the left side and the right side of the equation equally as a 
sum of Units and we merely analyse, on the left side, into 
two Steps, as the idea of a siun allows us to do, that which 
on the right we take as a whole. 

1 [' Anschannng.*] 
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On the other band such a formula as 7 4-5=4'— 2^ 
though not in fact expressing any more completely than the 
other that which is essential in Kant's thought, yet would 
have better illustrated the point that there are various ways 
by which we may arrive at one and the same quantitative 
value. For that which all turns upon is in fact nothing 
more than the assertion which is contained in the sign of 
addition,— -viz. that quantities can be summed so as to 
compose another and a homogeneous quantity; a propo- 
sition the importance of which we may once more be 
tempted to ignore, because it seems to us self-evident and 
a mere identical proposition defining the nature of nume- 
rical quantity as such. And so it undoubtedly is, but how 
do we arrive at this piece of self-evident knowledge ? Not 
every ideal content will submit to the same Operations ; we 
cannot add red and green together and produce blue ; the 
notes c and d do not admit of being summed so as to pro- 
duce a third note x, such as to stand higher than d in the 
musical scale by the interval c, just as 12 Stands higher than 
5 in the series of numbers by 7. 

But here the question may be asked in surprise, what 
does this last remark lead to ? Of course, it may be said, 
mathematical Operations can only be applied to quantities, 
whose nature it is to admit of them, and not, or at all events 
not immediately, to impressions which are qualitatively 
different. But this is really to be blind to what lies under 
cur very eyes. This very fact, that there is such a thing as 
quantity to be found in the world of ideas, while yet our 
thought itself is not bound, on pain of not taking place at 
all, to be the thought of just these comparable quantities — 
this very fact is a fact of immediate perception, which if it 
were lacking to us, could be as little supplied through 
l(^ical Operations working on a different set of ideas, as 
could the conception of qualitative resemblance if the world 
of ideas presented no comparable impressions of sense such 
^s colours or sounds. The proposition therefore that 
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quandties can be summed is undoubtedly an identical 
proposidon; but that the subject and predicate of that 
proposidon appear as valid in the world of ideas, and that 
it has quite a difierent value from the equally idendcal pro- 
posidon, all wooden iron is wooden iron, — this does not 
foUow from the principle of Idendty. It is not then the 
bare logical principle of Idendty, but the percepdon of 
quandty, the peculiar natnre of which makes it possible to 
frame a countless number of proposidons in content iden- 
dcal yet in form synthedc, which at once guarantees the 
truth of arithmedcal reasoning and is the source of its 
fruitjflilness. 

That which might here be added in the interest of 
mathematics, I must pass over; with r^ard to the logical 
question I confess myself in entire agreement with Kant in 
a further point, namely in maintaining the pure or a priori 
perception of nwnerical quandty in the sense of the word 
a priori explained above. It is true that neither the idea 
of quandty as such, nor the more defined concepdon of its 
capability of being summed, nor ünally any one arithmedcal 
proposition, ever enters into our consciousness without 
being occasioned, and the occasion can always be traced in 
the last resort to an extemal Stimulus. We think them 
only when we are led in one way or another to frame the 
idea of numerable objects. But, when the occasion arises, 
we do not leam that 7-1-5 = 12 from the content of this 
perception, in such a way that oiu* knowledge of the truth 
in question would gain in certainty with every fresh con- 
firmation by subsequent experience ; but as a matter of fact 
the Single presentation of the idea 7 + 5, no matter whether 
mediated through extemal perception or not, is sufiicient to 
teach US its identity with the term 12 once for all and as a 
fact of universal validity. And supposing that we found 
when we came actually to count extemal objects in a variety 
of further instances that our arithmetical proposition was in 
some cases confirmed and in others not, we should certainly 
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all of US, even the most decided adherents of empirical 
theories, agree to correct not our arithmetical proposition 
by our countings but them by it. 

354. The case is perhaps still clearer if we tum to 
geometry. As to Kant's particular instance of a synthetic 
geometrical proposition, a straight line is the shortest line 
between two points, I have alleged similar scruples as in the 
case of his arithmetical example just discussed. Here again 
the example is not happily chosen, because we have no 
other direct Standard of measurement for the conception of 
distance which is contained in the predicate * shortness ' but 
the straight line itself, and thus the proposition suggests 
before everything eise the complete identity of its subject 
with its predicate. And such identity does undoubtedly, in 
respect of their content, exist; the proposition would not 
otherwise be true at all ; but once more, how do we establish 
that identity? By connecting the two points through a 
something which we say is * between ' them. Now it is clear 
that this expression does not mean merely that the two 
points are logically designated as not identical or as merely 
in some way or other different, for that is equally the case 
with green and acid, out of which a proposition of this kind 
could never be formed. Nor again is it merely that they 
can be compared, for so — again with no such consequence 
foUowing — can green and red. What it means is that they 
are connected in a manner completely suigeneris, which is 
thinkable and has a meaning to us through an original 
faculty of spatial perception and so only, and which in the 
absence of such perception could never be made intelligible 
to US through any logical Operations working on a content 
of a different kind, and of which, finally, even now when it 
is familiär to us all, no form of words, unless tacitly implying 
such spatial perception, can by any possibility give us a 
clear idea. 

Other instances of Kant's are more expressive. Take, he 
says, the proposition that two straight lines cannot enclose 
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a Space, or, therefore, make up a figure, and try to derive it 
from the conception of straight lines and the number two ; 
or again the proposition that out of three straight lines a 
figure can be formed, and try to deduce this in the same 
way from the conceptions it contains. Your labour is all in 
vain, you find yourself driven to have recourse to Perception, 
as Geometry in fect always does. These words remain true, 
even though a slight inexactness in the form of expression 
may offer a handle to controversy. The complete subject, 
in the second example, to which the predicate of * forming 
a triangle' belongs, is not simply 'three straight lines'; the 
lines must be in the same plane, they must not be parallel, 
they must admit of being produced at pleasure. Again in 
the first of the two e\amples, we have no right to require 
the impossibility of the closed figure to be deduced from 
the isolated conceptions of the number two on the one hand 
and of the straight line on the other ; we must b^n by 
representing * two ' as the number of the lines, and the lines 
themselves as included in the same world of space. If we 
add these fresh points, the predicate will be seen in both 
cases, though not in both with equal obviousness, to foUow 
identically from the subject when taken in its füll meaning, 
and so the identity of their contents, which is essential to 
the truth of the proposition, will be established. 

But this mere matter of Statement does not alter the 
question at issue. All these conditions, that the lines must 
belong to the same plane, must not be parallel, must be 
capable of being produced, have absolutely no meaning 
whatever, unless we assume the spatial perception to begin 
with. It is this and nothing eise which is our evidence that 
anything answering to those expressions is to be met with in 
the world of ideas, and which alone assigning a thinkable 
meaning to the complete subjects of the propositions in 
question, gives a reason in so doing for the predicates 
identical with their subject, which in each case they contain. 
These propositions then are undoubtedly identical propo- 
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sitions, althoügh under ä synthetic form ; but that thdt füll 
content and the mänifold relations contained in it exist, is 
not due to the principle of Identity. That is to say, it is not 
by means of the principle of Identity that we can pass from 
one form of expressing ä geometrical fact to another equiva- 
lent to it ; rather it is the peculiar nature of space which 
makes it possible for identical facts to be variously expressed. 
It is upon this fact, and mor^ especially upon the unlimited 
power we possess of bringing any given figure in space by 
the help of artificial combinations under fresh mathematical 
points of view or fresh general ideas, and thus constructing 
predicates for it, which were not contained in our original 
conceptiöns of the figure,-^it is upon this fact, and not 
upon the mere application of the bare principle of Identity 
as such, that the fruitfulness of geometrical procedure 
depends. 

355. At this point I may expect the criticism that my 
argument has brought me to a different conclusion from 
that which it was aiming at. I began I shall be told by 
maintaining the necessity, in order to any extension of 
knowledge, ör to the discovery of the laws of nature, of 
synthetic principles a priori. And now I am invoking the 
aid of Perceptions to supply both subject, predicate, and 
copula of the judgments in which we express those 
principles, a proceeding which seems after all to amount 
to no more than the not very helpful proposition, that we 
cannot think without having some idea of that which is to 
be the content of our thought ; the fact still remains that 
the object in question is given not by thought but to thought, 
in a manner not essentially different from that in which 
every other object of consciousness is given, namely through 
experience. 

In regard to this last point I repeat once more in one 
Word what I have Said Älready, that all knowledge whatever, 
whether innate or not, which as a matter of fact whether 
constantly or upon occasion makes its appearance in the 

Logic, Vol. II. X 
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consciousness of äny one, is for him in the broader sense of 
the Word, an object of experience. And further we have 
admitted from the first that no one of the principles which 
we regard as innate, can be operative in us even in the 
sense of a major premiss unconsciously foUowed in our 
judgments, until an incitation so to foUow it comes to us 
in experience, while it can only become in the füll sense an 
object for our consciousness through a definite act of reflexion 
upon those applications of it which have already been made 
unconsciously. In this sense then I have no objection to 
offer if any one insists on calling the apprehension of 
a priori principles itself an inner experience ; I only regard 
it as a perfectly barren contention. Nor can the con- 
troversy between the a priori and the empirical view turn 
on the further point that the latter ascribes to outward that 
which we would rather attribute to inner experience. For 
this antithesis simply does not exist ; whatever notions we 
may form about a supposed extemal world, our experiences 
can only be of the representations of it in our own minds, 
of the Order and connexion of our own ideas. Upon this 
point I may be allowed to be brief. In Germany at all 
events the fallacy which has been imported from abroad 
does not yet find favour, that by measuring the solid and 
superficial angles of material forms we can confirm the 
propositions of geometry, or discover any others than those 
which we can develope with our eyes shut from relations 
assumed to exist between mere points of Space. We are 
still aware that such measurements, supposing that we tnake 
them, relate directly not to the nature of the bodies which 
fill the Space in question but to properties of the space 
which they fill ; finally that they can only be made at all by 
the aid of contrivances and methods which are all founded 
to begin with upon the essential order and regularity of our 
spatial perception, and that we can never therefore employ 
the process of measurement to test this our geometrical 
knowledge by the Standard of a knowledge which has a 
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different and independent source, but that so far as we dö 
employ it we are merely bringing a particular case of spatial 
Perception under the laws of geometrical Perception in 
general. 

Thus the difference between us and our opponents comes 
back merely to this, that to us the simple principles of 
geometry, that every straight line may be produced to 
infinity, that the opposite angles of two straight lines inter- 
secting one another are equal, that the sums of any two 
adjacent angles are equal, — such principles are to us truths 
which once presented to thought are valid always ; whereas 
in the view of empirical philosophy each particular appre-- 
hension of them must in consistency be regarded as a 
psychical fact and nothing more, as to which there is no 
certainty whether it will recur in a similar case or not, and 
of which therefore universal validity can never be established 
as true, and can only be established as probable on the 
strength of the agreement of a very large number of instances 
in which as a matter of fact it has so recurred. 

356, I must once more summarise my position in relation 
to this point of view. In the first place the contention that 
every truth of whatever kind requires this test of experience 
in Order to be received as universally valid, would contradict 
itself. For on the one band it must itself come under its 
own rule and by consequence cease to be universal ; on the 
other band, as we have already seen, without the assumption 
of the unconditional validity of some absolutely certain 
principles not drawn from experience the very deliverance3 
of experience itself could be no one more probable than 
another ^ 

On the possibility of an immediate knowledge therefore 
of some universal truth all certain belief depends, that of our 
opponents no less than our own ; the difference between us 
can only be as to what the truths are which we hold to be 
accessible to this form of knowledge. But it is self-evident 

* [§ 330.] 
X 2 
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that in the case of troths which are to be recognised 
immediately as universally valid, their sole credentials most 
be the cleamess and strength with which they force them- 
selves upon consciousness and at once claim recognidcm 
without constraining it by any process of proof. Now 
any one has perfect liberty to allow this claim or to 
resist it ; it is open to every one whether in all honesty to 
distrust the self-evidence with which this or that object of 
knowledge presents itself to his consciousness, or to insist 
(at all events for sophistical purposes) that no self-evidence 
in the world afibrds a proof of the truth of the thing 
evidenced ; only in the latter case he must allow that a like 
vein of sophistry may contest the validity of any process 
of proof whatever and of his own contention along with the 
rest. 

This sort of idle disputation for disputation's sake we 
may leave to itself; the former more honest variety of 
scepticism on the other band is not without its justification, 
for undoubtedly that State of repose and peaceful equilibrium 
of the mind, in which the self-evidence of knowledge, 
regarded as a psychical fact, consists in the last resort, may 
also be produced by conjunctions of ideas of by no means 
universal validity. These false forms of« self-evidence we 
have admitted to exist, and the logical processes have been 
given through which we seek to free ourselves from such 
illusions. These processes all resolve themselves into this — 
by shaping our investigations in various ways, adopting 
various starting-points and various methods, we arrive at 
separating from a subject S to which it is our object to 
ascribe a predicate P, all associated ideas x^ not really 
contained in S but secretly affecting our conception of it, 
which might create in us the impression that our P which 
in fact belongs only to «S* -|- ji; is an invariable attribute of S 
as such. Our method does not always assume the form of 
a direct proof; the proposition that a straight line may be 
produced to infinity is too simple to admit of any argument 
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except one which brings us back by a complete tautology tö 
immediate Perception ; in other cases again proof will take 
the apagogic form of a reductio ad absurdum^ a form of 
argument which does not deduce the truth of the given 
proposition from some other acknowledged principle but 
merely establishes the impossibility of denying it When 
this has once been accomplished we regard the proposition 
in question as a truth of universal validity, needing no 
empirical confirmation from particular instances in which it 
is found to hold, but on the contrary Standing over against 
all particular instances as certain a priori, We do not deny 
the possibility that this trust in reason may now and again 
deceive us ; but we should not surrender the presumption 
in favour of a principle thus arrived at being true merely 
because it i&possible to distrust it ; we shall hold fast to it 
until either the results to which it leads involve us in con- 
tradictions, or until some other truth becomes piain to us, 
from which we are able to understand how a proposition 
now Seen to be false came to present the appearance of a 
self-evident truth. 

857. There are various points here which still need 
elucidation. The terms in which in the Kantian school 
pure Intuition^ has been spoken of in contradiction to 
Thöught, have led to its becoming associated with the idea 
of a peculiar and somewhat mysterious form oi procedure 
through which the apprehending mind accomplishes some- 
thing which is impossible to its discursive thought. The 
obscurity which attaches in consequence to this idea is due 
to this, that in fact it is just in the case of Intuition that no 
sort of procedure consisting of the connecting of various 
Single acts is describable, whereas there is one in the case 
of Thought. The attitude of Intuition towards its content 
is that of passive receptivity, and its work is done so com- 

* [* Anschanung.' * Perception ' is nsually a better rendering of this 
word than 'Intuition*; bat the latter is preferred in this passage for 
obvious reasons.] 
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pletely at a singte stroke, that no Steps or stages in it can be 
distinguished or coiild be described. This must not be 
misunderstood. 

When geometrical intuition teaches us that two straight 
lines intersecting each other can only have one point 
common to both, there does undoubtedly take place, re- 
garding the act as a psychical event, a certain succession of 
ideas, which we might describe if in any particular case it 
were exactly known to us. We might explain how we first 
think each of the two straight lines in itself, then place 
them in the same plane, make them from a parallel position 
converge, foUow each to the point of section and then 
beyond it, — all this we can describe, but this is not the 
geometrical intuition itself: so far we have only brought 
into consciousness all the different points which go to make 
up the relation in question, and now intuition pronounces 
on these points of relation, as by a single instantaneous 
revelation, — the two straight hnes can only have one point 
in common. How this final step is accomplished, the 
immediate apprehension of the necessary truth which is 
imphed when once all the members of the relation are com- 
pletely given, is a point upon which certainly at present, 
and in my judgment no less certainly for ever, any further 
psychological analysis is impossible. It is only in this sense 
of absolutely immediate apprehension that I have here 
employed the term intuition, and it leads me to a further 
Observation as to the meaning of the expression a priori 2^ 
applied by us to intuition. 

I have explained before why it is that knowledge must 
necessarily consist not in the mere passive reception of 
impressions but in a reaction, the form of which reaction 
will depend on the nature of the mind which is stirred tö 
it. I did not conceal my agreement with Kant in account- 
ing Spatial Intuition as a form of such reaction, and there- 
fore as a priori ox innate in the sense in which that term 
may legitimately be used. For the question before us how- 
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ever this point is of no importance. It is not because the 
idea of space is innate in us, that we are in a position to 
frame universal propositions in geometry, which once 
thought are valid always ; if it were at all intelligible with- 
out any such hypothesis how the idea of a particular com- 
bination of spatial points of relation could arise in us purely 
through extemal impressions, still, in presence of such an 
idea, the immediate apprehension of the universal truth 
contained in those relations, which is the Service of intui- 
tion, would be not more inexplicable (though it would be 
equally inexplicable) and not less possible than if those 
same points of relation could only be brought into our 
consciousness by the help of an innate mode of reaction 
and spontaneity in the mind itself. I therefore reserve the 
question of the a priori, in the sense of the innate cliaracter 
of spatial Intuition, with any further question which may 
arise out of it, for the Metaphysic, and apply the term a 
priori to spatial intuitions in a restricted sense only, viz. to 
indicate that they are not derived by a process of induction 
or summation from particular instances which exhibit them, 
but are thought to begin with as truths of universal validity, 
and are thus prior to the particular instances in the sense of 
being rules by which they are determined. 

858. This brings us to the last point which we have here 
to consider. Philosophers have spoken of pure Intuitions 
as an innate possession of the mind, in terms which could 
not but lead as a natural deduction to the idea that all 
truth which rests upon any such intuition is also an in- 
tellectual treasure always at band, which we take with us to 
experience, and through which we judge it. And in fact 
Locke made use of this deduction as an argument against 
the doctrine of innate Ideas. It needs however only a 
brief consideration to see that such a deduction is illegiti- 
mate. Every one who speaks of innate knowledge includes 
in it most certainly mathematical truth, but mathematical 
truths had all to be discovered before.they wereknowö, 
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and the universally innate possession of a spatial Intuition 
was not the same thing as the possession of a knowledge 
of geometry. But the most elementary of these truths were 
discovered as soon as ever the mind was drawn to tum its 
attention away from the infinite variety of figures presented 
by bodies in space which Surround us in the world of per- 
ception, to the simplest relations which are contained in all 
of them alike. Then at once the truth of each several 
principle one by one sprang to light self-evident and self- 
proved, just as Plato so admirably represents it in the 
Meno, only that it was superfluous to refer us to a previous 
State of existence from the memory of which this sudden 
emergence of knowledge was supposed to come, inasmuch 
as there also th^ cottviction of the certainty and necessity of 
the truths which there were given to intuition in a universal 
form could only have arisen in the mind through the same 
immediate act of apprehension by which in our life here w^ 
recognise it in particular instances. 

It is still easier to understand how it is that the more 
complicated mathematical relations should have had tq 
wait for their discovery, and that an immense tract of 
ground should always remain before us, in which new 
discoveries are to be made. The consequences which 
follow from simple mathematical principles become science 
only by being deduced from them by refiexion, and this 
Operation involves a labour of a most extended and con- 
stantly progressive character, the application of processes of 
exact definition, of analysis into varied elements, of syn- 
thesis into well-defined forms, to abstractions made by the 
mind itself, and this in order to establish even the subjects 
of the propositions required, the predicates being obtained, 
it may be, by processes no less elaborate. 

Paradoxical therefore as it may seem we must disabuse 
ourselves of the false idea that the world of the self-evident 
lies of itself piain in its self-evidence before us, and that all 
we have to do is by the help of this comfortable possession 
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of a seif-evident tmth to go oa to subdue tfae intractable 
World of our perceptions. The fact is that even universal 
truths, for the apprehension of which the mind requires 
nothing outside itself, have yet to be found by searching, 
have to be abstracted and separated off from among the 
measureless host of ideas which form tbe world of conacious- 
ness. Nor can we even expect that the very simplest of 
innate truths, the highest principles of all, will be revealed 
to consciousness first of all by this process of self-reflexiori, 
On the contrary, their ßrst appearance is invariably occa- 
sioned by some particuiar instance which exeinplifies them, 
or some particuiar case presented by perception or by 
imagination that the mind may pass judgment on it. But 
it may happen that our perceptions may be of such kind as 
never to present to us the case required in its purity, and 
in tbe same way to debar tbe imagination from conceiving 
the idea of it, and this though if once it were presented to 
consciousness, the mind would at once feel the conviction 
awakened of a truth of the mosC universal and fundamental 
kind, and would judge accordingly. Thus then it may be 
an extremely difficult task for knowledge, to remove all the 
obstacles which the actual connexion of our ideas, imposed 
upon US by experience, plants in our palh, and to fight its 
way through to the knowledge of the self-evident. 

359. In mathematics, where the matter of investigation 
can most easily be separated from the real objects to which 
it is attached in experience, it has speaking generally been 
possible to advance from the simplest truths to their deri- 
vative consequences, although, in spite of this, the fresh 
knowledge has afforded new and more comprehensive 
expression even for the principles which were known before. 
It has been otherwise in the science of mechanics, which 
applying itself directly to actual occurrences, seeks to 
prescribe laws to the interactions which obtain between real 
things. I use this much criticised expression' of Kant, in 
' [' Voraeichnen ' (to prescribe).] 
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Order to reduce the objections which have been made to it 
within their proper limits. No one could have intended it 
to mean that human reason can invent laws at its own good 
pleasure which nature is bound to follow. But supposing 
the idea of a relation between different elements to be 
presented to us in so simple a way as to exhibit an instance 
of the perfect purity required, in which true laws of nature 
are seen producing their simplest result, with no multiplicity 
of extraneous conditions to obscure it, why should it not be 
possible in such a case for reason, itself a member in the 
System of the world in which these Operations take place, 
to have an immediate apprehension of the result in which 
the relation supposed must necessarily issue? This is not 
to thrust its own subjective laws upon nature, but to detect 
the real laws of nature herseif, which become to it binding 
rules which it brings with it to the confiised tangle of 
separate events wherewith to estimate and interpret them. 

In this sense pure mechanics is an a priori science ; it is 
quite true that many of its principles may have been first 
suggested and the enquiry after them occasioned by experi- 
ence, but it was not by the testimony of repeated perceptions 
that they were discovered and reduced to the exact form of 
.a law, it was by an Operation of thought, apprehending with 
the cleamess of immediate vision the self-evident law in an 
instance where it is presented in its purity, and in compli- 
cated cases finding means to reduce them to a similar 
simplicity. This is commonly expressed by saying that 
within its own province mechanics is an absolutely demon- 
strative science, which from pre-suppositions of its own 
creation evolves necessary conclusions with irresistible logic ; 
but that, to compensate for this it has in relation to experi- 
ence only a hypothetical validity, that is to say it is valid 
only on the assumption that real things exist which admit 
of being subsumed with perfect exactness under the 
conceptions from which its conclusions are drawn. 

But such language allows too much to an unjustifiable 
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Scepticism as to the tenableness of the hypothesis, and does 
not really answer to the facts. For the science of mechanics 
did not spring up in some meditative consciousness, playing 
with possibilities before experience existed, it arose under 
the persistent pressure of experience which called for expla- 
nation, The abstract universal conditions, from which in 
mechanics we derive definite consequences, are not Proble- 
matic schemes of something which tnight perhaps be found 
in reahty, but reductions of that which is Assertorically 
given in experience to a form in which its validity is 
universal 

But that reduction to a universal form was necessary by 
reason of the one actual postulate with which the science of 
mechanics Stands and falls, that a uniformity of law does 
hold good in the world of events. If this assumption is 
justified, and if there are many elements ABC.,, oper- 
ating together in the order of nature, each under various 
forms aa} a^ , . . ß ß^ ß^ , . .^ finally all of them in varying 
relations M N . . . each of which again may assume different 
values fi fß} . . V v^ . ., — then any single event must be the 
Joint effect of many single laws, each law conceming two 
elements A B only and their relation My and determining 
the particular Operation E which results from these data, 
and which in tum will change to e e^ . . ,, 2is A B and M 
pass through their several changes in form or in value. 

It may be that experience never affords a perfectly pure 
instance of one such single law ; still it would be foUy to 
find fault with mechanics for speaking of motion in the first 
instance without taking account of resistance which never- 
theless invariably attends it; or of a homogeneous mass 
which is nowhere to be found, or finally of a perfectly rigid 
body, whereas perception presents us only with bodies 
which are elastic, yielding, of various degrees of hardness. 
It will be time enough to take account of the influence of 
these secondary conditions when we have leamt the uni- 
ver$^ -laws^^ uppn whose consequences they exert theit 
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modifying Operation ; but even supposing that the theory of 
the resisting mediums, of the specific qualities of matter 
and its molecular properties, were never to reach the simple 
cleamess of the other departments of mechanical science, it 
is certain that a philosophy of * nature which was not even 
acquainted with the laws of the simple and pure cases from 
which every individual mixed case varies by a determinate 
amount, would be attended by still less success. For it is 
by no means for the mere convenience of shortening our 
procedure at the cost of its exactness, that we ignore the 
special peculiarities of the concrete instance, and begin by 
looking for the law of a universal and abstract instance ; 
our assumption of the presence of law in actual events 
involves as a necessary and objective consequence that the 
Joint Operation of many elements is made up of the several 
Operations, which each pair of elements, combining in a 
specific relation, generate on their own account, and which 
they alter in accordarice with a fixed law as this relation alters. 

860. The empirical content and course of our perceptions 
has rendered it by no means an easy task for mechanical 
enquiry even to form the ideas of the simple and pure cases 
upon which an immediate intuition of the truth could at 
once pronounce a judgment self-evident and universal ; on 
the contrary, it is here more than anywhere eise that experi* 
ence has exerted the injurious influence already alluded to, 
drawing the mind away from the apprehension of the 
universal and the unconditioned, by constantly introducing 
to it the particular and that whose validity is conditionaL 

The entire period of antiquity passed away without the 
conception of motion, the central point in mechanics, 
having been reduced to a form simple enough to be 
immediately apprehended by the mind in its abstract cha- 
racter. Three great examples of motion were presented by 
experience to the imagination, the perpetual motion of the 
heavenly bodies, the rapidly ceasing motion of terrestrial 
bodies caused by extemal impulse, finally the energy of 
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living beings, originating within but after a while wearying. 
The mind of antiquity never succeeded in separating the 
simple process in which aU motion consists, continuous 
change of place, frora the confiicting peculiarities of these 
different classes of instances in which it occurs. The 
phenomenon was never disentangled from certain assumed 
it ; the course of the stars was represented as a 
divine motion exalted ahove the general laws of nature, or 
eise the motions of terrestrial bodies were attributed to an 
extraneous necessity and thus degraded to a position below 
the due and natural order of things. Add to this that the 
analogy of the wearying of human activity led men Eo regard 
cessation of all motion as such as the natural and self-evident 
aw, its etemal continuance as a divine exception. 

It was reserved for a much later epoch to conceive the 

essential features of all motion of whatever kind, as consist- 

ing simply in a relation between the three elements of 

velocity, duration of time, and Space traversed, and by the 

modest forroula s = vt to lay the foundation of a scientific 

theory of motion. That formula once given, the law of the 

persistence of motion followed of itself: for although the 

discovery of the law was due to a generalisation from 

particular results ohtained by experiment, showing that 

motion always lasted for a longer time in proportion as all 

^^ extemal hindrances were removed, still no one doubts 

^H that directly it was discovered it expressed a tardily appre- 

^H bended necessity of thought. That there is such a thing 

^^k as motion had to be learnt from experience, but if it exists 

^1 or is to exist at all, the idea of its persistence becomes a 

^^ necessary postuJate in Order to make it even a possibte 

^H object of Intuition '. 

^H Similar difficulties had to be encountered in forming the 

^B conception of mass. The bodies with which we most 
^H ordinarily deal, whether solid or fluid, were observed to 
^B foilow the downward tendency of weight, whereas vapours 
■ ■ [See S .4:.] 

1 L. 
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and fire tended upwards; thus the idea arose of two 
opposite Impulses, both belonging essentially to the nature 
of bodies, but leading away from one another in twa 
opposite directions, directions which might indeed have 
been correctly distinguished by a qualitative distinction 
of the ultimate points towards which they tend, but which 
were in fact confounded with the unintelligible antithesis 
of an above and below in an absolute space. It took a 
long time before the combination of more extended ob- 
servations was able to compensate for the one-sided 
character of the facts as experience at first presents them, 
and to show that neither the direction nor the intensity 
of weight-pressure was everjrwhere uniform. Not tili then 
did the natural idea make its way that the beginning of 
any new motion whatever must necessarily require some- 
thing to determine its direction a fronte or a tergOy in 
the way of attraction or repulsion along a straight line, 
that is to say, that it takes its origin always from an 
interaction of dilTerent elements in Space, and that the 
amount of such interaction depends on the quantities of 
a homogeneous real existence which are united in each 
one of the elements in question. The idea of mass, again, 
which was thus arrived at, in which regard is had only 
to the amount of the resistance of inertia on the one 
band which real existence in Space offers to any motion 
which is demanded from it, and to the magnitude of 
the power with which it enforces every motion of other 
elements which originates from itself, — this mechanical 
conception may very well stir new questions to which 
philosophy would have to find an answer; still when 
once a regulär order of natural events is given or is 
assumed, in which each single event is taken as the 
condition determining the definite degree of another event 
following upon it, it is easy to see that such a conception 
involves as a self-evident postulate the commensurability 
of all real elements in regard to the magnitude of the 
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effects they may be expected to produce, a principle which 
is expressed in the conception of Mass. But how great 
the power is which one-sided and partial Observation 
exerts over our conceptions, is attested by the difficulty 
which the common imaginatiön finds even in the present 
day in believing in the possibihty of the Antipod^s, and 
again by the errors of certain schools of natural philosophy, 
to which not indeed the etemal downward motion of 
the philosophy of antiquity, but still the concentric pressure 
of gravity, formed so essential a part of the general notion 
of material substance that the idea of mass without weight 
always seemed to them a contradiction. 

Here I must break off; but any one undertaking to 
write the history of the development of mechanical con- 
ceptions would find it a suggestive task, instead of being 
content perpetually to repeat how we have come simply 
through the connexion of particular experiences to our 
knowledge of natural law, to go on to trace and explain 
how at first the partial and one-sided character of those 
experiences forced upon men's minds a number of false 
ideas, and hindered them from arriving at an earlier ap- 
prehension of self-evident truths. 

361. There are conflicting opinions as to the logical 
character of the simplest mechanical principles. Just 
because they concem in the first instance not actual bodies 
but a certain postulated subject-matter whose nature is 
wholly determined by our definitions of it, we either 
consider ourselves bound to look upon them as analytical 
judgments the truth of which is guaranteed by the law 
of Identity, or eise we regard them, even as taken in 
their purest and most abstract form, as still synthetic 
and therefore mere probable hypotheses, whose truth can 
only be established by their agreement with experience 
and the complete internal harmony of the conclusions 
to which they lead. 

My own judgment in this controversy can be no other 
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than that already given in reference to the kindred Prob- 
lems in Arithmetic and Geometry, but I must content 
myself with briefly indicating my point of view without 
developing it in all the detail which might be desirable. 
In general I might express my position thus: the two. 
given data A and B, as to whose connexion ä mechanical 
judgment is to be affirmed, are not given to us merely 
one by one ; our ideas of them are only intelligible and 
are only understood in and through a single Intuition, 
which embraces both tögether and which determines also 
in one and the same act the relation between them. 

Let US, to begin with, tum once more to an example 
firom arithmetic. The proposition 30 — 30 = 0, we shall 
be disposed to refer immediately to the principle of 
Identity ; nevertheless all that that principle teils us, taken 
simply by itself, is that 30 = 3 ä, — 30= — 30^, and finally 
30 — 30 = 30 — 30; that this last expression = o, we can 
only maintain on the strength of a direct intuition of the fact 
that there are two Operations lying within our power, the 
addition of ^ to ^ and then the subtraction of a from 2 a, 
which exactly cancel each other, and in the repetition of 
which an equal number of times the subtraction will an- 
nihilate whatever quantity the addition may generate. For 
in fact in the expression + — the sign — represents 
not merely an opposite to + , it indicates at the same 
time the mode in which this Opposition is able to operate 
and is to operate, namely by subtraction. If we knew 
nothing of the possibility öf such an Operation, or if it 
could not be carried out, then we could as little evolve 
the result o from ä — ä, as we could arrive at a result from 
the mere combination in thought of the contradictory 
notions of possibility and impossibility ; in their character 
of opposites these two notions can equally well be repre- 
sented by a and — ä, but this cannot be interpreted by 
a subtraction. 

We see therefore that the proposition ä — ä = o may 
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be regarded with equal tnith as at once identical and 
synthetic. It is an identical proposition, because it would 
be actually false if the two sides of the equation did not 
represent precisely the same content ; but that the identity 
is there, no mere logical analysis of our a^ ■— a^ and — signs, 
can possibly inform us ; we learn this solely through the 
immediate intuition of the meaning which the sign — is 
in this particular case capable of bearing, because it is 
related to the increasing or the diminution of quantities, 
Hence the proposition is a synthetic judgment of identity 
between two contents different in form, between a problem 
and its Solution. 

A similar instance is presented in the field of mechanics 
by the detemiination of the resultant of two motions the 
lines of which include an angle. I confine myself here 
to the postulate from which the ordinary attempts at 
demonstration start, namely that where two such forces 
are equal the resultant bisects the angle between them, 
This proposition is commonly regarded as self-evident, 
and we suppose ourselves to possess in this simplest pos- 
sible instance an immediate certainty of a conclusion to 
which any more complicated problems would have to be 
reduced. And undoubtedly the most cautious mind will 
agree to recognise in it not merely a probable hypothesis 
but a truth which only cannot be proved, because it is 
too simple to admit of being proved from anything simpler. 
But the Observation which is commonly added by way 
of elucidation, that there is no reason why the resultant 
should approach more nearly to the hne of the one force 
than of the other, may serve to illustrate the logical 
character of the proposition in question. For it cannot 
in itself be a positive ground for the necessity of the 
assumed direction of the resultant, that grounds are absent 
for two other classes of directions, unless we start with the 
Position that some direction must necessarily be taken, 
and that it cannot coincide with either of the two forces* 

Logic, Vol II. Y 
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But now it is precisely this that we know from Intuition ; 
a merely logical analysis would only teach us that under 
the condition a the dement M moves in the direction a, 
under the condition b in the direction ß. Supposing 
both conditions operating together, then M can neither 
move in the direction a nor in the direction ßy because 
either one or the other would suppose one of the two 
conditions entirely inoperative. What then would happen ? 
The two conditions being supposed of equal strength, it 
foUows that either both the one and the other must be 
inoperative and M remain at rest, or eise both must act 
and be counteracted in equal measure, — ^supposing always 
that there are ways and means by which that result can 
be brought about. But this last is the important question ; 
that there are such ways and means, and what they con- 
sist in, this is what no method which thought can provide 
is able to inform us. But when we turn on the one band 
to the Intuition or Perception of space which gives us 
the connexion between the different directions which are 
possible in it, and on the other to the Intuition of motion, 
there it lies all clear before us; there we find that M 
can satisfy completely both the two conditions at onde, 
by so moving as at the expiration of the unit of time / 
to arrive at the same point (being the end of the diagonal 
of the parallelogram) at which it would have arrived in 
two such Units of time taken in succession, had it pursued 
first the direction a or ß simply during the one, and then 
the direction ß or a simply during the other; that the 
path finally by which it reaches that point is the diagonal 
itself, foUows from the fact that for any small fraction d^ of 
the time precisely the same principle holds ; the diagonal 
is the geometric locus of all the points at which Af must 
necessarily arrive at the ends of the times d^, 2 dt, ^dt 
and the rest. Here again, then, and this time in a pro- 
position of Mechanics, we have a synthetic judgment, 
which establishes the identity between a given problem 
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and its Solution through the instnimentality of immediate 
Intuition. 

362. This for the present must suffice ; I glance at the 
more advanced part of mechanics for a different purpose. 
Whereas its first beginnings by their very simplicity render 
formal methods of demonstration impossible, the problems 
later on become so complicated, that the Solutions, although 
strictly foUowing from those fundamental principles, do 
nevertheless, owing to the large variety of the points of 
relation which have to be kept in sight, necessitate very 
lengthy and circuitous processes of abstraction and cal- 
culation. Now indisputable as are the conclusions which 
are thus arrived at, yet nowhere has the desire been more 
keenly feit than in this exact science, to dispense with 
the scaffolding of the Calculus and reduce the results 
obtained to simple conceptions which only need the help 
of computation so far as is involved in their application 
to the conditions, determinate in respect of quantity, which 
particular cases present. I would only remind my readers 
of Gauss' principle of least constraint, which expresses in 
the most universal form the law of all motion as follows : 
a System of material points, however connected with each 
other and whatever may be the external limitations by 
which they are controUed, moves at every instant in the 
greatest possible accordance with the free movement of 
the points, or under the least possible constraint; taking 
as measure of the constraint which the whole System 
endures in every minute portion of time the sum of the 
products obtained by multiplying the Square of the de- 
viation of each point from its free movement into the 
mass of that point. 

The second clause in this law supplies the general con- 
ception which is expressed in the first with the mathematical 
form by help of which, for every individual case, the purport 
of what the conception requires is precisely defined and 
made applicable to the given quantitative relations of that 

y 2 
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case ; but in the first clause we are convinced that we 
possess not merely a general nile which is found as a 
matter of fact to hold good, but the veritable ratio legis, 
from which all the special laws of the various kinds of 
motion are derived. Applying it to the simplest case of all, 
the case of the resultant of two lines of motion, we have 
seen (§232 seq.) that various chains of reasoning will lead 
US with equal certainty to our conclusion. These forms 
of proof however serve only with greater or less cogency to 
constrain belief; on the other hahd the reflexion that the 
motion in the line of the diagonal is that by which both 
motive impulses are completely satisfied, and in which no 
part of either is lost, presents itself to us, when once we 
comprehend it and find experience to confirm it, as a 
ground of judgment of an entirely different Order, and of 
quite peculiar significance, which arouses in us at once the 
conviction that in it we possess not merely one of the rules 
by the light of which it is admissible to regard the order of 
events observed, but the supreme principle by which they 
are actually governed. 

I added advisedly that we are obliged to presuppose the 
preliminary corroboration of our principle in experience ; 
and in fact however convincing the proposition might be in 
itself, that the conflict of all motions is always so ordered 
that in the final result no dement in the effects aimed at by 
the constituent is lost, still without such corroboration it 
Would be of very doubtful validity. It would represent a 
principle after which we ourselves perhaps should order the 
World, if the task could be set us, and provided always that 
it was possible and that we had found the means really to 
carry out in every individual case the universal postulate 
which the principle contains. But that the actual world of 
reality or even that the world of thought does possess the 
particular content, form and Constitution, and the particular 
combination of Clements which renders it possible to unite 
under this Single supreme principle all the particular events 
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which take place in it, or even the several laws which 
abstract reasoning has presented to us as necessities of 
thought — this we leam only at the end of our journey. 

We know how often in the history of mechanics attempts 
have been made to connect the entire course of the physical 
universe with some such supreme philosophical law; we 
have heard of the constant sum of motion in the universe, 
of the indestructibility of force, of a principle of least action, 
and of a law of Parsimony. All these attempts did not 
merely express the aspiration after a fundamental and self- 
evident idea from which the individual laws, mathematically 
determinable, which govern events, might be derived ; they 
teil US something also of the direction in which the desired 
end is to be looked for. But it has never been found 
possible to determine distinctly and precisely, without 
superfluity or Omission, of what subjects of relations so 
universal a conception could be enunciated as no less 
universally valid. 

How far up to the present time any advances have been 
made in this direction, I have not now to enquire ; all that 
I desired to emphasise was the fact of the eager ambition 
displayed by the mind to perfect the circle of its knowledge 
by the aid of principles of the most comprehensive order — 
principles once again which affirm in the form of syntfietic 
judgments, which are nevertheless self-evident and univer- 
sally valid, a connexion between two terms of a relation 
whose connexion no process of logical demonstration can 
show to be of an analytical or identical nature. 

363. The final goal of knowledge is usually represented 
in different terms from this. What is aimed at is the 
reduction of all connexions which appear synthetic in 
character to an analytic form — more properly expressed to 
the form of identity — and we are even believed to be 
actually on the way to the consummation of that end. 

At the commencement of our knowledge, we are told, a 
conception S is made up at first of the small number of 
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marks PQR^ which we have already found to be connected 
together ; then supposing that fresh experience presents in 
a particular instance a further characteristic Z conjoined 
with Sy the proposition S\^ Z which gives expression to the 
Observation made, is considered to be a synthetic judgment. 
If however this new fact of experience becomes established 
as obtaining in all cases of S without exception, Z is 
adopted forthwith into S^ and the proposition 5 is Z has 
now with the enlaiged signification of S become analytical. 
This in fact, it is said finally, is the goal towards which all 
knowledge is striving — to reduce those connexions of subject 
and predicate which at first appear so completely synthetic 
to this analytic form, that is to say, to resolve coexistence 
into coherence. And this is a perfectly correct description 
of the origin and growth of knowledge — for it must, alas ! 
be confessed that beyond this point it seldom advances — 
yet it has to be remarked that this ideal described in the 
last words of the sentence is one which is attained only 
to a very modest extent, and that in the sense of the initial 
appearance of mere coexistence giving place to an intelligent 
apprehension of a self-evident law of connexion it is never 
attained at all. 

If we had formed the conception of body to begin with 
out of the qualities of extension, impenetrability, and inertia 
alone, characteristics from which the necessity of mutual 
attraction does not foUow, the proposition * Body is heavy ' 
would undoubtedly have been a synthetic proposition ; but 
the same proposition does not become anal)rtic, even if we 
take into the conception of body the universally observed 
fact of gravitation ; this last property is just as little to be 
derived from the others as it was before, and therefore just 
as much synthetically connected with them as it was in the 
first judgment which expressed that association as a constant 
fact. Undoubtedly we are able, taking this synthetic con- 
junction of all the different marks of S as our datum, to 
submit them to the analytic method, and bring them one 
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after another before the mind as separate objects of thought; 
but this recognition of the mere fact of constant coexistence 
where the coherence is not understood is in fact the renun- 
ciation of knowledge ; the mind could only rest satisfied if 
the conjunction of any two such properties of S were a sure 
guarantee of the necessary presence of any third. And such 
demonstrations we are able to some extent to establish, and 
whenever we succeed in doing so it means that an advance 
in knowledge has been accomplished ; but it is clear that 
no such result is possible, unless in the last resort we assume 
at some point or other a premiss of the form -4 + ^ = C, 
that is to say, a premiss which does not merely affirm 
identity of what is the same^ by the bare principle of 
Identity^, but affirms identity of the different where no 
reduction to the principle of Identity is possible. Thus the 
supposed transformation of all synthetic knowledge into 
analytical resolves itself after all into the enquiry, what are 
the simplest forms of synthetic truth ? 

364. This contention, though it may perhaps be said to 
amount to nothing more than a needless change of phraseo- 
logy, will nevertheless be in the end admitted. But it will 
be urged in addition that this very necessity of allowing 
certain synthetic combinations to Start with, proves the 
inability of human knowledge really to come to a final 
resting-place, and to obtain insight into the inner connexion 
of the coexistent ; every where there remains a residue of 
mere facts, of which the connexion of one with another is 
unintelligible, and vouched for only by experience. I cannot 
agree with this opinion, according to which we attain to* 
knowledge only where we can affirm exact identity of what 
is exactly identical. For after all whence comes the con- 
fidence with which we hold the proposition ^ = -^ to be an 
intelligible truth, except from the immediate self-evidence 
with which it forces itself upon us, and which leaves us no 
room to wish for any mediate demonstration of its certainty 

» [* Gleiches einander gleich setzt.T * [* Prindp der Identität'] 
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besides ? But how it happens, by what means it is brought 
about, or from what inner coherence in the nature of things 
it follows that A is identically like itself, we do not know, 
nor will anyone believe that there is any meaning in asking 
such a question at all. 

If then a perfectly simple synthetic proposition of the 
form A '\' B = C presents itself to us with a like degree of 
self-evidence to recommend it, why should a question be 
raised in this instance which was meaningless in the previous 
one ? Why should the latter act of equation only be allowed 
to be valid by the help of some intermediary process, to show 
US how C can =:^ + ^, when in the former our intelligence 
was satisfied to know the fact that A=:A? I will not again 
insist on the point that in the processes of our thought no 
•such mediation could come from the mere law of Identity, 
that it would always have to begin with a proposition 
A^ ■{- B^= C\ analogous in character to the one to be 
proved — for this reflexion would certainly not meet the 
complaints of the incompleteness of a knowledge which is 
Said to be incapable of attaining to any supreme self-evident 
principle. But how are we to understand the requirement 
that we should accept some such synthetic connexion as 
given, as valid in itself, and only not accessible to our 
intelligence ? Are we prepared to assume that as a matter 
of facb M and JV are always conjoined in reality without 
affecting one another in any way? But if this is impossible, 
and if it is at the same time impossible that out of one and 
the same self-identical A two different results Af and JV 
should arise, what eise is left to us but to suppose that 
there do exist in the real world certain natural and original 
connexions between things different, original syntheses the 
members of which are not joined together by any inter- 
mediate links, so that the tie between them could appear as 
even the most distant consequence of the law of Identity, 
yet are none the less immediately and really connected? 
If then in the world of Being this must necessarily be the 
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case, how can.it be demanded of knowledga that it should 
exhibit the certainty and the intelligibility of a given relation 
through a process of mediation which does not exist in that 
relation itself ? 

Thus then there may certainly be synthetic truths of an 
ultimate and absolutely simple nature, which as conceived 
in their purest and most simple form possess a validity 
guaranteed not merely by fact but by their own self-evidence, 
a self-evidence however which if we insist on grounding all 
logical truth on the principle of Identity, must no longer be . 
called logical but giesthetic, and which accordingly will find t Si< ^» 7 
the touchstone of its validity no longer in the unthinkable- ^ ^r 
ness but in the piain absurdity of its contradictory. To this S ^^ 

class of truths belong tlie simplest principles of mechanics ; i ' ^ 
that we regard them together with all truths of like kind 
with them not as the earliest constituents of our knowledge 
which have been there from the beginning, but as its final 
results, to be won only with difficulty and labour, has been 
explained above in terms sufficiently clear to make the 
repetition of it here superfluous. 

365. Special lines of enquiry lead in the first instance to Cr^ w j-i.\^ 
Single truths of this nature, each one its owrt evidence and 
Standing in no need of support from others. At the same 
time nothing prevents us from bringing them as members 
of one and the same world into connexion with each other 
and searching for a single supreme principle in which they 
may find their unity, just as each one of them had already 
supplied a centre of unity for a body of connected facts. 
It is possible that many such truths may lose in consequ^nce 
their independent value, and that even logical analysis may 
reduce them to particular cases of a more general law, which 
we have found conceptions of a sufficiently comprehensive 
and exalted order of abstraction to express. It is just as 
possible and more likely that the self-evidence with which 
the coherence of the many single elements of truth enables 
them to be ranged under a single fundamental idea, may 
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rest upon that very same kind of aesthetic propriety on 
the strength of which the Single laws themselves were 
fonnulated, affirming connexions which logic could not 
prove. 

Such a development of synthetic tniths out of a Single 
supreme principle — ^a development itself synthetic and yet 
at each step necessary — was perhaps the problem of the 
Piatonic Dialectic, though as yet but dimly presaged; it 
may be tnily regarded as the end towards which the Hegelian 
revival of the Piatonic scheme was directed. From these 
ambitions by which Germany was once inspired, our own 
age has passed with much sobriety to the order of the day, 
to that unremitting labour of empirical enquiry, the incom- 
pleteness of which paralysed the audacious flight of the 
Hegelian idealism. Nor was this the only defect of that 
idealism: unquestionably it was also wrong in regarding 
that which can only be the ultimate goal of a knowledge 
approaching towards completion, as already attained or 
attainable. But in view of the universal idolatry of experi- 
ence which prevails at present, and which is all the cheaper 
and all the safer now that the importance and indispensable- 
ness of its object are visible to all mankind, I will at least 
close with the avowal that I hold that much reviled ideal of 
speculative intuition to be the supreme and not wholly un- 
attainable goal of science, and with the expression of my 
hope that German philosophy will always arouse itself afresh, 
with more of moderation and reserve, yet with no less 
enthusiasm, to the endeavour, not merely to calculate the 
course of the world, but to understand it 
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237. In the case we have just considered, a very plausible 

supposition, viz., the resolution of a motion, led to a correct 

result, though the conditions of that result really lay in quite 

another field ; there are other cases in which a correct 

though not quite complete supposition leads to results 

which are apparently wrong but which can be made right 

by interpretation. Let a heavy rod whose length is 2 a 

and weight JVlean against a perfectly smooth vertical wall 

and make with the perfectly smooth horizontal plane on 

which it Stands the angle <^. It will necessarily slip down 

unless the foot which tends to move away from the wall 

encounters some lateral check. The amount of this resist- 

ance, or, which is the same thing, of the thrust S exerted 

against it by the sliding rod, is expressed by the equation 

JV 
S=z — cot ((). If the rod stand upright, <^ = 90°, cot <^ = o, 
2 

and therefore S=o; the rod balances itself freely upon its 

foot, exerts no horizontal pressure at all, and needs no 

lateral check, and can dispense with the vertical wall. As 

<(} diminishes, i.e. as the rod slopes, cot <^ increases, and 

with it the thrust ; but when <^ becomes o, and the rod lies 

horizontally upon the ground, the thrust according to the 

formula is infinitely great, while a glance at the facts show 

US that it must be nothing. This apparent contradiction is 

easily removed. When we propounded the problem we 

thought of course of a continuous horizontal plane capable 

of resistance stretching from the foot of the rod to the 

vertical wall ; but this part of the supposition did not enter 

* [See Editor's Preface.] 
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at all into the small calculation by which we arrived at the 

W 
formula *$"= — cot <^; here we thought only of the single 

point at the foot which had to carry the weight of the rod ; 
between this point and the wall lay nothing that this calcu- 
lation took count of. In other words the general formula 
tfeats the two walls simply as geometrical loci, of which in 
calculating each particular case we consider only the two 
points at a distance of 2 a from each other upon which the 
forces in question act in this case. Now, if we do not 
go beyond what is involved in this calculation, at the 
moment when (f> becomes equal to o there is a gap between 
the foot of the rod and the vertical wall, equal to the length 
of the rod, and through which it would fall when there is no 
perpendicular force to support its weight. It can now no 
longer be said to exert a thrust S; but S signified not only 
this thrust but also the horizontal force, which in the first 
place counteracts this thrust, but which also forms the only 
obstacle that prevents the rod from slipping down into the 
horizontal position in which its weight no longer meets any 
resistance. Now that S becomes infinite when <^ becomes 
equal to o means that a force acting horizontally towards the 
vertical wall would have to be infinitely great in order to 
prevent the rod from falling through the gap ; in other 
words, as infinite forces are never found, there is no hori- 
zontal force that could produce that result. We must not 
be misled by the fact that in practice this result is often 
attained by squeezing bodies together in a horizontal direc- 
tion; for this result is then due to the roughness of the 
surfaces with which the squeezing and the squeezed bodies 
come into contact, and to the compressibility of the latter 
which by slight alterations in its shape furnishes points of 
support which before were wanting. 
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Abstraction, 41, 205. 
Accident and Substance, 78. 
'Actual Reality' {Reale Wirk- 
lichkeif) ; see Reality, ii. 286. 
Adjective, 17-8. 
' Ad contradictoriam, 109. 

* Ad subaltemantemy 107, ii. 29. 
' Ad subalternatam^ 109. 

* Ad subcontrariam^ 109. 
Affirmative Judgments, 63. 
Analogy, 137, 322, 328. 

— *strict,' 328. 

— incomplete, ii. 29. 

— and Induction, cpd., ii. 33. 

— and Hjrpothesis, ii. 95. 
Analysis, opp. Synthesis, ii. 167. 
Anal3rtical Jndgments, 82, 130. 

* Anderssein ' explained, 264. 
Anschauung (* Intuition ' or * Per- 

ception '), note, ii. 309. 

* An-sich-sein * explained, 264. 
Apagogic (indirect) proof, 307, 

317- 
Apodeictic Judgments, 65. 

Apodosis, 123. 

* A posteriori ' Synth. Judgments, 

82. 
' A priori "* Synth. Judgments, 82, 
ii. 295. 

— Ideas, ii. 229. 

— meaning of, ii. 309 ff. 
Apprehension (S3mthesis of), 37. 

— Immediate ; see Intuition. 
Archimedes, 319. 
Aristotelian Sorites, 128. 
Aristotle, 53, 54, 64, 114, I2T, 

134, 356, 297. 

— (on Piatonic Ideas), ii. 215. 
Assertorial Judgments, 65. 
Augustine, ii. 226. 

Axioms, 301. 



Begriff; see Concept. 
*Being for itself ' ^Für-sich-sein^ •, 
265. 

* Being in itself {an-sich-sein), 

264. 
BeraouUi's method, 316. 
Boole, 277 ff. 

Calculus of Chances, ii. 109 ff. 

— Logical, 277 ff. 
Categorical Judgment, 72, ii. 37. 
Categorical character of Classifica- 
tion, 188. 

Cause, opp. Conditions, 125. 

— opp. Ground, ii. 37. 

* Cessante causa — ,' ii. 43. 
Chains of Inference, 128. 
Circle, the proper definition of, 

216. 
Circulus in deßniendo, 214. 
Circulus in demonstrando, ii. 2. 
Clara perceptio, 222. 
Classification, 163. 

— by combination, 163, cp. 278. 

— natural, 178. 

— by development, 180 flF. 

* CogitOj ergo sum^ ii. 226. 
Coherence of world of Thought, 

91. 95- 
Coherent (Ideas), t. 

Coincident (Ideas), i. 

CoUective proof, 315. 

Colours (names of), 28. 

Combinatory Classification, 164 ff. 

Comparison, 27. 

Compensation in Abstraction, 42. 

Concept, 157 ff. 

— (prior to Judgment), 23, cp. il. 
27. 

— Imperfect, 39. 

— (* notio')y 44. 
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Concept, Singalar, 46. 

— Logical, 47. 

— Universal, 51, ii. 264. 
ConditionS) 89. 

— opp. Cause, 125. 
Conjunctions, 21. 
Consequence, 89, 125. 

— opp. Effect, ii. 37. 
Constitutive Concept, 154, 168. 
Construction, 207, 305. 
Content (of a concept, tnateria)y 

44, 51, and see pp. 15-6. 

— (presentation of to mind), ii. 

259. 

— has * Validity, ii. 211, 209. 

Contradiction, loi. 

— principle of, 80. 
Contradictory Opposition, 108. 
Contraposition, 112. 
Contraries, 143. 
Contrariety, loi. 

Contrary Opposition, ic8. 

* Cowversio pura^ 109 ff. 

— * impura^ 109. 
Coordinated^ 44. 
Coordinated cases, ii. iii. 
Copnla, 58, 61. 

— of Categorical Judgment, 78 ff. 
Copulative Judgment, 99. 

— Premisses, 1 26. 
Current of Ideas, i. 

Darwin, 248. 
De dicto simpliciter^ ii. 5. 
De dicto secundum quid, ii. 5. 
Deductio ctd absurdum y 319. 
Dedüctive proof, 308 ff. 

* Definiendo angustioTy 215. 

— * latioTy 215. 
DefinitiOy 211. 
Definition, 209. 

— Nominal and Real, 213 ff. 

— Genetic, 222. 
Descartes, ii. 179, 226. 
Description, 208. 
Descriptive Definition, 221. 
SfVTipa ovfflay ii. 216. 
Dialectic, Plato*8, ii. 222, 330. 

— Hegers, 191, ii. 330. 
Zuupopä, 53. 

Dictum de omni, 100, 330. 



Differenticu specificcu^ 5.^, 209. 
Ding {see Thing and Sache), has 
existence, ii. 208. 

— opp. * Content * and * objective ' 
{sacAÜcA), but = *extemal 
object* (Gegenstand), ii. 270. 

Direct Proof, 307. 
Disjnnction, Incomplete, ii. 12. 

— and Probability, ii. 1 10. 
Disjunctive Judgment, 68, 99, 102. 

— Law of Thought, 102, 330. 

— Premisses, 126. 
Disparates, 104, 143, 149, 228. 
Distincta perceptiOf 222. 
Distinction, 26. 

Duality, the Principle of, 286. 

Effect, opp. Consequence, 94, ii. 

38. 
* Effectuum naturaHum, ii. 47-8. 
cfSos, 51. 

Eleatic dialectic, ii. 201. 
Ellipse, equation of, 172. 
Episyllogism, 128. 
Equal ; see * Like.* 
Equation of the Ellipse, 172. 
Equations, constitutive, 154. 
Equilibrium, problem of conditions 

of, 336. 
Essential marks, 161. 
Evidence, transmission of, ii. 117. 
Excluded Middle, principle of, 

ICD, 102. 
Existence, Judgment of, 74. 

— opp. Validity, ii. 209, 267. 
Expectation, mathematical, ii. 123. 

— moral, 376, ii. 125. 
Experiment, ii. 39. 
Explanation, opp. Classification, 

188. 

— Incomplete, ii. 10. 
Explanatory theory, 188. 
Extent (of a concept, * amöitus^), 

44,51. 

Fact ; see Sache, 

— and Law, ii. 79. 

— knowledge of {Erkenntniss der 
Sache), ii. 186. 

Fallaciafalsi medii, ii. 4. 
False premisses, ii. i. 
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Fichte's Zeitschrift quoted, loo. 
Fiction, dist. Hypothesis, ii. 90. 
Figures of Syllogism, 116, 123. 
Figure, second, 134. 

— third, 137. 

* Für-sich-sein ' explained, 365. 

Galen, figure of, lao. 
Gauss (principle of least con- 
straint), ii. 323. 

* General' (Generic) opp. Uni- 

versal Judgment, 97. 
General term (mathematical), ii. 

79. 
7^yo$, 51. 

Genus, 44, 51. 

Genus proximum, 209. 

* Geschichte der Aesthetik in 

Deutschland* (Author's), 262. 
Goklenius, Goklenian Sorites, 12S. 
Grammar cpd. with Logic, 20. 
Gravity, 90. 

Ground and Consequence, ii. 37. 
Ground, ii. 38. 

Hegel, 47, 54, 262. 

Hegelian Dialectic, 262, ii. 330. 

Heraclitns, ii. 200. 

Herbart, 94. 

Home, ii. 295. 

vvorwr^/fffis, P3nrThonian, ii. 196. 

Hypotheses, snbsidiary, ii. 100. 

H3rpothesis, dist. Postulate, ii. 90. 

Hypothetical Judgment, 65, 89, 

99» "• 37» 68. 

— Syllogism, 123. 

— character of Explanation, 188. 
Hysteron Proteron, ii. 3. 

Idea {'Idee* see ii. 202 note), 168, 
ii. 202 ff. 

— (* Vorstellung^) y meaning of, 31. 
Ideal, 180. 

Ideas, Coherent and Coincident, i. 

— opp. Impressions, 13. 

— (opp. Begriff), ii. 265. 
Identical {^* gleich"*), ii. 254. 
Identity ( * Identität '), principle of, 

99, ii. 296, 329. 

— {^Gleichheit''), ii. 260, and see 
note, ii. 254. 



thiov, 54. 

Immediate Inference, 106 ff. 
Imperfect concepts, 39. 
Impersonal Judgment, 72. 
Impressions (opp. * Ideas'), 13. 
Incommensurables, Inference con- 

ceming, 148. 
Indirect (apagogic) proof, 307, 

317. 
Induction, cpd. w. Analogy, 136 

ff-, ii. 33. 

— Complete, 315. 

— Imperfect, ii. 32. 

* Inductive,* 308. 
'Inductive Logic,* ii. 22. 
Inference and Disjunction, 106. 

— Immediate, 106. 

Innate Ideas {^ Ideen"*), ii. 229 

ff., 3" ff. 
Intuition {Anschauung)^ ii. 309 

ff. 
Inverse Ratio of Extent and Con- 
tent, 51. 

* Investigation of the Laws of 

Thought ' (Boole's), 277 ff. 
lonians, philosophy of, 252. 

Jevons, 297. 

Judgment (and Concept), 23, 56. 

— (Real significance of), ii. 273. 

* Justification ' of a conception, 

304- 

Kant, Classification of Judgments, 
61 ff. 

— on Categorical Judgment, 78. 

— Analytical and Synthetical 
Judgments, 82, 130. 

— Synthetical Judgments, 84. 

— Synthetical Judgments, a 
priori, ii. 295. 

— his Categories, ii. 220. 

— Matter and Form, ii. 233. 
tearriyopfiv, 77. 

Kepler, ii. 69. 

Language, a logical, 272. 

Laplace, ii. 131. 

Law, meanings of, ii. 68. 

— and Rule, ii. 71. 

— of Nature, ii, 68. 
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Iaw, and Facts, ii. 83. 

— Faith in, ii. 292. 
Leibnitz, 272. 

Like {^ gleich^); see noft, p. 327, 

and fwUf ii. 254. 
Limitative Judgments, 63. 
Line withont mass, 352 ff. 
Linnaean Classification, 166. 
Locke on Innate Ideas, ii. 311 ff. 
Logical ; a logical langnage, 272. 

— the calculns, 277 ff. 

Major premiss, 130. 

Mark, meaning of the tenn, 47. 

Marks, essential and unessential, 

161. 
Material (* sachlich ^ opp. */or- 

maV\ 279. 
Mathematical Trath and Law of 

Identity, ii. 297. 
Mathematics and Logic, 35, 147. 
Mean, arithmetical, ii. 143. 
Measurements, correction of, ii. 

143. 
Mechanical Ph3rsics, 90. 

Metaphysics (Aristotle's), ii. 215. 

Method of least Squares, ii. 145. 

Middle concept, 114. 

Middle term, ambignity of, ii. 4. 

Minor premiss, 133. 

Minority, the * winning minority,' 

ii. 151. 

Modality of Judgments, 64, 112. 

— True, 66. 

* Modus ponendo ponens* etc., 125. 
Moods, 117 ff. 

Naming, 25. 

Natural Classification, 178. 
Negative Judgments, 63. 
Newton, ii. 47-8. 
voi/T^s Totros, ii. 213. 
Nominal Definition, 213. 
Nominalism, ii. 267. 
Numbers and Things (Pythagorean 
doctrines), 255-6. 

Objectification, 14, 140. 
Objective (* objectiv '), Objectivity 

{* objectivität*)f 14-5, cp. ii. 

203. 



Objective (* ohjMiv^ opp. ' subjec- 
tiv'\ ii. 279. 

— {sachlich)^ ii. 253, 260. 
Observation, ii. 38. 
Occurrence, opp. Existence, ii. 

208, 289. 

* Operationskreis des Logikcalcüls ' 

(Schröder), 278 ff. 
Opposition of Judgments, 108. 

* Order of the day,' ii. 161. 
6pt<rfi6sj 211. , 

* Other being* {* Anderssein ^^y 

264. 
obaia, ii. 211. 

Parallelogram of forces, proofs of, 

355 ff. 
Paralogisms, ii. 14. 

Part of a concept, 47. 

Particular Judgments, 62, 84. 

Pendulum's swing, time of, ii. 88. 

Perception (synthesis of), 37. 

— and the Impersonal Judgment, 

Personal error, ii. 74. 
Petitio principii, ii. 2. 
Philosophical calculus (Leibnitz\ 

272. 
Picture in the mind, opp. Con- 

ception, ii. 26, cp. ii. 264. 
Plato, 56, 76, ii. 2IO. 

— (the Meno), ii. 312. 

— (the Theaetetus), ii. 201. 
Piatonic * Ideas,' ii. 202 ff. 

— * Dialectic,' ii. 330. 
Polylemmas, 127. 
Porphyrius, 54. 
Position, 26. 

Postulate, dist. Hypothesis, ii. 90. 
Predicate, 58, 77. 
Premisses, 114. 

— Hypothetical, 126. 

— Establishment of, 133. 
Prepositions, 21. 
Presentation, the act of, ii. 259. 
Principium exclusi fertit, 100, 102. 
Principles of Analogy discussed, 

322 ff. 
* Principles of Science ' (Jevons'), 

297. 
Probability, ii. 109. 
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Problematic Judgments, 65, 68 ff. 

Progressive proof, 307. 

Projections, ii. 76. 

Proof, fonns of, 307 ff. 

Proofs by exclusion and by limita- 

tion, 318. 
Property, 54, 78. 

— and Thing, 78. 
Proportion, Inference by, 150 ff. 
Prosyllogism, 128. 
Protagoras, ii. 201. 

Protasis, 123. 
irpan-Tf ovalaj ii. 216. 
Proving too much, ii. 10. 
Proving too little, ii. 10. 
^ PseudomenoSy ii. 17. 
Psychology, ii. 332. 

* Pure case,' ü. 37, 67. 
Pythagoras, 251 ff. 

Quality of Judgments, 63. 
Quantification of the Predicate, 

297. 
Quantitative variations of Causes 

and of Effects, ii. 6i ff. 
Quantitative Ideas, 33. 
Quantitative Judgments, 83. 
Quantity of Judgments, 62. 

* Quaternio terminorum,* 115, 

ii. 4. 

Real, Reality; see Actual {Wirk- 
lich^ Wirklichkeit)^ ii. 208, cp. 
pp. 14-5. 

— (of extemal world, ^ reaV), ii. 

187, 286. 

— {'real,' opp. 'formaV), ii. 279. 
Real Definition, 213. 

Realism, ii. 267. 

*Reason* and *Condition;' see 

* Ground,' 93. 
Receptivity of Thought, 35. 

— and Spontaneity, 36, ii. 233. 
Reduction, 122. 

— to impossibility, 122. 
Refutation, 314. 
Regressive proof, 307. 
Rehnisch, 100. 
Relations, reality of, ii. 260. 
Remotive Judgment, 99. 

— Premisses, 126. 

Logic, Vol. II. 



Resolution of forces into com- 

ponents, 364. 
Rotatory forces, 340, 347. 
Rule, ii. 71. 

Sache, see Ding, * of those things 

{Sachen), the given thinkable 

Contents,' ii. 273. 
Sachlich, see * Material,' * Objec- 

tive,* * matter of knowledge 

{sachlich), although not thii^ 

{dinghaft),* ii. 268, see note, 

ii. 270. 
Schröder, * Operationskreis des Lo- 

gikcalcülsj 278 ff. 
Self-evidence, may be spurious, 

301. 
Sensations, disparate gronps of, 

228 ff. 
Sextus Empiricus, ii. 183. 
Similar, Similarity (* Aehnlich^ 

* Aehnlichkeit'), defined, 327. 
Singular Concepts, 45. 
Singular Judgments, 62, 70. 
Socrates {ya Plato), 224, ii. 202. 
Sophisms, ii. 14. 
Sophists, ii. 201. 
Sorites, 128. 
Space, of more than three dimen- 

sions, 231. 
Spatial Intuition, ii. 310. 
Species, 44, 50. 

— Perfect and Imperfect, 170. 

— of two genera, 1 70. 
Specific däference, 53. 
Spectrum analjrsis, ii. 51. 
Speculative Thought, 195. 
State, 54. 

Statistics, ii. 84, 139. 
Subaltemation, 107. 
Subcontrary Opposition, 108. 
Subject, 58, 76. 

— Grammatical and Logical, 60. 
Subordination, 44, 49. 
Substance and Accident, 78. 
Substantive, 17. 
Substitution, Inference by, 143. 
Subsumed, 44. 
Subsumption, 49. 

— Inference by, 129. 
Sufficient Reason, Law of, 91. 
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av/Aß€ßriig6s, 54. 
Syllogism, 114. 

— Subsamptive, i ap. 

— Aristotelian, criücised, 135. 

— Real significance of, ü. 276. 
Symbols, 146. 

Synthesis ot Apprehension, 37. 

— of PerceptioD, 37. 

— opp. Analysis, ii. 167, 
Synmetical Judgments» 82, 84, 

131. 

— {a priori), ii. 295. 



Tabula rasa, ii. 232. 
Taylorian Theorem, 369-374. 
Things, the peculiar *re«Jity' of, 

14 ff., qp. ii. 208. 
Thing and Propcrty, 78. 



Thooght (opp. ' corrent of ideas*), 

3. 13- 
rpSvoi, sceptical, ii. 194. 

Type, 179. 

Ultimate Concepts, 55. 
Universal (* first Universal *), 30. 

— Judgments, 62, 97. 

— Laws, 186. 

— conception, ii. 265. 
Universals which are not concepts, 

Universality and Necessity, ii. 240. 

Validity, ii. 209, 267. 

Verb, 17-8. 

• Vorstellung;^ see Idea. 

2^0, on motion, ii. 14. 



THE END. 
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